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| To the Rieht Hondab, 
THEOPHILUS, 


! Farl of Huntingdon, Lord 
Haſtings, Hungerford, Ho- 
met , Botreaux , Moelis, 
| Molins and. Peverel, &c. 


My Lord, - | 
ES the Tempers of men are 
@H different , ſo are their 
PO Conditions, according as 
they are placed by Pro- 
| vidence,, Nature, or their 
Induſtry ; but all priviledged men, 
whether with nobleneſs of Birth, ful- 
ae of Riches, or greatoels of Pars, 
and Vertye,are _ y bound in their 
| fag ta.ach according, to. the mea- 
_ ice of their power, ynl;9; 380t117 
| +, They who are in elevations ought 
oak &5 #- 
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to ke ing wok -or oopbn L; 
of themſelves ; as if they. were thus | þ 
placed only far their own fake, or | © 

for a ſhew to others: bur the higher b; 
they are, the nearer they areto God; | | 
and the more lively images of Thoky t 
whoſe influences are '\more - 1mmed1- 
ately derived on them 3. not there to 
reſt, /but to be imparted to thoſe of 

an =D inferior to theirs ; which ends, 

if they do not an{wer, they may well 
look upon themſelves in their eleva- 
tion as ſtanding on the edg of a dread- 

ful precipice. For the'higher theyars 
lifted up, ' rhe greater and more dan- 

_ *gerous will be their fall ; and to their 

y own ſhame they will undergo the } 
= fate of thoſe fiery yapours , elevated | | 
FF jn the'air; which to the eyes of men 
ſeem to'be'Stars, and placed amongſt 
them ; but: ona ſudden, by their fall, 
'vatiſh away ; and then it appears 
what they were, namely, an illufion 
without reality. Noman endued with 


= = K | Judg- 


PR HS aa” as os As tt A © 3 


Judgment and Reaſon ; will believe 
him'who aQs'the part of a Prince ups 
on the Stage \( though for a time hi 
borrows Royal Ornaments; and{af 
ſumes over his equalsa Covereign Au- 
thority ) to be indeed what he ſeems 
and pretends to be ; 'tis fo but for a 
time, and to give delight to his Spe- 
Qators: ſo will he off, who being a 
man of quality , is uſeleſs to thoſe, 
who, becauſe he is above them, have 
their eyes fixed upon him, and gives 
them neicher good Precepts, Adviſes, 
nor Examples. There is no Star but 
hath its influences within her i phere, 
no good Tree but produces good 
Fruit ; but he who is noble, and doth 
not aCt his part, is but a vainſhadow. 
Your I ordſhip knows, and is con- 
cerned to know theſe thingg,z for not 
only you are born to be under our 
Sovereign, one of the chief Pillars'of 
the State, as a member of the moſt 
illuſtrious Houſe of Peers, whereof 
| A 4 few 


Lam beſos you; $-- allo a are | 


ſo highly advantaged by*,your Birth, 


that the Blood of many Princes runs | 


in your Veins, This Priviledge is {6 
far improved by the care and ten- 


derneſs of the extraordinary Perſon | 
- who brought you intothe world, and | 


your own good 'diſpolitions!, that i in 
your Lordſhip we End this to be-true, 
Men. of a ſuperior Orb- are: not tied 
to common Rules , ' neither doth ver- 

tue in ſuch ,perſons as you ,, ftay for 
. years. You make a good ue of fuch 
adyantages, and in your:;Lordfhip 
theſe good canſes produce good' et- 


feds; that which into others would im+ 


fuſe pride and loftine(s, in you breeds 
meckneſs and humilicy ; 1o' that you 
never-give occaſion to' the ordinary 
diſpute 1 in the world, between: Sape- 
riors. and Inferiors , cauſed; by want 
and excels,; too little, and too-much 3 
for often great men are: apt to require 
ung Exact too gen reſpegs and:ſob+ 


miſſion 


v ce a. 


ad a i MA 


ion fromebo Loweriiur . whs; E 
their parts, /are 'too-prone to 
yielding the: Honour: ant O 
which they owe to- thoſe Who are 
abovethem. 

My heart not ſatisfied "A years | 
_ ago to have-vowed-it-{elf to ſerve 
your [ ordihip , 1s now ambitious to 
make ic known''to' the f world ; and 
that which firſt of all was the effect 
of -a choice, being atrended with my 
iaclination, is at laſt become a ſtrong 
and neceſſary duty , grounded upon 
thale Vertnesjwhich, fora competent 
time, I could perceive to ſpring in 
you, but now are ripening and draw- 
1ng towards perteCtion : whereupon 

I muſt expreſs my joy to your Lord- - 
ſhip, pray for an increaſe, and beſeech 
him who wilt honour thoſe that honour 
him, tomake you like a new ſhining 
Star in the Firmament of the State, 
to raiſe you from one depree of light 
to ——_— that you may have Chri-- 

ſtian 
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ſtian and wiſe. Jnfluedres! over thoſe 
that are round-about you, .and to ſea- 
ſon. your tender. years with his true 


Grace, which none will be more ried 
of, than | | 


Right Honorable, 
Your Lordſbips moſt Humble 
and moſt Devoted Servant, 


J. Gailhard, 


T O 


I O:LkL-HE 


READER. 


=-HE Subje&t I now handle is as 
Sg! important and neceſſary as any 
to bumane Society, inaſmuch 

as being reduced to Rules, and theſe 
Rules brought to praftice, it will have 
great influences, and prove wery bene- 
 fecual + if any ways I can treat it ſuta- 
bly to its worth, it will afford variety 
of things for ſeveral ſorts of perſons 3 
for all the parts of it joyned together, 
are very comprehenſive, and of a large 
extent :, What time I could ſpare from 
my neceſſary Employment, for part of a 
Summer which T paſſed at Angers in 
France,] beſtowed upon this ; but ſince, 
i was laid afide for about ſeven years, 


b by reaſon of my farther travelling into 
France, 


Þ To the Reader. 4. # 
France, Italy, Germany, @c. but now 
that God bath been. pleaſed to bring me 
back again, I think fit to impart it to the 
world. - | 
F will not go about giving an account 
of it, but leave it to the judgment of 
the Reader ; only I hope none will take 
exceptions at any thing I ſay , in ſome 
Places of the other parts ; for T can af- 
fure them T never intend , but rather 
avoid offending others in what I do or 
ſay; and much leſs do T point at any 
when I ſpeak of the tricks of vicious and 
' debauched perſons, which T believe 
none but thoſe who are ſuch , will take 
notice of; and in ſuch a caſe, I will not 
much trouble my ſelf with what they can 
fay or dozbecauſe they are like thoſe whoſe 
wounds are ſo ſore, that they cannot -en- 
dure the Chyrurgian ſhould touch them in 
| the leaſt let bis hand be never ſo gentle ; 
fo if one mentions the vices of ſuch they 
cannot abide it, but ftart thereat. _ 
+ *  # wiſe man ſaid of old, that foar 


good 


o the Reader, 
o- Mothers .bad begotten forr good 
Children, viz: Familiarity, Contempt 5 


Proſperity, Pride ; Co "da Dangers 
and Truth, Hatred'; Hence comes the 


Proverb, Veritas odiumn parit , in the 
_ delivery "whereof one ought to be wery 
! rantious; ſpecially when any ways "it 


reflets upon great men : thus Il Fer» 


ante Palayicini ſuffered for 


any es TO wy £ 
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bis + Divortio celeſte,@@c.. * Anltali- | 


and witty Boccalini at Ve- nBoak, 
nice , was beaten to death - Os 
with bags full of ſand for bis Pictra 
del Paragone, and ſome things in-bis 
Rapuagli di Parnaſſo;and a poor Italian 
Poet was made ſuffer the Strapata foe 


this general expreſſion of bis Biafimare 


un principe 6 pericolo & Jodarlo , bus 
oe To blame a Prince is dangerone, 


ut. to. commend. him is a lie. 8 ubjebts 


| of this nature ought not to be handled 
ar all, or at leaſt very ſparingly : The 
mark of Majeſty which God hath 


ted upon the forehead of Princes, "ou 


jour & Reader 


tobe reſpeSed by all men ; bis the faults 


particular men may be more freely 
cenfured apon' oceaſton ; ſpecially het: 

it is for the public wood + 
For. my part T hok uponthis- world 
as a flage, and I walue men only a. 
cording as they abt their part init : He 
who. it but a Conntreymain, and lives 
well as ſuch, ſeenis to me more commend 
able, than he who is a Gentleman born; 
ad doth not the aStions of a Gentle- 
man: ſo that effeeming every one for 
what he is, and not for what he hath; T 
equally value thoſe who have the great- 
eft Charges and Dignities , and thoſe 

who carry burthens upon their backs ; 
except Vertue makes 4 difference be- 
tween them : Indeed Birth, , and 
Anthority,;n whatſoever Subj f 
found,'ought to be reſpefied ; but 


tae alone-muakes men to be efleemed. 


. T am neither ſo ignorant , nor ſo in- 
confilte), as not to think, that there 
are auf who are as illuſtrious for thei? 
Merits, 


> 2s ee. ar. nd. OO ins wh 
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Mita WJ their Birth and Fortune ;, 
andithat this -age is not ſo barharous, 
but that -ſome-in it have'good Inclina- 
tions; and do good Aftions ;: but that 
mumber is ſmall... and the RN 7s 
uſually affeSied to evil. ©. | 

This conf :deration hath put me EIG 


this matter ;- for as my genins cannot 


long allow me. 0: be idle ; \ fo'T bawe 
hs: 4 ſubj ect ; "bad: 7b. "0 
fabtory tiraue, might prove. uſeful. mnt 
beneficial to others. What few things I 
have learned in my Travels, T think 


my ſelf, npon ſerious conſt pderttion, ob- 
liged to impart to others, who may 


thence receive ſome ſmall inftructions, 
and directions, 1 he's have a mind to 
ſee the world : though the chief thing F 
proponnd hereig to my felf , is to fbew 
the neceſſity, benefit, and excellency o 

4 good Breeding, becoming none ſo mc 

as a. Gentleman, who, by his Vertue and 
Merit, more than by his ExtraGion, 


m_y# be raiſed above the C wes 5 
or 
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for. Vertne- fit of al: made a diffe- 
rence. between man and man, there be- 


ing an equality between all the Children 


of Adam, as to Birth and Nature; 


and certainly. when the "Nobility and | 
Gentry want Merits to Command, and 
Abilities to Govern, they muſt change | 


place. with. the lower. ſort of People , 
whom \Parts. axd Virtue , (though not 


 Pithont: favour ) will raiſe to the great- 


eft:Charges and:Dignities in the Land. 
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OF THE 


EDUCATION 


YOUITHN. 
At Home, 
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Of Breeding Children at Home. 


IJ O have Youth well brought up, is 
1 ſoneceffary to Humane Society, 

that all Nations ought to make 

it one of their chief cares : If. 

Egyptians , Caldeans , Perſians, 
_ Grecians, Romans,and other Hea- 
thens were ſo ſtudious of it, how 
much more are Chriſtians ( who have greater 
lights than they had) bound tomind it ? For that 
$ which to others was a natural and politick duty, 
is enforced upon us by the Goſpel, which the 
more men do conform to , the better they. under- 
ſtand their duty 3 which _ only themſclyes will 


pra- 


2 Of the Education 
praQtiſe, but alſo ſuggeſt to thoſe who have any 


dependence upon them, and ſo infuſe into them 
Verrue"and Sciences. - The better a Chriſtian is, 


the more humble, civil, and gentle he will be, and ® 
the greater care he.will take. to, teach thoſe who |: 
are related to him, te be fo too. * This more near- 7 
ly concerns Parents,who havea tic.to.inſtzuct theis * 
Childten, beyond any other Relation/whatſoever. | 
*TiS net enough to have brought them into the * 
world , except they infiru& them to live well # 
thereinz -nor to have given them being, unleſs | 


dixeat them howto attain to a'well-being. 


there are thoſe which are not ſatisfied to have 
brought forth their young ones , but they tend, 


and take care of them till they are able to ſhift for | 


themſelves. Birds of prey will lead them to it, 
and-Eagles which uſe to be about Rocks and 


Mountains , and to fly very high , expaly. tein, | 


young, ones ta. the. heams of the Sun, tothe ey 
they may abide it when it ſhineth clear and hot 


upon them 3 Cats lead theirs to catch Mice, Dogs- 


theifiWhelps to hunt , and thoſe creatures which 
are-apt- to be deſtroyed, with fnarcs , will often 


teach their little. ones how to avoid them : This 


natural inftin&t ſhould not have more power on 
Beafts, than reaſon in men. 
How much greater.is the obligation which Pa- 


rents lay upon their Children., when. to being, 


they add breeding, wheri not only they make 
chem men , but alfd teach them how ta be know- 
ing and vertuous men ? As, to the firſt , nature 
makes us all alike, it produces us all with body 
an® f6ul; fleſh and blood , the eſſential ps, of: 

us 


ture alone isno great matter, for Beaſts donot | 
t a ſenſitive principle, and evenamongſt them * 


-— 8-3 S-2.8-3-0- $f Es 
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'0f "Youth at Home. 3 
Burhdnity 5: but Education makes a difference, and 
ſers @ thark' of diftindion;' wherefore' 'tis* we 
* called @ ficond' natare: For want of this, 4'poo 
* C6untr-man's Sohn will be fir orily to handle a 
* Plough, and follow vile and-rmechanicat etpptoys 
| menits's' _ perhaps he ha& within him diſpo- 

ons to leavn great things, ' atid to' receive goo! 
impreffionsif: they wete given him. Contrariwiſe; 
a tin's Son's' dulneſs and weaknelf$ are ob 
ten'overcone'by a conſtantcaretaken'of his Edus 
cation, whereby his'bad natural qualities'art men» 
ded; his' imperfections ard defets corrected, and 
what ſeeds of good difpoſitivis'he harh in hith are 
improved; whereaSif he had beeninegleAes, he 
had perhapsbeeir unfit for any godd thing, : 
- Hbw ofter hart#: Breeding proved a better and 

| 4ſurer eſtate arid inheritance thati Lands, Ricties, 
| and'Honours5) alttheſe things are ſubjef to loſſes 
chances, ahd' revolutiofis 3 but Breedirigis'an un. 
efſtiriiable! ertaſiixe'., ubſepatable from him! whd 
hath'it, Arian” may be fodtediout of his Eftare; 
but not out of his Wit : 'providetice hath pat fach 
a difference” b&tweeti the means and fortunes” of 
trien,: to leave a field to'Virtue' , which! being' EX 
erciſed, may attain'rewards which” rien of worth 
do often obtain 3 and though/ſometirnes they'wifs 
thern, yet they have in themſelves the ſatisfa@ion 
to deſerve them i And' certainly 'tis more hdnonr- 
able not to'have. yet deſerve, than to have'and 
not'deſerve. Now when'a' man'wants Bitth and 
Means,” Education will ſopply thert3' for' it' re> 
forms what's amif$ in nature, and perfe&s what 
good we have 3 it helps a main to get what h&hath 
not; and to pteſerve what he hath 3' ſo that atone 
time or other it proves neceſſary and —_— all 
B 2 xt9 
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humane pature ; therefore the whole care , pains, 


4 Of the Education 


ſorts of perſons. ' Breeding and Dif- | 


Tnihe fourth cipline (faith Plato) when they are 


Dialogue of 0d, make parts to be good 3 and | 


his Republic, 
come better thereby. 


From the School-of good Breeding will come \; 
ood Chriſtians,loyal SubjeRs, obedient Children, | 
faithful Servants in one word , perſons good in ' 
every. relation. On. the contrary , what often | 
cauſes Impiety, Atheiſm, | Blaſphemy, Diſobedi» | 
ence, Rebellion, &c. but the want of care of Youth, | 


which once being fallen into a debauched courſe 
of life , care neither for God nor men. Hence do 
ariſe Diſorders in Families, troubles and civil Wars 
in States ? for often God puniſhes men for negle- 
Qing (though but in part) this duty 3 


| 1Sam;3.13. as in the caſe of /Ely's Children , by 


MN a ſpecial Judgment of God his whole 
Family was deſtroyed , becauſe his Sons made 
themſelves vile, and he reſtrained-them not: if 
therefore every Parent would take care of his Fa- 
mily, every Magiſtrate, of the Town heis in, of 
every Province, and fo of every: Kingdom , the 
world would go better than it doth, and Youth 
would not generally prove ſo unruly : thus evil 
would be cur off by the root, and thereby much 
miſchief prevented. 


_ . _Thenatvre of Youth for the moſt part is like | 
Wax by the fire and what Ariftetle ſaith of the 


mind,that it is a ſmooth table upon which any thing 
can be written, may be applycd to the preſent ſub- 
je& 3, *cis like the materia prime. of Philoſophers, 
apt to receive any form : though, I confeſs, evil 
rather than good, by reaſon of- the deprayation of 


and 


if they were good before , they be- 7 
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and induſtry of Parents is required. 
To this purpoſe * one ſpeaking of. * * Fraabefes a: 
rhe Nightingale, faith, that it ſings  niwal BY = 
before the young ones to teach fol. 394. 4 
them; and he adds, It hath been 
obſerved, that with much attention they hearken 
to it, and then repcat it one after another : Fax- 
Ger, Gaith he, It hath alſo been taken notice, that 
{t' doth interrupt their ſinging , to corre& them 
when they ſing amiſs, in or ex to perfe& them 
in the quality wherein that Bird doth excel. What 
2 precedent is this'for Parents ? 

* The Mannersof a man uſually are ſuitable to his 
Breeding, which teaches to ſpeak; 
and co vi well: Breeding. frameth Eqducatio mo- 
the manners of, men”, and every one 7** aero 

toweth what be bath "learned : there-_ Jepir pogo! v0 
ore ' a good cuftom muſt remove that + PEIRE. 
which a bad one hath ntroduced. Tn- neca. 
peel. it hath great Jmneponn By hon 

c temper, not only to perfe it when it is 
bat alſo'to tan it a Ad os otherwiſe, oo” 
out what is amiſs in ir. Let Nature be what it w 
it may be changed by Educations for 


Invidus , iracundus , iners , vinoſus, Horat. lib. 1. 
amator ep. I. 
Nemo adeo ferus eft qui non miteſcere 


_ þoſfit, 
Si modo culture patientem prebeat aufem, 


This was well known to the * Law= 2? Lycurgs. 
giver of the Lacedemonians , who 

to recommend his Laws tohis* Ci> Ver. max. 
tizens, and to withdraw them from the corruption 
: B 3 and 


Of #he Education 
E effeminate Mg they were in at that time, 
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wer the kept at home , an ed him with good x 
meat 3+bur' the laſt he often Le into the Field © 


tohunti he brouphe. forth hoth before \ 
the Peopld, ' pordoyh ip y t 
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victuals , the out ys the Hare; | 

Go þ Hd be the cople ,"d ſee w = | 
& {gr Breedi hs t between 

ad per them a | 


þ aaikigs good viduals of one fide, 


by > whelps, and how ib 
nn power than pature ? 
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Tpſs ediicario Geneearion 4: 
UERITI 
inte» homines : Forging 9 9 roth Es | ; Exe ; 
gqngnter:mg- || pragg Fes: ; i 


þ£ $Y4R e5+ OT 11 
is; aunir | gry, P 5 jo. #-My,px67 
ham IpJ4 g0- FFPrArs {al mh [is enim wt ofſerts 
nerapio. ft ut OS "mnſtttutus eſſem an- 
14, thor fuit. Commpnly Educatian. ig 
'- U ruletoa manas long as heliyeth, 
Plupgrcbus, The Diſciples gf that great. Philo 

ſopher, when they were arguing u 
on a point, uſed pften to ſay, The Maſter ſaid fo, 
St. Paul ſends ſome to their rudiments and formex 
inſjguFiopss ang in nptber lace, be faith , Bae 
you have not ſg learned Fr That which beg 
ſaith;upon the a of E © 


= i9 the pu PU gf Ed ucation 1 ; how men though 
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Religion, may be applir 
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* Concute min t#1 que vitionuns tnſeve= Satyr 4. 


of Towh ur Biome. 5 
come to age; 'ought to retijcmiber leſſons'p} 
thetn in their Youth, and bring them to praiſe, 


x 


The advict of a Roman Poet is very good, '* /* 
Fas £4 Kt 
——T ipſum TTL 85 


rit ofem, | Bil 
Nutnra- atit 'etiam conſurÞedo mala, namque'-* 
Neglritis wrends filix innaſciter agris. 


If it be neceſſary at laſt to come to this trial and 
examen of himſelf, there muſt be a neceſſity 'firlt 
to receive inftructions about it, which are part of, 
and depend \upon Breeding, * "ot 
And becaufe'tis not enough to convince men of 
the necellity of this, except ſome ways be fhewed 
how to bring it about, heretupon I confefs 'my 
heart begins to fail me , ſpecially when I conſider 
how many thouſands in the world have a riper 
judgment , and greater experience than T5 and 
therefore am unwilling to give my advice 'about 


'it : ForT know how different the ways, ant how 


contrary man's opinions are about it 3 yet being {p * 
far engaged in it, I muſt go through', but ſubmit 
to the cenſure of ingenious readers. 

I could wifhin the firft place to ſee the care of 
Parents extended upon Children immediately af- 
ter they are born}, and ( if it were convenient) 
the Mother to fuckle them 3 for Children are by 
half, more obliged to Mothers who take theſe 
pains, than to thoſe whodo not 3 it being known 
that a Nurſe is a ſecond Mother. I fay this, not 
only becauſe it' is poſſible for them to be changed 
by thoſe Nurſes when they are born to great 
Eſtates, and haye others put in their room , but 
| B 4 alſo 
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alſo becauſe all have not that care and true tender- 
neſs of Mothers who have carried them nine 


months in their Womb: However, in caſe they | 
are reſolved to fave themſelves this trouble , they © 
muſt be careful in the choice of a Nurſe; ſeeing © 
a'Child for the moſt part retains much of her hu- © 
mour and temper, communicated through the |} 
Blood, out of which is formed the Milk , which *? 
is the food, and is turned into the very ſubſtance ! 
of the Child; the ſpirits alſo being therein con- * 
veyed : therefore I would chooſe a healthful, : 
jovial, and vertuous woman 3 all which are necef- | 
ſary.qualifications for a Nurſe : for as we uſe to 


ay, ſuch the Father, ſuch the Son 3 ſuch the Mo- 
ther, ſuch the Daughter. Though this be not uni- 
verſally true, yet the reaſon why it ſhould be fo, 
being better than why it ſhould not be, rhe like 
we may affirm of the Nurſe and the Child. 


This reaſon ſome give why Tyberius the Empe- | 


ror was ſo given to Wine, becauſe his Nurſe was a 
drunkard, and uſed to feed him with Bread ſopt 
in Wine. This vice did not only attend him in 
his retirement in Caprea , but alſo followed him to 
his grave. Others.do affirm that the famous Gre- 
cian Achilles was ſo valiant, and ſo courageous, be- 
cauſe Chyrox fed him with. the Marrow , Hearts, 
and Liversof Lions, and other ſtout Creatures. 
Many other things of this nature might be produ- 
ced to the ſame purpoſe. 

It is the practice of ſome Nurſes and Servants 
about Children, to. fright them with tories and 
repreſentations, -which make ſo deep an impreſſion 
upon them, that they can never break it as long as 


they live: This ſometimes frights them out of 


their wits, or makes them ſo timerous , that they 
hardly 
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hardly dare walk a ſtep in the dark, ſleep without 
company in their chamber , or without a burning 
candle all night 3 and other effects it produces, 
which make them ridiculous to others. I know 
thoſe who are .very rational, yet cannot ſhake it 


= off, though they ſtrive to do it: they know it to 
2} bea very great imperfc&ion , yet cannot remedy 
Z ir. Thus a coward knows hes ſo, and would be 


lad tabe courageous, but cannot help it. - This 
ſ ines is an effe& of having been frighted, 
natural defe&. Let them alſo avoid 
giving them blows, whereof the marks or cffes 
remain upon them till they are carried to their 

ave ; and very often a lamene(s , crookedneſs, 
and ſuch deformity, yea, death, are cauſed by a 
blow, a fall, orthe like. 

.F would have Children to be taught ſomething, 
betimes , and almoſt as ſoon as they are able- to 
crawl, and to ſpeak any ways intel- 
ligibly. A veſſel] ever retains a 220 ſemel ef 
ſcent of the liquor that was firſt put —_— m—_— 
into it : * Train up a Child in the 77" veg din 
way. he ſhould go., :and when - he mor. 1. x. ep.2. 
is old- he will not depart from it. * Prov. 22.6, 
'Tis crue, impreſſions in Youth are 
ealily taken away, as a young plantis ſoon rooted 
out; but when|aQsare turned into habits, and 
theſe contracted through a long ſucceſſion, *tis ve- 
ry difficult , eſpecially if they arc bad, and in this 
ſenſe the Ruleis good, Principiis obſta. | 

Care is to be taken at firſt, that Youth be not 
inticed or drawn to evil practices and cuſtoms, for 
the inward principle being naturally . corrupt, 
namely, the mind darkened, and ſo unablcd to di- 
ſcern truc from falſe, the will and affections de- 

| prav'd 
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prav'd and prone to evil , if theſe natural diſpo- 


fictions be ſirengthencd with evil praGtiſe, antdbe- | 


come habitual , all that will not only be: 


and confirmed, but alſo it will become invetsrate : 
and .pall remedy , without God's ſpecial pour + 


And this is co be minded the more, becaufe -the 


difturbance which patſions work in Youth, and | 


the being poſſe(s'd with evil habits, makes (ach: a 


confuſion between the images of true and'real } 
good, and of that which only appears ſuch, that | 
reaſon, which is born after them, and amidſt this * 
ſtorm, is framed within us, isnot ina capacity'at 1 
that time diſtinQly to put a difference , by which | 


means theſoul is miſtaken in her chatoe; 


But the firſt and chict thing I would have them | 


to be taught, is, piety, and the fear 
Pa'm1:t.io. of God, which, as David and Solo- 
Prov. 1. 5. mon ſay ; bs the beginning of wiſdom 
and knowledg : wherefore the Tarne 

Pal. 22, 9. Prophet cath, 
my mothers womb, thou didjt make mie 
hope when I was upon my mothers 
| | breaft: And the wifſeſt man :that 
Kcdlel. 12.1, gevex was, bids us Remember our 
Creator in the days of our youth, St, 
3 Tim.1.5. | Paul commends his Diſciple Time- 


thy, becauſe from his youth up, by 


' the care of his Mother, and Grand- 


mother, he was inſtruted in- the Faith, and fear 


of God 3 and that from a child he had known the 
holy Scripturcs, which are able. to make vs wiſe 
unto ſalvation. Let prophane and wicked men 
talk what they will, the beſt and fafeſt is God's 
way. - This Principle, and others of our Religion 


oy with were early and continually infuſed inta 


them, 


Thou art my God from | 
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* # chem, by learning ſome cafic Catechiſm , reading 
Ns OG a rem 96 (che: 000 able, ang fins 
2 cham to go t0-Chaneb , bebaye chemſalves reve» 
© rently, and as much as they are able, to give atten» 


© tion £0 What is. preached 3 and when they are 


of the Fexmon, cenſuring them for their neg» 
39 prailing.aud <acouraging thera for their 


* ©, Above all. things they ought to-be put upon the 
7 duty of prazer, .1-would have them perſuaded of 
* the dependence they haye upon God for food, rai- 
meat, aud other necefſaries for this and the life to 
Frye < , when}. they. fall wpan their knees ,; they 
ought to he ,made-(enſible of the glory', power, 
P#FICYz and mergy. of ' 0d, and (as much as they 
ae capable ) of their-own unworthine(s, finfulneſs, 
2d milczy, craving pardonfor their fins , in and 
through the Merits and Sufferings' of our Saviour 
# alone, (and this will begin tq. work humility in 
thery) they: myſt be thankful-for mercies recdived, 
and'grarg thele.they fand in need of , eſpecially 
tbe-canſſapt proteQipn of God, 1 
-: Morxenver,., Parents muſt ever be giving them 
gond -precents, and never. bad examplcs. ' The 
Spertangs to gauſe their Children to ahbor din» 
kennels, made-their ſervants drupk, and then ex+ 
pofed chem tothe fight of their Children 3 who 
Teciogiwhat.a vile vice this is, 'did thereby loath 
and -hate its ''$0 upon other accounts, the uſe of 
ſuch demonſjrations will make a deep impreſfion 
upon the minds and memories of youth. Tk 
 Hereupan I! muſt expreſs.my_diffenting from 
the opinion. of many, who think ic nor fic ro en- 
certain youth with ſcrious things,and others which 


are 


l Ex ic toms muſt beasked what they remem» 
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are or ſcem''to- be- above their capacity , and not 
ſuitable to their years 3 but (certainly experience 
doth confute "this error 3- tell them nothing but 
of toyes and trifles, and their mind will run about 7 _ 
ſuch things: 'their' mind is never at reft , but is 
conſtantly taken up with ſomething : now *tis 7 
with it as with the ground, ſow Oats in it, and it | 
will bring forth Oats, but ſow-Wheat, and'it will © 
produce what it hath received : therefore my rea- * 
ſon is, that though Children have not ripeneſs of ! 
judgment to uſe it, yet memory is the faculty ? 
whezein that age doth excel, to which they com- ! 
mit the things they hear : and though for thepre- | 
ſent the- benefit of ' it doth nor” appear, yet it 
1s- as the ſeed in the ground, which doth not im- 
mediately come to maturity , but it- falls in firſt, 3 
then'corrupts, afterwards it buds, and ſprings up, ? 
and at haſt gives usfruitz o in'time youth will | 
remember' good things taught them', and reduce | 
them. to a praQtice. 1 " 
. Morality is the ſecond thing they ought to 
fearn, and this flows from the former'z' for where 
there is a right Principle of Piety/, it 'will appear 
in lifeand converſation : and though infancy: be 
hardly capable of the {iri& and ſevere rules of Mo- 
rality, yet at leaſt: they muſt have'a view of the 
Principles of itz which, as judgment ripeneth; 
may be refined;, and come to perfetion. The 
Heathens, by the light of Nature, and the help of 
Learning , have given notable leſſons about (it 3 
andiwhoſoever is able to read -and underſtand the. 
Writings of Socrates, Plato, Ariſtotle, Cicero, Se- 
#eca, &c. will ſubſcribe to what I ſay, and alſo 
admire to ſce them ſo much go beyond many Chris 
ſtians in the knowledg and praGiſe. of moral ver- ; 
| tues, | 
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© rues, yet for want of Faith their Chaſtity, Sobrie- 
# ty, Fortitude, &c. were but ſhining ſins, Splendid: 
| peccata, as St. Auſtin calls them. 7 | 
* -- Now, though Icould wiſh Parents to be remiſs 
2 in thoſe things which are of an indifferent nature; 
 yetſtifly, they muſt be ſet againſt vices, and things 


* contrary to good manners 3 but the chaſtiſement 


is to be left to their prudence , ever making a dis : 
RinQion between the perſon and the thing : but 
of this hercafter-we will ſpeak more at large, as of 
the difference of irregularities, committed out of 
ignorance, humane weakneſs, or of ſet purpoſe 3 
yet one muſt never allow them the groſs breaches 
of the Law of God, as Swearing, Lying , Steal- 
ing, &«c. not in;the leaſt degree thereof for from 
a low degree one eaſily riſes toa higher , and ſo 
perſiſts till he be conſummated in that fin, and then 
conſuetudo peccandi tollit ſenſum peccati, the cuſtom: 
of {inning takes away the ſence of fin. 

It is very ill done of ſome who allow Children 
to uſe by-Oaths, merry-Lyes, . and petty-Thefts 
of Toyes and Trifles, and do not conſider how 
the Devil is thereby intruding fin, though in a 
diſguiſe , and riot in that horrid ſhape which: is 
natural toit. No, no, he who takes the Name of 
God in vain, if not prevented , will at laſt be 
brought to Swear, Forſwear,Curſe and Blaſpheme 
from merry.Lyes he will proceed to thoſe which 
are-pernicious : He who ſtcals a pin , will at laſt 
ſteal a pound. What men allow when 'tis in their 
power, and their duty to hinder, they are appro- 
vers of, and fo guilty of the {ad conſequences that” . 
ariſe therefrom. To make Youth abhor fin, it myſt * 
be. repreſented to them ocious , vile, and inIits 
own colours. - Juſtice ought dceply to be: prifted- 

| in 
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in thetr hearts, and they to be: made perfect in 
this Rule, Quod tb; fieri non vic alter} ne feceris, 
Deal with others as you would be dealt by. 


Now as there are ;iniany of a ſtubborn humour, ” 
and naturaily inclined tomiſchiet ; ſo admonitions *? 
fo be uſed: and if this cannot ſerve, corre« Þ 
Qion- muſt be applied. - Indeed ſome Parents are * 
ſometimes the. cauſe of their Childrens deftructis | 


on like Apesthey ſo dally, embrace-, and'\make 


fo much of them, that they choak-and Rifle then * 
This -utinatural tenderneſs'( Imuft ſo: cal it) is'ſo * 
pernicious; that they who-are afraid of keeping;a | 
Rodin the houſe to corre&a'Child, ſometimes fee *' 


himidrawnito the Gallows for waht of timely cha- 
iſement. This'faying too often proves true, He 


who-hath not'a'rodin his houſe for his Son, - keeps Þ 
a'- rope for him- A wiſer rhan * 
Prov. 22, 15, than ſuch;, further ſaith , Folly-is |: 
bound: in the beart of a- Child. but | 

the rod off correfiion ſpatl drive it offs This ſparing | 


ofichildren\is ſo-far from being a'ſign of true love, 
that itis @ ſirong.demonfiration of hatred or ' ins 
differency.' Let what '$olomor ſaitfy 
Prov; 13;24; to thispurpolſe be taken notice'of;He 
that' ſpareth' bis rod bateth bis Sdn; 
but be that Ioveth Vim chafteneth  bim betimes}, that 
is, in his childhood'and infancy :' yet this-.correQi-' 
on is-uſed with different | ſucceſs 3 fome under it 
like was by the fire, arc ſoftned and bertered; 
others like clay and dirt are hardened. 


On theother fide; ſorhe Parents, far from being; 
too indulgent, go to an extreme of ſeverity or'cru= 
elty;* When Childrenare chaſtened; it muſt be'irr 
meafure, and with moderation , by Fathers, not 
by Hangmen-' When' God chaftifeth his ra 

reny 
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Grens he.doth.it in. mercy,and not in ; 

ugy, tQ heal, and nat to deſtroy 3. His Hol. 11.8, 
| heart is turned within bim. Some are. 
| ſo" unreaſonable, that if they are vexed at any 
; thing, and a Child. lies in their way, out of arfren 
lick, or folly, this. Child who at that time: hath 
2 done nothing amiſs, muſi be beaten, anda Fathey 
or Mother will paſs their anger upon him-:a ſirans 
* ger ſo doing, may. happen to be excuſed 3: for he 
2 is not obliged: to the natural .affeQion which. a Far 
#Z ther. and Mother ought tohave.. In 
27 the cafe of the two. Harlots, ſhe 2 Kings3. 26,. 
Z who was not the. Mother of the | 
* Childalive, was: content he ſhould. be divided 3 
but the tenderneſs: of the true Mother could. nov 
! allow. of it., ſhe had rather loſe him: altogethery 
 thanſcehim deſtroyed: So that *tis- more naturab 
7 and paxdonable for Parents to be too indulgent, 
thay too ſevere; though I donot, deny there onght. 
to be aproportion between the fault. and- the-cha» 
fiſcment. But,before I paſs farther, I muſt'take 
notice of .a thing confiderable jn-it ſelf, t ie 
be not to the. preſent purpoſe. How' the: caſe off 
the. two Harlots is. an emblem -of the difference 
between Kingsand Tyrants 3 Kings are Fathers of 
thcir people, whom they deal with like children: 
whom they love, and are tender of their good, 
peace, and. happineſs: but Tyrants-care net” for 
them only to ſerve their ends3 and let them fink 
or ſwim, *tis all one-to them; 

But.to return-to. the matter. in. hand-, fatherly: 
correions ought to. be inflied.ſcaſonably-. there' 
is time and ſeaſon for every thing : a.chaſtiſement: 
as well as a. word in- ſeaſon is very effeQual:, it: 
muſt alſo be done. gently 3 for em" 

"#9 my 


. godly Books ,, as a thing contrary to his health, 
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muſt not be forgotten. Yet I do not deny , as-4 
ſaid before, it ſhould be ſomewhat ſutable tothe 


offence 3 and in this Parents ought not to be aQua- | 
fed by any violent paſſion, only out of a defire for * 
the Childrens good. © In a wor@, a rod in their } 


hand is to bephyſick, to heal, and not poiſon to 
kill: and this is ſpoken to fathers more than to Mo- 
thers 3 becauſe theſe laſt are commonly more in- 
clined to tenderneſs than to ſeverity : Wherefore 
we ſee how God, to ſhew his kindneſs in Scri- 
ptures, compares himſelf to Mothers, oftner than 
ta Fathers, upon four accounts, of Love, Indul- 
gency, Allurements, and Condeſcenſion. 

+ -Erwdition, or learning is the third thing , I wiſh 
Children to be put upon 3 but it muſt be a learn- 
ing proportionable to their capacity 3 provided it 
be no prejudice to their health : for upon this : 
count'one is not to venture the ſubſtance for the 
accident , which yet I would not- have to be un- 
derſtood of the two former , eſpecially- of Piety, 
which includes a neceſſity to ſalvation 3 for then T. 
conld ſpeak in the words of that pious man, who 
being diſſuaded from his ſtudy, and reading of 


anſwered thus, For life ſake I muſt not loſe that fo 
which I ought to live, | 


Nec propter vitam vivendi perdere cauſam 


Let them begin with Reading, Writing ,. and 
what thing elſe is ft for their' age and capacity 3 
but Parents muſt be able cither by themſelves, or 
others, to know not only the' capacity, but alſo 
the.temper of the Tutor, or School-maſter 3 for 
Sebolars have much of the nature of Preceptors : 
$1002; and 


- 


of -Nawth. 4t Honte, vj 
and; this Lmay give for a true vbſervation of mine 
(which! I do-mot-pretend: to be:of an univerſal 
* cruth) upon ſeveral perſons; the+ reaſon is clear; 
” forthe fear which the one ſirikes Into the others; 
2 makes theſe laſt ſtudy. the temper of / the fortner} 
co conform themſelves to it ;' ſo that if thoſe prove 
# melancholick,or.dholcrick', .theſe,out-of fear of 
complacency; willimitate them thezeby-to become 
the more acceptable. And indeed how can ' 
young man, aptto: receive impreſſions, not” fall 
iritd the temper: of a man whom -he is conſtantly 
$ with, and whomhe: looks upon as given him to 


* ſhew good ex ; as: well as: to give good-pre- 
cepts 3 beſides} that his temper -and*aCtions' d& 


creep, and inſenfibly z:or unawares infinuate int6 
the young man- « 2ht. 1 EM. bN 
' The way of ſome,'(firſt to have 4 Tutor' at 
$ home, then ſend theints a Free School , ſo to'the 
Univerſity; . when they are ficfor it ;cis oftety at> 
tendedwith-fucceſs but as 'tis uſual almoſt in eve- 
ry.thing to meet with letts and hinderances, in'this 
it falls: out ſo: ſometimes; for at - heme; oftens the 
fondneſs of a Mother: will ſpoil all, *': * 4:0) 
*. acculing the:'Tutor one time 'of * Experience: 
too: much ſeverity, another of ncg-- hems how toſ 
ie; and another time for giving cn: for tears 
too:hard tasks'i ſo that a young ing , of thoſe 
Boy whois not willing to be tied to who are born 
his Book, perceiving this , abuſes i**Placewhere 
. | 4 is an Univerſi- 
| it, and:then there is no dealing ,, je they fiay 
with him; Farther, in ſome Schools in ir, | 
except one hath a great careof him, - 
he will negle& his Book, and fall into 4 diſorderly 
courſe. of. life, often running too and fro , which 
ſome Maſters will wink at for their intereſt , ta 
22] per» 
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perpetuate them in the School... As:for_ the Uni 


verlities, there is often fo much gorruption,. by = 
reaſon of the great concourſe. of Scholars ,, who #| 13 
debauch one another, 'one alone being ſuScient to? 1 
corrupt many, that inſteait of learamig they foine- = ble 
times forget 5 and when; they) &dald improve |, 
themſelves in Vertue, Arts, and Sciences, theyab+\j 1, 
jure all good manners, and become proficient on» 1 
Iy in Vices. | a+ £44428 3 

j/ - Yet forall this, my intentismnot to ſpeak againt } ;, 


the-uſe of thoſe things , becauſe they are abuſed; 
only, 1 defire the abuſes fo to be taken away 4.35 
tobe reformed : for I am not{o ſingular, and .un+ 
xtaſonable as to condemn things ſetled by the a> | 
vice of good and. judicious men,- by experience 
found to be uſeful and neceſſary : only, I point -at 
{ome-inconveniences which ſometimes happen in't, 
to:the end they may be avoided. And fceing the 
beſt things are liable to be corrupted, I will. nevs 
thipk the worſe of Schools, and Univerlities, ſuch } 
< geping in through the fault, of ſame 
ptx{ons and times: Contrariwiſe, I ex them 
as Seminaries of Learning than the which , as 
yet, the wit and prudence of men-could. figd: no 
better z therefore, mending what I ſaid tobe amis, 
Aa TOE, is voy neceflary in a p64 for bein 
under the eyes of Parents, he will the. bettey mind 
his Duty ; and his Advices. and Precepts:being 
ftrengthened with the authority and prefence.of 
Parents, will have greatcr influences. upon . the 
Scholar. In Free Schools there will ſometimes be 
an emulation who ſhall learnbeſt, when they who 
perform their Duty reccive praiſes and, encourage- 
ments 3 and the Univerſity: breeding will-be very 
beneficial, when:the good Orders of every : _ 

| ge 
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ledge ſhall be put in execution 3 for indeed Uni- 
verlities are the center and ſpring of Learning. 
” Onething more:I add in relation to Schools, that 
= whenthere happens to be an-unruly and uncorrigi- 
= ble young man, "twill be the credit and intereſt of 
| the Maſter to difinifs him, for fear he ſhould ſpoil 
the-whole School 3 for a little leaven leavencth the 

Some Maſters have a pernicious method, which 
is alfa too common, to affe@ being formidable to 
* Scholars: Obedience I know to be the gzonnd 
'# which whole Education is to be builded upon ; 
#F but Tcbiok a yoluntary obedience, when it can be 
| had; is much bertet than a forced one. Fair. means 
otight to be tried before one makes uſe of ſeverity, 
— but there are thaſe who would have 

cholars to quake in their preſcoce, and to fall-up+ 
ori their knees, and 4sit were , adore them, Who» 
foever itis that teaches vs any thing, we ought to 
honour and xeſpeR him upon that account ; yet 
Ginot approve to ſee extorted:ſuch reſpeRts,, and 
ſuch a degree as are not due, This indeed:isa 
very” bad precedent to young men 3 for when 
things which: they _ not,.are exatted, th 
are __ inthe way, and authoriſed to deny thoſs 


_ 'Efay therefore, that toogreat aud unſeaſomable 
(zverity produces often ſad-effets 3 they would 
fright young men into learning, inſtead of intici 
them toit +. this is the way to:make them hate an 
meet manner of os The firſt ryudi- 
ments of Lxatning arc crabby. and bitter evough in 
themſelves, without any farther bin em 
and wormwood + The will of men will be pere 
ſwaded, but-not forced : tis as of the ſtring of a 
C 3 watch, 


: | 


5 Of the Education 
Witch, if it be woundhigher:than it ſhould be, it 
will break. 'Learning'muſt be repreſented to them 


as 4 plcaſureand advantage, and not asa wrack or ® 
4 torture. | Difficulties ought to be cleared and le- 7 
velled, and, as much as is poſſible,” they ſhould be 
led to it by a ſmooth way : yet for'all this I know | 

Muſes do not fit upon-a level ground ,. but upon a 


/bigh hill , ſo chat none can go up without ſome 
difficulty : but withal, I ſay, they ought to be led 
tp not through the ſteepeſt, or thornieſt , but the 
eaſieſt way ,' which will prove more pleaſant 


atid beneficial to both Tutor and Pupil. When | 


there is a bad ſtep,” or any crabby paſs, the youn 
man ſhould be cheared up, and encouraged |, a 
not run him out of breath. WY Hey 22 ff 7 
- *F'do not deny, but that *tis ſometimes neceſſary 
to chaſtiſe them, ſpecially ſore, 'whoſe temper re- 
quires it 3 but I would have it done with mode- 
ration, and only when it is fit and neceſſary; yet 
avoiding injurious and unbecoming expreſſions, 
and giving thoſe blows, whereof the'marks do re- 
main fo long after, not correQing them' ad /ibitunr, 
or At of a fancy, but when there is ajuſt cauſe, and 
that as Fathers, not like Tyrants or Hangmen. 
$2 ute] - - Here Icannot forbear inveighing 
Petras Lom- apainſt thoſe Schoolnien, who have 
bardw, &c. .* corrupted Scietices 4 fpecially 'Phi« 
ig | bſophy and Divinity, which they 
have fiript of their 'natural habit, and cloathed 
with a ſtrange dreſs, '-under ſeveral barbarous 
names and notions; te: make, a monopoly of it to 
themfelves; many 'things in both Philoſophy and 
Divinity were clear and intelligible, but now they 
have drawn a curtain about, and darkened it with 
phantaſtical terms and expreſſions , 'which ſignitie 
: $18 @ RO NO. 
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of Youth *at Home. TX 
& nothing bat what'they have been pleaſed to al-- 
© low.:: this is the cauſe of 'many diſputes and vain 
© contentions ,- which fince the year r130: or there- 
© aboats-Hfave troubled the-wit and quiet of men; 
© _ "The wayof teaching Youth in Schools, is (o 
3 well ktiown, and ſocommon, that-it were in vain 
© for me to ſpeak any thing of it beſides, that eve= 
ry one follows the method he thinks beft, and it is 
natural for men to ſtand out int their opinion : yer 
& I muſt fay , that'with' ſome the:ordinary method 
Z will not doz but ways ought to be' found out ſu 
tableto the young mans/genius, Sometitnes Con® 
verſation will be more effeual than reading. and 
learning by heart, though by all means theſe muſt _ 
beuſed 3 the young man is to help,'for the Schools 
maſter cannot infuſe it 3 therefore the Scholar muſt 
take pains: however, I ſay there are ſome me- 
thbds caficr and better than others. When I ſpealt 
of Converſation and Reading , I do not oppole; 
bat diftionguiſh one from the otherz and I would 
havediſacurſe uſed ſometimes by way of diverſion; 
Whett 'a Scholar is not- in athutmour,- or diſpoſed 
tolearn one thing; theri he muſt'beput upon an» 
other3/:or inſtead of 'making him' learn with read+ 
ing, one {hould teach- him with telling, or take 
ſome other way to cheat him, as it were, into lear- 
©"'Bur this is better done by a Preceptor in'a 
Houſe, than by a Maſter in a publick School. He, 
-who at.once hath but'one or two to mind , can 
bettertake his time , and hath more leiſure to ftu- 
dy his ortheir temper', and accotdingly order or 
alter his-method 3 but he who hath many to look 
to, hath generally one common way , which every 
'ohe coming into his School is to ſubmit to 3 and 
" C 3 CEr> 


x Of the Bducation 
__ this cannot be alike fit for every Scho- 


- I love tobegr a young man askipg the reaſons 3 
of the rules and precepts given him by bis Tutor. © 
Ktis xecorded of Cato, that as ſoon as he had re- ® 
aeived any document from his, he enquired after 
the cauſe of it; this is neceſſary 3 for if things | 


be committed only to memoxy., this may happen 
wail, or eMe ſometime they will be like a Bizd 
that whiſtles the tunes he heard oltey : ſothat put 
ther out of theix zune, they axe gone, and ilcnt 3 
or if the words of the things learned arc , 
&r.out of place, though theſenle remaineth, they 
8re:at a loſs.» ike thale who (when they begin.to 
' Dance) can do't only {or Gme Room wheng 
they axe uſed te do't5 or if: they go about it ingn» 
other end of the Chamber, - then peſt they 
axe Qut» The fame it is of ſome -boys, 

whoif in the leaft they axe put auc of their 
will badly ay aoy chingcoahe purpoſe, x Sea 

three words together Q 
fo it will be by a meer accident,: Thus we read of a 
Parie: in Rowe, which in the days of Axgu/tus was 
Cas manymoxe) taught co ſalote the Expperor with 
his Ave Imperater, which bc ſaid ove day, as du 
grius was going by, wh gufwexcd, 1beard wany 
wn —_ after which the mo ſaid, Olexm 
operam perdigi., Þ loli wy time and wy pains: 
whereof the Emperor took ſuch notice , . 1 
eauſedthe Maſter of the Parret tobe called to him, 
and gave him ſome tokens of his Liberality. 
Now the Maticx never intended to teach him theſe 
J& words; but as the Bird was dull, and did not 
learn well, ofien he complained he had loſt his 
zine, and kis pains, in tcaching of him , VP 
| : - the 


good ſenſe 3 of if they 
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of Touth ar Homer 23 
the Parret remembrivg. at that time ,_.it came in as 
wall-as could Be. And indeed forme of theſe crea- 

| rores ke neck of words eng 0s _ 
© rwea do imagine, and can remi words whic 
| x they beard but once. One Jas th one of the chief 
© Courtsof Exr 6, upon a diſconrſe about Parrets, 
= made by a Lady, who exceedingly commended 
her own, the Queen defired to (ee it, and it was 
&® Cat for 3 and as ſoon as the Cage was ſet down 
5 inthe preſence of the Court, in the language of 
xe Country where this was, he fid , Let evil 
Ja the ſluts who' axe the cauſe T am all wet. The 
uth was, it rained when it was broughe through 
ſtreets, and the Footman that carried it, ſpoke 
(ame words which the Parret did well remem- 
+. | doubt in Schools are too many fach Par- 
xets who ſuperficially know ſomething , but are 


"7% 


not acquainted with the grounds and cauſes there- 


' Wherefore, to get Youth the more willing.to 
learn, I would endeavour to make them ſenfible 
of the great and many advantages which come by 


7 x+1 


a5 good from eyil is the obje& of the will , yet as 
thi laſt doth determinate her ſelf according to - - 
7  @& 4 2 


i; of the Bale 


>} diate If, the ormer , the notions of pogd 
and evildo neceſſar1 fall under ies ſerious confide- 
tion: for. the intelleR is as a judgment-ſeat at 
whoſe bar {fand all propoſitions about things ſugs 
geſted to.the ſoul, whether" of not to br done, 
choſen or rejected : ts the? end; 
4 Piſcurſus,  thatafter * eaſoris þ#0 afid' cont re- 
_" preſented, it may, paſs a ſentente, 
and take a final reſolution. . Hence it is that often 
we ſce men fo Now, ſtaggering and unreſolvee 
by-xeaſon of ſcruples remainipg in their mind 3 
which till they Fl nlp and. difficulties __ 
ved, they will. come to no concluſion! :' {6 'that 
comparing inconyeniencies with advantages , mt 
finding them of an qual. weight , the pred 
nant paſſion doth often inter) vene to gene Ps 
ſcales caſt oh ene fide, ſo that 4: timerous mail = 
not dare to undertake a thing 1 ear of danger#* 
a ta bold man will venture through with Oy, Jad 
lideration, - _ 


' Amdaces fortuna juvat timideſqu nepellt 242 to 


Bur thisjntalte& hath its darkneſs atid ignorihnce, 
it 8 naturally blind ,” becauſe*of Adam's fall i fot 
vb worees to Adam were not for him alone; bht 
were exterided upon all marking-,” fo threat: 
Hings contetntd all his pofterity's' he was not 
a5 a private man, bu a publick perſon; repreſenta> 
Tive' of all” ,mapkind : : as 'thertfare through! his 
diſobedlente , he not only loſt'his ſupernatural 
priviledges, 25 holineſs, righteouſnels, the image 
of God' and-i inhocency 3 ſo.all his nafaral gifts and 
faculties were'thereby corrupted'. and this depra- 
vation hath reached all his faccefſors:: no wonder 
therefore if the intellect of every young man - 
'""\..—"_ 
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of Toth af Home" is 
fill noe _ blind; _— WR is alfo'much* 
increaſed by*the ſugge Satan, and other” 
inward cofptibns: the Devil eyer goes aboyt'to! 
beguile it ; diſgyifing 'as much as be'is able the" 
true nature of objects, infinuating evil for good, 
falſhood for truth fo that many times it is miſera- 
bly deceived in'/its judgments, ' eſpecially about ſpi- 
ritual things3 in' which operation 'the grace of 
God muſt "intervene, and the'morning Star muſt 
ſhine till the Sun of Righteouſneſs, being coniets 
his noon , doth diſfipate the clouds of darkneſs/ 
ard ignorance: ,therefore' ith St, 2?) 7h? 
Paul, the eyes of your underfland- Epb. $7857 
ing being cnlightned, that you may ' 
know it-: for in the new Creation-,"as in the firſt; 
darkneſs is before-light ; ſo'that now God faithas 
he did then,” Let there be light; and there is light 4 
nap pr en _ one & EA 
rec of fin of thoſFexpreſſed in St; Jam.1; 14,15; 
35h he is tempted by thofe ob- *h- 
jeRs which by his luſtare received ; and bythe 
ind the enticements he is dectived 5 after this, hn 
is conceived, then brought forth, laſtly finiſhed of 
conſummated; i {7 r 4:1 | 26.4 _ 
-*- Although the mind be not {o blind in , and ig- 
norant of natural and- hutnatie things, as of Di- 
vine and SpiritgaFy yet 'there is a great' dlovd 
drawn over it ; which in ſome degrees maybe 
Uiſfipated by learning.  In' theſe days 'knowledg 
is not infuſed, * but acquired with time and pains. 
Were not born learned , but we become io by 
degrees: thotigh alas, ifwe would ſpeak ſeriouſly, 
and come to'in examen of our ſelvs, EINE 
"we would ſay with'a wiſe man, Hoc Socrates, _ 
"rm _ſcio quod nibil ſcio, one thing : 
Pn.” - I know 
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than hue linogy worbing: z for i +. for jpeedy what 


Row. 1 will chat he wy wy rock 
w —_ the arn 
may in the w Gr hr Ty know 
of thi 3 nay, more than this, let may neyex 
G mnch have ſtudied i 8.,, Ong or © 
coming eex him can have ſuch notions of it as tha 
never thought upon, Amongſi Greeians, 
ep Sciences firit. of all came out of Egypt, the 
brave Drag ny ab to be znellal Magi »0% Wiſe 
men n ater © it ras 
they Nook the. — 647 6 Ms Er Kal : 
friends op jovenf) Kin 3 and when they weak 
come to a higher p þ of ling, they woy 
with $ocr4tes be Slld A Kher, akers, or "ay 
Co WAG : tharlh e more lcapn! 
' they did gr9p7, th they. knew the ky 


'Tis an eleeraic 
Eceldſ. 1, of Scom, that fie Woe coils by | 
ing over 1ſrac! ,, then Fr 
inJerauſaler > nh ox once he TT King, 


reef times he takes the name of, Preacher, to ſhew 
that the nearer he was: drawing. to God, and the 
oO he ”=_ mae upon himſelf, the Pune 
kay? uſt as when 2 man goes:down a River, 
he can ſee the bottom of it ,; and thereupon. hath 
gxeat thoughts of himſelf; but; when he comes to 
Main Sea, he can difoowgh no. Kam there 3 


Ur broad es the vanity 
594 gh h js wh 


ed Learning, poigeob x ified nake 
| _ wy owl wich pride, Knowledg 
1 Cor. 8. 1. puffeth wp; x Hens, that as Car- 


ruptio aptimi eſt, peſima, Nothing js 
fo inſufferable as the pride of a man of Lexxaing 3 
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of Toth at Home. 97 
becauſe wanting experience of the world, hecom- 
mits many abſurd crroxs : indeed he is altogethes 
impertinent 3 {o that having conceived a high opi- 
nin of his learoing, though it be in imagination 
more than in reality , flights all che world, as if 
they were ignorant and fools; looks he on others 
2s did the Phariſccs on the people, 

But this people who knoweth not the Joknjp.'4g, _ 
Law are curſed, -If ſuch a Schokr- =, 
(as now we (peak of) once out of his Study 89ek 
into company, cither he will a& many tricks of 
foſout: ,.Or ge be as mute as a fiſhs he can 
dly Ars of any thing but Books , of Logick, 
Mecaphylick, &«c, withour any conſideration,whe- 
therit be ſutable with the company he is inz and 
yet in whatſoever he ſaith, would be accounted ag. 
Orade, applauding hicaſclf , and deftring to bg 
applauded by others. An empty veſſel mak 
a ſound, when a full one makes none 3 an ear fi 
of corn hangs down, when that which is blaſted, 
; hath nothing in't looks. up and lands: up» 
right. 

I muſt not omit a reaſon why Learning jinſtry» 
Qcth oves undexſjanding , becauſe it teaches us to 
know things by their cauſes, effe&s, definitions, 
deſcriptions, and attributes 3 {o, that the.intelleQ 
being ſo well informed”, will hardly. admit. to be 
impaſed upon; by any ſophiflica arguments 3 for 
thereby he is put in © capacity of diſcerning right 
from wrong, and acquainted with the ſeveral me+ 
thods and ways, cyen with ſome-rules (which (cl- 
Hom adwit of any exceptions) not to yield to avy 
probable, likely,-and ſpecious words and expreſſt- 
ous to be defrauded of the knowledg of truth. 


A ſe 
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'-"'Aſecond bWiefit of Learning, is the good in- 
finences it ha upon the will, not ſq much imme-. 
diately' as' by the means of the intdlet', which 


her p. well informed, as we faid, will conform 
If co his laſt determinations: for though the 

will; which is a hav free' 'agent, doth ſaffer 5, and 
aQton, nor violence yetit is moved, incline an 
petfaaded, - 


\ Leatnipg doth alſo afford us help 8 "and rules; 
dw / to maſter our paſſions , though not always, 
pee tentires, when they would break 'ont-with 
ger impetyofity. | In mar is, that which 
ed the inferior part of the: ſour, wherein 

der'the appetites Teiſible ayd' copicupiſcible are 
that we call paſſions, which all Pe xe fybjeet to; 
bar. mon more, fame leſs, thebeft and wiſeſt 
men, firugling pil, and Lins p being 

ghomi under, oy” vp 


Hoy. 8.x I. Vi itiis nemo fine naſcitnr timus ie 4 
Sar: 365+, | qui minimis urgetwr. 149i mY 


Nbw theſe paſſions are ſcated inthe Heart; withae- 
ooh wd elide and fit#s 7 Queen: ; 
FAIT things ena due” order and ſubordf- 
L ought to obeys. "and be ſubſer> 
fito : are be pare of "ma T0 tmiſch ſeafible 
cheſil effet of Alan's ſin,” For as through 
pridy utid inBdetity he ibejet ts God-, + 
his natural affetioks are become rebellious to hirr, 
Fyrantitlng the'beſt part of his out,” and. ſome- 
mes 'uſurp that power, which they ought to ſub- 
ric to : * for as rlicy are in the moſt brutiſh and ſen» 
litivepart of man, ſo' *tis harder to rule them. 
God, who is able to {ubdue all things unto —_— 
an 
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of Youth at Homo. 29 
and who #1 the day of bis power,” + 1 + 
from unwilling , makgs ns a willing  Plal, 11073, , 
people, when he pleaſes, doth curb,  - | $+} 
tame, break, and-bruiſe thoſe unruly and inordi- 
nate affections, let them be never (o Riff and Nub» 
born 3 wherefore the beſt remedy for thofe. who 
are much ſabje& to theſe diſorders, and whole» 
fire to be rid of them, is to addreſs themſelves to 
God for his affiftance, who can bring every thought 
and affeion under to the obedience of the Lord 
Jefus' Chriſt. | SLAMS © oF 
After this, Humane learning is of -great uſe and 
advantage 3 for - thereby we are not only acquain+ 
ted with the nature of the diſtempers, but logs 
eaughe the beft-and moſt ſatable remedy , and. the 
fitteſt way to apply it. Men who are ated 
ſenſual principles, aim at the ſatisfaRion of their 
ſenſes; hat they who have learnedand felt the cor» 
ruption of theſe, - will fence againſt, and bridle 
them. :Not to be hindered in'following the di- 
Qates of reaſon, they will know, bow-cheſe paſt 
ons make us like unto brutes, which infinitely we = 
ought to differ: from 3 ſpecially by reaſon of our 
immortal ſouls, ; created after Gods image and 
likeveſs. . Philoſophy can teach: us the vaſt diffe» 
rence, which God in his mercy hath fet between 
us and brutes : whether it be in our principle or in 
our:end ; whether; in our : eſſence or exiſtence; 
atid&though as :to :the matter, there be ſome con- 
formity, as tothe form there is ſuch adiſparity, as - 
between mortal and immortal ,;- corruptible: and 
uncprruptible-? -How.many. examples can Hiſtory 
afford us, of 'thoſe,: who having proſtituted- their 
xeaſon, and inſlaved them(elves-ta their paſſions, 
were brought to troubles and miſeries : And as "5 
INT cc 


$0 "Optio iacitte 
ſee, that 0s when hoſt; whoſe Gut ite 
e themito govern; altthin 
—_— bryrrvd theta pant arr 
alted above reaſon; nothing lion bars rders, 
—_ and Unavoidable rune both ichn and 


I bo her tention any = 
a#©d-rales; which Divinity ceaches us v 
ſubjeR. Scripture which is the oantain of it, 


-df axgarrients/ to that 3 and CT ks 


exerciſes himſelf in the reading thereof, will up+ 
of this account, find a mh deabtof help and com- 


fort thereity - *Divinicy, which'as'I faid; is deti« 


ved from thenes, doth much cnlarge and explain 
it, and aff6rds us the beſt direQions we Air 


for to nods" pe 

' But to'proceed to another thing, of a Huifbhie 
Scienees, Moral y teaches ris beſt there- 
tn 5 the wants 110 motives, incentives,” precepts, 
rules, and examples, tobring ustoit. 'By'the help 
of thels, great met1 of Anriquity;as Socrater, Hlex> 
anilor whe Gread, 'Stipio, Cato, 'and many others, 
fade thitir edaNticy, patience, conftanicy , terhpe- 
yatice,” md- other vertues fo famous: for Fog: a 
found ont by the light of Nature , and the rules 
Morality,” how neceſſary it was for thetn to cs 
quer- their paſſions;they undertook it with ſacceſs, 
and foretd their enctnics to admire and love them': 


And among all cheſe' exatyples , there is hardly - 


any but 'was-a learned and underſtanding. man? 

the Conquerors themiſelves', as Mexander, Ceſar, 

&e. were ſo; the former having been carchully i in+ 

firuRed'by his Tator Ariftoriez, and Ceſar's Come 

mentarics ſhew 'what a manner of man be was. 

One day, 4:iftozle being asked;, 'what « my 
: 


of Towth' at Hoon. 31 
Gal he, af bergern th ing entth dew; ring of 
Caid he, ay on ;- bring 
opinion , that a — learning ia Nacue 
Morey; hana that 

now'T atm upois this ſubje& , L muſt ſhew 
how benefickl- Learning is 3 ſave Ia, 'ris necef- 
Gty to.many,! and\convenicht to all; it dovh en- 
via the mind , 'reifie the will , regulate aſſet» 
and perfects natural parts, and} is 
__— whole man, whom it doth Ge 
and. diſpoſe almoſt for every thing: Burthis is 
moſt certainly true , that bes @ burthen 
nora hinderance to any. And firſt, if I confider 
it in relation co a man in his retirement, when be 
is; far from company , and wants converſation, 
Rk hath reading and meditation. ' Sornerims 
oo es wil all him ine the _—_— 
the Country, or empers- w 
within, doors whilſt thoſe who love Hawking 
and Hunting only , want Hawks and'Hounds 
andothers who love nothing bur Gaming, want 
Money ot Company : he will not wanc ectertain= 
ment, he can converſe with: che dead , who. fin- 
cerely, and without fear or flattery, d> condemns 
Vice, and commend Vertuey without Qirring from 
his ſfkudy be can know the world, without any 
danger he can ſec Battels , breaking and-overturn- 
ing of Kingdoms: ſo. that whilſt others do'noe 
know what 'to do when their ſports fail -them, 
this is content., and ſatisfied-, and with one may 
wellſiy, Nox minus ſolu queari ſolus , I am never 
leſs alone than when I am alone: for in his Book 
he willfind the company and experience of _ 
men who went before hit, examples to befo 
ed, and TRgEn to þe avoidtd, 


"Thani 
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Moreover, is a'man in any 2 heis-able 
"*more or leſs to diſcourſe upon f 
4s: he obliged, himſelf co. cxitertgin company in his 
own houſe or elſewhere? [he hath. tack and vari 
ety'te do't: anda. Traveller, if he:belcarned, is 
a fit companion for" any honeſt and vertuous man 
.he tnetts with 3: of; whom one. finds abroad' a 
-great variety. | be 5; 20 
:+ {I bope no body; will.deny, how every;one who 
is co ſpeak-in publick,if it muſt be well done, hath 
occaſion of ſomekarning. - A Lawyer who deſires 
;tobe ctginent, muſt be yerſed in Rhetogickto give 
-a\form- to,and ſet his. ſpeech in order 3- and 'under- 
Rand ſomething in Logick to deliver his reaſons 
and arguments in a.duc method : Learning can af- 
ford him many:tliiogs: to. enrich: his -diſcourſs, 
which rules of Rhetoxick wilt make more elegans, 
;more-pathetick,-and perſuaſive, ,and will perhaps 
xendex him more cloquent if he-hath any diſpolt- 
:tion towards it. TIT Te: I 
- A Divine, who in the Pulpit is almoſt every day 
to inſtruct, corre, convince, ang perſugde 3 how 
Can he'teach effecually, | and move affe@ians with 
ucceſs,. except all Arts and Sciences ,, which arc 
ſervantsto. Divinity, do afford him plenty and va- 
riety of matter :; People will-reſpet and eſteem 
.their Paſtors for-theit parts; learning and abili- 
-ties: by which reſpeR they are diſpoſed to give car 
to, and; follow exhortations and dircQions they 
xeccive, from them.:.. Daily: experience teaches us 
.how. unlearned and  ignorant..Pxeachers , are not 
much. followed, andit is an effe&. of. God's anger 
:When;he takes ſhining Stars and Candleſticks (for 
—_ ſo the Scxipture callsMiniſters from 
Rev, 2,5, a pcople, and gives then ignorant 
y" _ teachers, 
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ble anFfuteaantd”,” d6! wrelt Seri" 2 Per.3. 16: 
ptures totheir own condemnation. ©. 
Ina" word,” -folidity and clegaricy of a (Sermon, 
and eloquence of a' Paſtor'(which "things receive 
great helpfrom Learning) are ever acceptable to 
heaters", arid neceflary to a Preacher, who is to 
make good his cauſe out of Scripture, Nature, Rea 
ſon;- Authority, &+. and to defend it from the ca- 


vils and fophiſtry of his Adverfaries. " 


-*Stateſmen 'alo; 'when they ſit'at a Council- 


Table to'tnake their propoſals, ought:to back them 


with reaſons , confirm them with "examples and 
prettedents,' and” to refute the grounds of contrary 


Opinions. ''To'their Treatics with Foreign States, = 


how nimble, 'wiſe, and circumfpet ought they to 
be;"to clude the defigns of others; and to carry on 
their own :' when any League is tobe fornied, or 
diffolved , Manifeſto's to be publiſhed , and' fo 
many intrigues abroad and at home carried of!': 
and in” the' management of all other State "affairs, 
how' beneficial will it prove to have a good pen 


tifed 'by a good head. Hiſtories afford us examples” 


of thoſe ' who through Learning were'ſo fitted 
for publick employments, that almoſt as ſoon as 


they" began,' they made themſelves famous therein, '- 


ſome in politicks; others in tnartial affairs: The 
ſame T may fay of every private Gentleman, who 
being 'a marrof Eftate and Intereſt in his Country, 
hath ground chop for being choſen a Parſiament 
man, where almoſt every day, when they fit, have 
occaſion of making tryaFof their parts and learn- 
ing, whereby they are cxied up, come to be leading 
men in the Houſe, and ſoare taken notice of , the 
whole Nation over, and become neceſſary to Court 
and State. : D Though 


We 
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Though as yetI have not named Phyfitians., I 
4299 none W #194 that png Ps flary 
to them 3 and though I know the praGical part 
is that which js required moſt of all, this is cex- 
tainly much helped and made eafier by Theoxy : 
and indeed of all profeſſions this of Phyſick xe- 
Jules reading as much asany. The objec is (o, 
noble, hath ſo many, dependencies , and is of ſo 
vaſt an extent, that it requires the whale man,and 
the whole life of man ? How many thouſands. of 
Diſiempers is the body hy a to. , whereof they 
are tQ know the figns and ſymptoms , the cauſes, 
Cs, and remedies? what a ſtudy is that of the 
terpper and conſtitutions of men which they, muſt 
know, and ſeveral circumfiances to:be obſeryed 
b chem 3: then the number of Books concerning 
their profeſſion, which at one time ox other, 'tis fit 
for thern to read, written in Arabick, Greek, La=- 
tin ,. and (ſeveral other Languages 3 ſurely their 
task is, great, ſeeing that , according to what. ſays 
one of the Fathers, Adam, through fin hath / 1ſt 
the ſoul of his poſterity to . the care of Divines, 
their body in the hapds of Phyſicians , and their 
oods and eſtates are committed to Lawyers. 
Therefore there is no doubt to be- made , but 
that Learning will prove a great advantage to.old 
and young, BoGors and (Scholars, and to eyery; 
one according to his capacity : It is then negeſſary 
betimes to put Children upon it 3 
+ Ars longs therebeing ſo | long a courſe toxun, 
vita breok. andthe life of man being ſo ſhort. 


Amongſt Heathens Learning was, 


{o conſiderable, that one of their Sets accounted 
it to be the chicf good of men': as others decla- 
red tkeraſclves for vertue. St. Pax defixes ts be 

delivered 
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delivered from wnreaſonable men >  Thel, 3. 2, 
the word is 4747 without Topicks | 

or Logick, toſhew that this Art or Science which 
is the door into all the reſt, is cfential, or at leaſt 
neceſſary to man as ſuch 3 Reaſon being an efſen> 
tial principle of humanity. 

Hitherto I ſpecified nothing of what Books, 
Arts, and Sciences Youth are to be taught; 'be- 
cauſe in my diſcourſe about Learning, I have been 
drawn to ſpeak of that which is proper and nece{- 
ſary to men of all ages. Indeed to treat of this ex» 
aRly and methodically, I ought t@ have made; a 
diſtinQion of ages, as Childhood, infancy ,' &c; 
but as in ſo doing many things bad fallen ugder 
conſideration , which are not of my purpoſe;, I 
thought fit to wave ic till now; when I intend in 
few words to tell my mind of it. ' 

Firſt, I know that not only every Nation, but 
alſo almoſt every School, and every particular Pre- 
ceptor have different ways and methods, and read 
ſome different Books,excepting Accidence, Grams 
mars and DiQtionaries > which though, as to 'the 
ſubſtance and rules they be every where alike, yet 
they aredigeſted and compiled in a different way 3 
fothat every Nation hath theſe fundamental Books 
particular toher ſelf : but as to Claffical Authors, 
they uſe very much the ſame' every where'3 the 
choice which hath been made -of them being uni» 
verſally approved'of, and with good reaſon: too3 
for they are the productions of as fine wits as ever 
Rome had , I mean the Pocts 5 as 
Ovid, Virgil, Horace, and * Terence * Theſerwofor 
C __ an African.) with Plawts, Comedies. | 
&c. for the Latins: Heſiode and 


Horye* for the Greeks, For Proſe of the lower orb, 
| D 2 Core 
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Corderixs, Vives, Eraſmus bis Colloquies, then Dwin- 


tus Curtius, Florus, Fuſtin, Ceſar's Commentaries, 
and. of a higher form for Poets, Lxcanus, Fuvena- 
lis, Perfis. For Hiſtorians, Liviw, Smetonins, 


_ C. Tacitus, Plutarch, and ſeveral others, all which 


I may reduce under the notion of Humaniores lit- 
ters taught in Schools to ſeveral forms, befides, Fa- 
-bles, whether Poetical or Moral,as Ovid's Metamore 
pboſes, AX ſop's, andothers. 
- But there are ſome nice ſpirits, who would have 
the uſe of theſe Books forbidden only becaufe they 
are. the works of Heathens 3 yet I think they 
he to be fatisfied, conlidering they are univer- 
fally uſed amongſt Chriſtians : but 1 add, they are 
not made-uſe of -upon any account of Faith or 
Religion, but only for the Wit, Learning, Lan- 


guage , and ſometimes -good Morality, found in | 


them, and for want of better in that kind. 

In all this, I would have them to proceed by 
degrees, as firſt of all, being perfe@ in their Acci- 
dence and Grammar , to turn Engliſh into Latin, 
and to learn by heart ſome of the Works of the 


| fore-named Poets, with the Engliſh of it , or clſe 


if that be too hard to begin with Caro's Di- 
fticha de moribus, ox Verini Dit icha y, becauſe, beſides 
the tongue, they may therein learn very good ſen- 
tences of morality. : All this time I do not exclude 
the' private Exerciſes they ought to make in their 
Studies, when they are come from School z for 
having done the task required of them in the 
School, they may, and muſt fall upon reading of 
ſome Hiſtory or other good Book, whether Latin 
or Engliſh, commended to them, or of their own 
chuling, 


s 


Poetry 


of Youth at Home. 37 

Poetry they ought not to negle&t, ſpecially they 
who have any genius towards itz and therefore 
chey muſt exerciſe themſelves in all manner of Ver- 
ſes, whether Exameter and Pentameter, Sapphick, 
Aſclepiade , Phalenck, Tambick,, ChoriamSick,, oc 
others 3 for thereby they will attain to a greater 
facility of underſtanding Latin Poets, who ex» 
preſſed themſelves in thoſe kinds of Verſes. In all 
this I wiſh, that as the School and age do bring the 
young man's parts to maturity , ſo Tutors would 
advance their LeQures. I ſaid before, thoſe ought 
not to negle& making Verſes who are inclined and 
diſpoſed towards it 3 ſuch as Ovid, who faith of 
himſelf, Dyicquid conabar dicere carmen erat : and 
it had been. pitty his Father had prevailed with 
him, when through hard uſage he extorted this 
promiſe from him, | 


Parce mihi genitor, poſthac hand carmina conlame 


As to Cicero for want of this diſpoſition he did 
better to follow the proſe wherein he ſo admirably 
well could expreſs himſelf , and leave off his — 
O fortunatam natam me Conſule Romam. 

In the mean time I wiſh them not to negle& 
the Tongues, or School Languages : firſt, the La- 
tin 3 Iknow all this while they have been learning 
of it 3 but I deſire the purity, the Idiome, and the 
critick part,and as much as can be to perfe& them- 
ſelves in't; for moſt ancient Authors have writ- 
ten in this tongue , which is the door of Sciences, 
and the univerſal character , whereby all Nations 
may underſtand one another, ir ought to be loved 
not only for the uſe and neceſſity , but alſo for the 
beauty and elkegancy. Hence it is that ſome call it 
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4 Regina, the tongue which is the queen of 
all che reſt. The difficulty of this conſiſts in ſpeak- 


I 
"Sbhen the Greek called Lingua Copioſa, becauſe 
it abounds very much in words and expreſſions 1 
and for the compoſition of words, none is ſo fit as 
this, Many good Books are written in't , out of 
which theRomans borrowed part of their learning; 
and once at Athens , which was the great School 
of the world, all Arts and Sciences were taught 
in this Tongue. Cicero him(ſclf was there to learn 
it: this is of a great uſe, ſpecially to Divines , to 
underſtand the Septwagint, or 70 Interpreters , but 
chiefly the New Teſtament, originally written in 
Greek. When St, Paul did write to the Romans 
it wasin Greck, though he knew well the Latin 
Tongue, which he ſpoke when he was among 
them : the knowledge of Tongues being one of 
the gifts which God had beſtowed upon him. 
This he expreſſes when he faith, 7 
1 Cor. 14.18. ſþeak more tongues than you all: This 
of, isalfo a Tongue neceſſary to Phy- 
ſitians to underſtand the works of Hypocrates, Dioſ< 
corides, Galenus, and others who have written in*t; 
beſides that, moſt parts of man's body, great many 
Diſeaſes, and the names of ſeveral. Drugs are ex- 
prefſed in that language 3 the difficulty of this. 
conliſts in writing, | | 
The Hebrew Tongue, called Lingua S anita by 
reaſon of the many holy things written in't, is ve- 
ry neceſſary to Divines for the underſtanding ob 
the Old Teſtament ,, which is originally in this. 
In the confuſion of Languages , at the building 


of the Tower of Babel, this remained in the houſe. 


of one Heber, whence I think it was called He-- 
brew : 
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brew 3 beſides the reafor I already mentioned why 
it is called holy, there tray be this, that it conitaihs 
ho unhandſome or unbecoming word, but it doth 
exprels things in terms very decetit and modeft : 
where thete is a queſtion gbont'a Text,or the true 
{ignification of 4 word , to be able to diſcourſe of 
it, one muſt be verſed in the Original, which alſo 
hath a peculiar idiorhe , aiid a ſingular energy, 
which it loſes in part, being tranſlated into other 
Languages :' Farthermore, if one hath a mind 6 
underſtand the Targums, Talmuds, and other Ra- 
binical Writings; he muſt be skilled in the Hebrew 
Language, out of which rmolt other Languages, 
whether antient by moderti have borrowed ſome- 
thing. Unider this I comprehend the Samaritan, 
whereof the letters differ only in figure from the 
Hebrew , We have only the Pextateuch , or five 
Books of Moſes written in this the difficulty of 

it conſiſts in reading, | 
The Chaldaic Language will alſo prove uſeful 
and neceſſary to Divines, not only by reaſon of the 
afhnity it hath with the Hebtew , of which it is a 
Dialeft 3 the charaQer of both. having the ſame 
name and figure , but 'alfo by reaſon of the 
Paraphraſe written in that latguage , which was 
neceſſary for the underſtanding of the Text after 
70 years captivity 3 for the people born in Babylon 
and other places of Chaldea, wherein they were 
diſperſed, being forced to ſpeak the langnage of 
their Maſtcts, forgot their own (for here it was 
not asin Egypt, where they werealtogether in the 
Land of Goſhen. )” After they had leave to return 
home, this Paraphraſe was compiled to make 
np underſtand the Text, as I ſaid before, which 
came to be of an Authority almoſt cquiyalent to 
" D + the 
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the original. Hence came that affipity., and ſome 
mixture of both /and there is whole Chapters in 
this tongue in the Prophelie of Daniel, ſome ver- 
ſes in Ezra, and elſewhere. | 
The Syriack, which is derived from the He- 
brew -and Chaldaick, of as others think, is almoſt 
the ſame with this, only of a different DialeQ, is 
alſo necefary , becauſe of the verſion of the Old 
and New Teſtament made into it z which com- 
pared with the Hebrew; gives a great light to- the 
ſenſe of the Text, and much more in relation to 
the New Teſtament 3 for this in| J«#dea was the 
common tongue in the days of our Saviour, and 
of his Apofile> 3 wherefore,in ſeveral places of the 
Goſpels and Epiſtles, we find ſeveral idiomes and 
phraſes of this tongue, which are no ways proper 
to the Greek 3. {Þ that *tis thought the Eyangeliſts 
(except St. Luke, who ſpecially well underfiood 
the Greek tongue) conceived firſt in Syriack their 
Goſpels, and then. put- them into Greek. This 
Syriack then was their mother tongue ; ſo that 
true Hebrew was not commonly underſtood 3 as 
appears by this , that our Saviour 
Marth. 27.46 on the Croſs, crying out Ei El; 
#71 49+ Lamma ſabactani , The ſtanders by 
amongſt them , the Inhabitants of 


F eruſalem being the greateſt part , did nat under- 


ſtand-it, but ſaid, be calls for Elias z and the reſt 
ſaid, let us ſee whether Elias will come : which 
words could not be pronounced but by Jews, who 
+6 acquainted with the name and hiſtory of 

ias, 

The Arabick tongue is very conſiderable upon 
the account of her antiquity and uſcfulneſs 3 for it 
did not only begin to be known in the diys of 


Aſmael, 


of Touth at |Home. _ : 


Iſmael ſon of Agar, who went into Arabjathe De- 
fart z hut it was {© after the confuſion of tongyes 
at Babel, when Sabi, a Nephew of Cham, went in- 
to't, whence it was called Sabea. That people cal- 
led Arabians, have, been careful to keep it from 
mixture with other Languages 3 for they had no 
communication with other Nations. Hence it is 
that they call themſelves the beſt Gentlemen of 
the world 3 their blood in matter of alliances ha- 
ving not been mixed with other people: They 
have gotten the name of being the greateſt Rob- 
bers in the world, This tongue is very copious 
and eaſic to be learned, there being but few rules, 
with fewer exceptions: This, as I ſaid, is of great 
uſe to Divines, not only by reaſon of the affinity it 
hath with the Hebrew, but alſo becauſe of the tra- 
duction of the Bible into it.; which compared 
with the original, gives a great light to the Text. 
All Books of Mahumetan's ſuperfticion ar# written. 
in't, as well as the Alcoran in all their Services 
they uſe it z and 'where they have Schools , they 
learn it, asbere we doLatin and Greek, It is al- 
{o uſeful to Phyſicians , becauſe there hath been of 
that Nation great men in that profeſſion who have 
written in that language 3 beſides thoſe Books 
which are extant abovt other Arts and Sciences, as 
Mathematicks, Politicks, Hiſtorical and Chymis» 
cal, 

Other tongues there are, which,if a man's gent» 
us inclines him to learn, he will find help and plea- 
fure in'tz but theſe I think to be the. chict and 
molt neceſſary to be learned in Schools, which 
indeed for the moſt part are commonly taught in 
them. 

But I muſt leave off ſpeaking of tougues to're- 
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aſſume ty diſcourſe where 1 lefe it, when I be- 
gan to fall upori this ſubject. I would have the 
young, Seholar to be put upon Declamations aſſoon 
as he is fit forit 3 this will not only try , but alſo 
imptove his parts 3 for then he ruſt read Books to 
get a ſibek upon occafion : and alſo this will give 
Him confidence to ſpeak in publick, which he will 
endeavour to do to his credit: Herein he can. be 
miuch helped by Rhetorick, whoſe end is to per- 
ſtiade 3 therefore he muſt perfe&t himſelf in all the 
corhmon places thereof; whence he may learn In- 
vention and Elocution, of which the firſt will af- 
ford him matter etiough for the ſubje& he ſhall 
have in hand 3 and the laſt can teach him a way 
and a tmethod howto difpoſc of it-into a good or- 
der-: then the mals and : figures will be an 
ovriament to his difcourſe , whether it falls under 
the Genders demonſtrative, deliberative, or judi- 
tiarie,toſtate well-a'caſe,then ground it upon ſolid 
reaſons, neatly delivered, and in a good language 
and to have the way of conciliating or getting” the 
good will of Judges and hearers, are certainly the 
efſential parts of the art of Oratory. By theſe 
means the two great Orators, Demoſthenes and Ci- 
cero , the one among the Greeks, the other amongſt 
the Romans, ſpoke ſo often with the good ſucceſs 
which every one knows: This can enable a man 
not only to ſpeak in publick, but alſo fit him with 
dexterity, privately to manage a buſineſs. 

Logick will teach him to ſpeak Categorically, 
and in few words to ſay much ;-to put an argu- 
ment in form, and to know the fallacy of thoſe 
made againſt the moods of every- figure , and all 
manner of ſophiſtry: there he may learn what 
2n e&rs rations , what univecrſals, what ſabſiances, 

acci- 


accident, and other predicaments are: in a' word, 
dialeQick can give him a taſte of all other Arts and 
Sciences , this being the right door into them all. 

Natural Philoſophy can inſtru&t him of the 
Principles of natural being, and of the natural 
body it ſelf; beſides all things in't, from it, or re- 
lating to it, the ſubje&t of generation and corru- 
ption ſo neceſſary and uſeful to be known 3 and the 
matters concerning the ſoul may therein be cleat- 
ed to him. This is neceſſary to Phyſitians , ſpeci- 
ally, according to the maxim , Vbi deſinit Phyſicas 
#bi incipit Medicus. , 

Metaphyfick treateth of ſupernatural things,that 
is,in compariſon of thoſe relating to natural Philo- 
ſophy, therein one ſhall hear of ens tranſcendens, 
eſſences of things, »num. vernum , bonum, and ſe> 
veral other things very obſtruſe, except they be 
judiciouſly and methodically cleared. Hence is the 
next ltep to Divinity 3 for,Ubi defnit Metapbyſicus, 
ibi incipit Theologus, 

Ethicks dire& how to guide our ations and 
rule our paſſions 3 it makes Vice odious, and Ver- 
tue lovely it reſolves ſeveral dubious caſes; and 
repreſents the four Cardinal Vertues to be followed 
by us, Juſtice, Fortitude, Temperance, and Pru- 
dence are therein ſet forth in ſuch a dreſs as is able 
to make us ſtrive to attain to them. In a word, 
hence are derived the good precepts of what is 
called morality, which (ſpecially thoſe of pru- 
dence) are of great uſe to Stateſmen, according to 
the ſaying, Vb: definit Ethicus, ibi incipit Politicus. 

Hiſtory alſo muft be known 3 it hath two parts, 
one called natural, which is a general colleQion of 
the particular works of nature 3 the other is civil, 
and this is a colleQion of the life and works of 


partt- 
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particular men ; Chronology and Coſmography, eh 

both depending upon natural Hiſtory, are the Baſis ' $ 
and Foundation of that we call civil : they afford |} ** 
the circumſtances of time and place, without which 
nothing can be done, or preſerved in order. Na- th 
tural Hiſtory relates to the produtions of Nature, | it 
as the Civil to the ations of men. Indecd it isan' } © 
, uncertain, difficult, and almoſt unpoſſible thing for dc 
Modern Authors to examine the motions and acci= | 
dents of former times, to find out the natural in- | 


ip clination of perſons whom we never have (cen or 
known, to declare the unreſolyedne(s of a councel- 
we were never called to, to dive into the ſecrets of 
a Prince, whoſe confident we never have been, 
, and to deſcribe thihgs unknown ; Wherefore the ſo 
| belt is to find Hiſtorians who lived in the times | 
| when things relatcd were ated, and were well ac- 
FF quainted with the things they did write: yet the lol 
thing ſhall fil} be liable to exception 3 namely, 
1 that ſuch Writers have perhaps been partial , and 
+ may be miſ-informed : nevertheleſs, although ſuch |} Y® 
| an Hiſtory be defeQtuous in her circumſtances, yet 
| it is ſolid in the main , and asto matter of fact re- } I" 
| hting publick ations of times paſt, 

The fiudy of Hiſtory is very beneficial to all 
forts of perſons , *tis inſtead of Learning to the |} ®® 
unlearned, and ſupplies ſome,not only with know- 
ledge, but alſo, with prudence 3 ſeveral other 
things are merely ſpeculative, and for theory on- | PF 
'þ ly > but this is altogether for praQtice. Politicks || "© 
and Morals are two of the moſt praQtical things | 


| that are for what ſpeculations they contain, do |} © 
ll ! rend only to lead to a praQtice 3, yet this goeth fur- = 
[! ther, for it contains the effedts of what they only = 


ſhew reaſons tor 3 it is not ſatisfied to give rules, as 
they 
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they do,but alſo ſtrengthens them with precedents; 
| andilluſtrates it with examples. In the reading of 
it we make a reflection upon the mariners and a« 
Ctions of good and evil men, and obſerve therein 
that which kept order in Corporations and Socic+ 
ties, and what cauſed diforders in them whence 
are drawn judicious conſequences of what is to be 
done or avoided, whether in publick or private : 
out of this Morals and Politicks are derived. | 
Further, Hiſtory is ſo pleaſant , that every on®# 
delights in't; for it contains many things to ex- 
te the curiolity of | men , and is free of thoſe 
crabby things and difficulties which other ſorts of 
Learning are attended with. Other Sciences are 
ſometimes ſubje& to decay : bat on the contrary, 
this is renewed every day by the acceſs of new 
matter and tranſaQions ſo that 'tis ſo far. from 
loling any thing of its luſtre , that it is increaſed 
every day :- which advantage ſhe imparts to thoſe 
who are acquainted with her 3 for by her help 
young men grow old in experience, without any 
decay of ftrength 3 and old men go back to their 
younger da\s, and loſe nothing of their wiſdom. 
Whenſoever Hiſtory gives us councels, it declares 
the events of it, and all actions it doth publith 3 
one way or other it makes known the motives and 
cauſcs 3 fo that we may perceive thereby, which 
either prudence. or hazard had nearer influerc.s 
upon great events. Ina word, there is ſuch a va- 
ricty of things pleaſant and profitable, that he who 
will not value it muſt be thought to have forfeited 
common ſcnſe and reaſon. | 
. But the great and general advantage we get by 
Hiltory, is the experience of ſo many ages, that ſo 
we ſhould enjoy the fruit of other mens labors, - 
wiſe 
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wiſe at their own coſts, and receive benefit from 
every thing they have done, whether bad or good, 
avoiding them in one, and imitating in the other 
having marked to poſterity , and as it were, ſet a 
buoy to warn us from dangers and places , where 
others have been daſhed or ſunk. This commen+ 
dation of Hiſtory I can conclude no. better than 


_ with what the Emperor Bafilis in his excellent 


inſtruction exhorted his Son Leox to follow, when 
Kte ſhould come to the Empire. Son, neglef not the 
reading of ancient Hiſtories, for without pain you may 


find therein that which others bave collefied with mal. ) 


labour , you can learn what virtues made ſome to ho 
boneft men, and for what vices others were accounted 
wicked. Init you may obſerve all the differences of 
humane life, and how many cbanges all things are ſub+ 
Jett to : the inconſtaucy of worldly affairs will appear to 
you, and the notable falls of the greatefi Empires of the 
world » In ſhart , you may obſerve bow bad afions 
ever are followed with ſome puniſhments , and bow 


good ones at one time or other are attended with re- 


wards : ſo that you muſt avoid the firſt for fear of fats 
ling into the hands of Divine Juſtice , and give up 
your ſelf to theſe laſt to deſerve the rewards which in- 


 fallibly you ſhallreceive. | 


Nothing can be: added to theſe inſtructions, 
which. deſerve to be written inletters of gold 3 
but I muſt ay, that Hiſtories are'to be read with 
fome caution 3 for moſt are cenſurcd for one thing 

or other,there being nothing perfe 
Hiſt. lib. 4. in this world. Cornelius Tacitus, 
; who thought amiſs of Providence, 
doth nevertheleſs flatter Veſpaſian, with being a 
miniſter choſen by the gods to work miracles, and! 
give light toa blind man, and health to one who 
Was 


| 
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was fick in the City of Alexaudria. ay 
In which two things, as one ſaith Lipfhms ': 
well, he contradicts himſelf to be- 

came a flatterer : this makes Tertull;an call bim 2 
forger of lies. Others do ſhew. themſelves pneel 
thus, by reaſon of jealoufic between 

Plato and Xenephon : this laſt ſpeaks The Wats of 
ill of Menox, becauſe he was Plato's ©77- ih. 2. 


good friend. .So becauſe Herodotus 


had been ill uſed by the Corinthians in his Wri- 
tings, contrary to truth, makes them runaway in 
the Battcl of Salamina z ſo he omitted ſome things 
tending to the commendation .of that . people 
which might hayebeen an ornament to his Hiſto- 
xy- Amongſt the reſi, the ſolemn 
Prayer of the Corinthian Women 400-R Piu- 
to Venus, to the end ſhe would en- a ow 
flame their Husbands hearts to the ncyngy Oh, | ; 
Battel againſt the Perſians: And be- 
cauſe S 2luſtins was an enemy: to Cicero, he paſſes 
by the honour done to him after the ſuppreſion 
of Catalina's Conſpiracy. This: vice Thucidides 
is * "yp from by Marcellas in the Hiſtory of his 
Lite 

The ſame Herodotus and others have written 
ſome fabulous and falſe things, not out of any de- 
fire they had ſo to do, but for want of a true in» 
formation : Indeed to make credible a Hiſtory, it 
were to be wiſhed, that he who writes it had been 
preſent to the ations he mentioneth, or had heard 
them from thoſe who were preſent; and yet he 
muſt not -indifferently make 'uſe of every ones 
notes, but chiefly of thoſe, who being concerned, 
are able to declare the cauſes, :councels, and ends 
aimed at 3 which qualification makes me _— 

Kim 
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Thxcidides in the Athenian Wars: And to ſpeak 
the truth, Miniſters of State are the fitteſt men to 
write Hiſtories, or at leaſt to furniſh matter for it 3 
for they are acquainted with the true eſtate of af* 
fairs, the grounds, deliberations, ſecret and under- 
hand Treaties , and with the will and intereſts of 
their Princes ; but either they have no time to do't, 
_ elſe dare not , thinking it not fit nor ſafe for 
nem. | 

Laſtly,moſt are partial for theit Nation or them- 
ſelves, and then fay nothing to the advantage of 
their enemies, but what is not poſſible for them to 
conceals *Tis as when the Children of Iſrael had 
no Cutlers amongſt them , they were forced to: go 
to the Philiſtines . to . whet their Knives and 
Swords , who' were ſure never to ſet thetn the 
right edge 3 ſo either they will be ſilent of the 
brave Exploits of the enemies of their Nations, of 
derogate very much from them to leſſen their own 
lofſes, and make greater their victories: Upon 
this reaſon 1 judge of Annibals tranſcendent me- 

Tit and warlike capacity : For if 
Yer born it | Livits a Roman could not avoid to 
Pads. ſpeak well of ſo dangerous an ene- 

my of his Country, what had it 
been if we could have ſeen his Hiſtory written-by 
a Carthaginian. 

As for Divinity,for certain the mote one knows 
of it the better it will be, yer becauſe every one's 
genius and calling. doth not require to be a DoQtor 
of it, I muſt ſhew how much is ncceſſary for every 
one to know. Firſt, it is required all ſhould be 
inſtructed in the Principles of Religion, common 
to all Nations 3 namely.that there is a God, who is 
the firſt cauſe of all things, and hath his being _ | 

im- 
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from himſelf, and ſo through the Articles of Chri-i 
ſtian' Reformed Religion, as they. are ſet down in' 
our Confeſſion of Faith and Catechiſms, whether, 
they be the Churchies, or of particular men, as 
Balls, Perkins's', which- is one; of -the-plaineRt;; 
cleareſt, eaſieſt,” yet as much methodical as any 5 
and! of Primate Uſpers , which is an excellent. 
one-, but for Chriftians of a higher form ; the. 
 Aﬀemblies Catechifan is full, intelligible and. excels. 
lent. Kod 4 CO NINE 
Then they muſt be verſed in Scriptures, becauſe: 
their Faith is to be built upon't 3 wherefore they, 
ſhould have at hand one or two Texts; at leaſt ,,to, 
ground upon every Article of their Belief. - Jn: a 
word, I would have every young man well pffjnci- 
ptcd; and ſo wdll groynded in his, Religion , that, 
according tg the Precept of Saint ITO 
Peter , they may beready togive an 1 Pet. 3: 15%. 
account of their Faith' to every one - 
that-asks it, not only declaring what it is that they. 
believe, _ but alſo giving their reaſons and proofs. 
for it , and anſwering objeQions which others can, 
ake againſt it; for.'tis not enough'to aſſert ,. but, 
Iſo one muſt defend his Religion, for fear, when he 
octh abroad, he ſhould be moved and ſhaken from 
It; X 


Having, affirmed that we ought to be verſed in 
criptures, becauſe our Faith is grounded thereup- 
Mn, and it being known, how in ſome places they 
:ontain things difficult, and above any ordinary ca= 
acity, I think it neceſſary to enlarge more up=n 
his,the more,becauſe the fimple and ignorant ought 
$ well to know what they believe, as the greateſt 

cholar ; every one being to anſwer for _— 
| E an 
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are three Perſons, Father, Sv. -and Holy 
co-&ential in nature, co-etergal in time, and co-. 
equal or Rf equal in power: theſe perſons, 
diftioguil pot divided ; amongſt them\is 
nVrder without "confuſion : ; the nature is ſpiritual, 
conſequently immateria] and unCorruptible », 
fitple withqut any compoſition , whether meta=- 
phytical of ſubſtange and accident , phyſical of 
matter and form, 'or moral of a and power : | 
is infinite, eternal , unchangeable, and indepen- 
dent. -. Now this: God is known to us in his Na- 
rure, Attributes, whether incommunicable, ſuch 
as We named juſt now , or communicable as are 
his Juſtice, ” Goodneſs, Mercy,, and Wiſdom. ; 


whereof he is pleaſed to impart ſome drops to his] 


creatures : z andin his works which his word doth 

inform us of, cither explicitly ox by clear and ye- 

cclary conſeque! NCts N 
ow 
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- |, Now therefore! that theres is a2” 5 10 | 
God , in'* whom! we'live, move; -.* As 16. 28: 
and have our being, who + is a re- ,},Rum. 2.0, 
watder of: al: \nien according 10 ; bas. 
their deeds; 'who having made the world, formed 
mari after his' itriage 5 and that man through: his 
difobedience; infidelity, and ptide, fell from that 
eſtate df jrinveency-and integrity; wherein he was 
traated;;: which not: oply btooght .goiſt upon hit, 
and all mankind,” but alſo puniftument' and miſery 
confiſting:in death, of aftictions, natural, fpiritu- 
al aud eternal 3' frifomuch that theteby: we/arc.all 
fallea into temparal , ' avd: becyineiguilty of cyer- 
laſting pains and datnnation;' our of which- we 
cannot bedelivered by any Sig » wiſdom, of 
capacity ofi:onts*'t therefore, God'out of his won- 
derfuland infiriite rnercy, promifed'a Saviour, from 
rime to'time,renewed the promifes; ſealed and con- 
firmed them by feveral types & figures, who would 
tome Mm the fulne(s of times to farisfie his Juſtice; 
appeaſe his Wrath , make a full-expiation for our 
fins, 'and reconcile us to God; This' Saviour was 
to” repreſent our perſbn , put himfelf in our place, 
and ſuffer the-paitis and torments-we had deferved, 
Becauſe humane nature had offended, he was to 
be a man, otherwiſe it had not confilted with che 
juſtice of God to punifh that nature which had 
not finned 3 and- as farther it was neceflary he 
ſhould be a man to dic, ſo he was to bea God t& 
onquer and overcome death. £ 
In three words, the ſubſtance of it is, that 
there is one God,and that through the fall of Adam 
we had been all damned, if God had not given us 
a Saviour. . The knowledge of theſe things is ne- 
eeffary to falvation ; and except we believe it we 
: ; Z eanncf 
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cannot be ſaved : now all this is clearly and intel- 
ligiby expreſſed in-Scripture , ſo that any ordinaty 
capacity may eably be brought to underſiand it, 
and this wecall neceſſary to be known as to the ſub- 
#ence, Under the Old Teſtament;, to know and 
believe this was: ſufficient to falvation-, for their 
Faith was extended upon a Meflns.tv come, and 
not upon onealready come 3 ſothat till the time of 
the Declaration, who this Saviour was, the obje&t 


. of their Faith was an Individuum V agum, and they 


were in the dark who that. particular perſon ſhould 
be. Wherefore: :Foby the Baprift confeſſes his 
-15"; ignorance in this point , when he 


Jabn +. 33. , faich, As for me, Tkyew bim not, but fl /; 


be that ſent me to baptize with water, 
aid, &c. Hence it is that he ſent 
Math, 11.3- | twoof his Diſciplesito ask him, 4re 


8 4+ we» 


ſcending and remaining upon him. This was the 
characteriſtical note. LISYL rarer 

But now there is a ſecond thing necefary to 
falvation to be known by all: who lived fince the 


- coming in the fleſh-of our Saviour, and under the 


Goſpel; and this is neceſſary as to the declaration, 
namely, that the Saviour promiſed, propheſicd of, 
and typified, is- that particular perſon Jeſus Chriſt, 
both God and man, Son of the Virgin Mary, born 
in Bethlehem, in the days of Herod ; and when 
by the command of Ceſar Auguſtus the world was 
to be taxed : In a word, the ſame that was Con- 
ccived by the Holy Ghoſt, born of the Virgin Ma- 
ry, ſuffered under Pontius Pilate, was crucified, 
d-ad and buried, and who did and ſuffered all 
things mentioned in the Goſpel; and in few words, 

© cons» 
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contained inthe Apoſtolical Creed. This ſame'we 
ought to' believe to be our only” Saviour and Re+ 
deemer, whom we ought to rely upon, and put otir 
eruſt in, apply himto us by Faith 3 and except we 
know: and believe this, there is no hope of ſalvati- 
on for us, as Scripture doth fully and clearly de< 
clare'z ſo that. this Principle may be infuſed into 
the meaneſt capacity. | 


$i Chriſtum diſcis nibil eſt þ cetera neſeis, 
- $i Cbriſtum neſcis nihil eft ſi cetera diſcs. 


But jn the third place, there are ſome things con- 
fined in Scriptures , concerning which the Spirit 
of God hath not been pleaſed clearly to reveal his 
mind to us. As revealed things belong to men, ſo 
ſecret things belong to God , which we muſt not 
pry into, nor-preſume beyond what 

's written. Prophecies are certain-. 2 Cor. 46; * 
ly dark, till they become a Hiſtory 3 | 

for to underſtand them before they are fulfilled, 
- one muſt be endued with a Prophetical Spirit : Be- 
| ſides Prophecies, there are other Points attended 
with many difficulties which DoQors themſelves 
labour and ſtudy very hard to underſtand. Such 
are the ways and manners of things: That things 
are, is a matter of ay; and after God hath ſaid 
in his word theyareſo, it admits of no difficulty 
oat of this Principle, That God is the God of 
Truth ; but the manner of things is that which 
breeds ſcruples , the word being cither filent'or 
dark about it. As for inſtance, that there is one 
God in Nature, and three Perſons, Scripture doth 
clearly-ſet it forth'in' ſeveral places: aad if this 
truth be obſcure 'in-one Text , ſome other place 
| 8 3 of 
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of Scripture will'clear it, jt being proper to Scri- 
pture to explaiztit» ſelf by it (elf 4+ yet | how. this 
Unity and :Trinjty/ can conſiſt together ; though 
tearned men. be able.to apprehend , yet mean pex- 
ſons and low capacities arg not capable of it; ſo is 
the myery bf 4nchrnation, how'the ſecond Per» 
who: hath Divive Nature can aſſume. Humane 
ature, and yet the Father and; Holy Ghoſt-who 
have both Divine Nature ſhould not be Incarna- 
ted 3 and again, how'both Natures can be united 
in one Perſpnh, and- the idiomes.and proprieties of 
every Natur? ſhould not be united 3 but every Na- 
rare ſhould retain; hex own attribittes, without mix+ 
ture or confuſion y yet this we know to be true; 
but cannot dive jinto the manner how this is done, 
| + There are alfo;other things, as the day when the 
reat judgment 'ſhall be ; and where it is to be, 
and what places Heayen and Hell ſhall be in, which 
arife from vanity and upneceflary Coriolity. Other 
queſtions there are, which men. dyght not to dif 
pure too much about, becauſe they-are ſomewhat 
probl-matical; and good and learned men do differ 
in-their opinion concerning thetn, as may be this : 
Whether there will be degrees of Glory, and whe- 
ther-this world ſhall be changed,a« to the ſubſtance, 
ox only in the accidents? all which points Ecripture 
is. tot ſoclear about; as it isjn others , becauſe the 
two-firlt 1 named are neceſany to ſalvation 3. and 
phcſe.are not; ſo that a man may very well be ſaved 
without: knowledge of them: and: though they 
arebeyond the reach: of ignorant people, it will be 
: no hinderance totheir ſalvation ; becauſe whatſo» 
ever is neceflary to be known in order to it, is 
plainly and.clearly fet down in the-word. And to 
make this be_ underſtood in-few: words, R—_ 
i) enree 
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three parts of Divinity ; thefirſt talled Dogmati- 
cal, 6t Didadical, explaifis4 the ſecond  Pradtitd 
for the praQice; applies 3 and the third Polemical, 
fot Diſpate! decides. It is heceſſaty to alvation 
to know the two former, but not the laſt, Ifan 
one who tnderftands Latine hath a-mind to fork 
methodital infight into theſe things , he may read 
ſome fy ſtetrie'or other of Divinity, as may he 3 
lebit#, which is compendious, bur excellent : Wen- 
delints is very good , ſpecially in the Polemical 
part, Altingi4 and others, | | 
Having ſhewed what is neceſſaty and conve- 
tHient for Youth to kiow 3 I rhaft not forget ts 
- bring them to the knowledge of ' | 
thetnſelves : Know thy (ef was a Trw7 oeailor; 
reat lefſon amongſt Heatheris, 
hich to do; is 4 great duty inciimbent upon Chri- 
ſtians : therefore, whether a man conſiders himſelf 
in his effential parts, Soul and Body , he ought to 
underſtand the duty of both ; and.to apply both 
to ſome good and honeſt exerciſe z 'or whether he 
doth refle& upon the whole as he is 4 man, thar is 
the moſt excellent of ' God's Creatures: He muſt 
endeavour not to degenerate from this excelleney, 
ſpecially ſeeing every creature hath ſome particu» 
lar quality, and every quality of then all, ought to 
be found in man in a higher degree of perfeQtion : 
And indeed the knowledge of theſe Creatures 
fhoald fead us to our duty : At their firſt creation 
they wete all for the uſe and ſervice of man,but he 
having rebelled againſt his Maker, other creatures | 
have {6 dealt with him. Now there arc of three 
ſorts 3 fome RN are ſerviceable to rhan, as Horſes, 
Drigs, &c. Others hurtful to him; as all ravenous 
1nd vertomousSerpents, Vipers, Wolycs, Tygers,&e. 
E 4 Others 
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ey .: >, Others are as Hyeroglyphicks-to 
2Pet.2.2:: him, the Dogs returning to his 


vomit, the Sow to her wallowing | 


(2p 1-3 | . - in the mire, the Aﬀſe's knowing his 
., 1. .owner, 'and . the Ox his Maſters 
Crib, teſtific againſt his ungratefulneſs. The Stork, 


. the Crane, the Swal'ow, knowing their appointed 


time witneſs againſt his obſtinacy in evil ways. 
Other Creatures give good examples, ſome of 


; Piety towards their Parents 3 as the Stork which 


\carrics and takes care of them when they are no 
longer able to flie : Others of. charity to their 


; \young ones , as the Pelican bleeding himſelf for 


their ſake; ſome their thankfulneſs, as Horſes, 
Elephants, Camels, who ſerve thoſe from whom 
they receive their meat. Others fidelity, as Dogs 3 


ſome. prudence , as Ants, Bees3z ſome valour and 


courage 2s Lions others ſubtleneſs, Juſtice, &c, 
Now man, who is an epitome. of the wonders of 
God, comparing himſelf with theſe creatures, will 
find himſelf more excellent than they, and having 
an abſolute or relative knowledge of himſelf, he 
will ſtrive to anſwer the gifts he hath received 
from God and Nature, and to walk according]y+ 


Cui dedit ereftos ad ſydera tollere vultus. 


This they will do of themſelves, when they come 
to-riper years; inthe mean time, and whilſt they 
axe young,theſe Principles ought to befinfuſed into 
them: Firſt, how to carry themſelves with their 
Superiors, as Parents, with that reſpeR and obe- 
dience due to. them the like they muſt do. to 
Princes, and Magiſtrates appointed by them, pay- 
ing them Tributes, Cuſtoms, and Honours 3 ſub- 

mitting 
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. Rion they live, hating innovations 3 
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mitting tothe Laws of. thoſe under whoſe prote= 
according to Solomon's ſaying, My Prov. 24.21. 
Son, medadle not with them that are HA 
given to change. And becauſe they are members of 
the civil Society, they muſt ſometimes deprive 
themſelves of particular advantages for publick 
good ; thereunto ſacrificing their intereſts , and . 
ſuffering ſome prejudice upon the: ſame account 3 
ſo they ought to be reſpetul to any particular per- 
ſons, who are their ſuperiors in quality , place, 
parts, or age. 

Secondly , with their equals they muſt be civil 
and courteous, provided it be not to the prejudice 
of their Rights and Priviledges3 ſpecially. with 
thoſe whom there is ground to conteſt with 3 
though what a man doth in his own houſe in 
point of civility ,doth no ways derogate from him3 
neither in Exgland is it drawn into conſequence : 
one muſt by all means be careful to avoid every oc» 
caſion of diſpute and contention. | 

Thirdly, with their inferiors they muſt be kind, 
loving, affable, bountiful, generous,and liberal up- 
on occaſion : civil , provided this civility be not 
abuſed , forbearing todo any thing whereby they 
may be ſlighted by them. 

Fourthly, they muſt be taught how to behave 
themſelves with friends,ſo as not to loſe their ami- 
ty, uling all lawful poſſible means to preſerve their 
friendſhip; not putting them to any cob, a 
upon a good account 3 for he who doth notTfo va+ 
lue and eſteem them, as to avoid as much as he can 
being importunate with them , doth not deſerve 
to have friends. *Tis a great part of wiſdom to 
make a right uſe cf them, and not trouble them 

upon 
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for ſuch he had been; 
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any trifle or trivial accourit 4 but dne is t6 
take heed of thoſe whom the Pver ſpeaks of, * 


Fuven. Satyr, Dor ſportecla fetit amiros, 


-  Fifthly, with enertijes: one ought to be wary and 
eircumfpet , and not give them any advanitage 5 
yet one muſt haye charity for them , uſing lawful 
means to preyent the miſchiefs'they intend againſt 
us. Ina word, they ſhould be taught with all man+ 
ner of perſons to carry themſelves with civility 
and prudence. | 
. "Polititians preferibe theſe rules 3 if thy Birth cr 
Charges pive thee authority over ſotne, uſe it with 
juſtices tor onernuſt obey his condition if he will 
ot be 'expoſed-to. the conternpt of the world: 
againſt chy equals wait for the advantages of For» 
tune; to uſe it yet with moderation; and do 16 
behave thy ſelf towards thy Superiors,that they be 
not forced to go beyond the limits of modeſty,and 
to prove inſolent,and hard with thee. Ina word,let 
hy whole carriage, thy very thoughts and defires, 
be ſixable cothy condition, tor fear of bringing t! y 
Felf into danger, harm, ſhame, and infamy ; This 
forme great men have known and pra&iſed. Once 
Parmenion having faid theſe words,If I were Alex- 
wrder, I would accept of the proffers of Darius 3 


| Mlzxanderanſwered, ſo world T if T were Parmeni> 
'On. * The words of Lewis XII of France were 


very notable 3 for once bring adviſed'to avenge 
himſelf on thoſe who had wronged him before he 
wasz King, anſwered, It is not b:coming a King aq 
France to avenge injuries doe to a Duke of Orlea 


When 
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.- When IT faid' Your ought tobe taught the 4x3 
cellency of /Humane Nature, 'it was 'by way 'of 
motive for them 'to good ations , and not' as 4 
ground of prideand loftineſs in them 3 for 1:n& 
yer intended. th exclude the knowledge they muſt 
have of their weakneſſes and imperfections which 
I could defire them to be humbled under; yet Ins 
ſtructions about this ſhould not be given by way 
of perpetual elegy''and cofiltant lamentations; a3 
te: way of fome-is ro-talk of nothing but 'of the 
miſcrics of times, #nd of Humane Nature , Here 
eletes like in this. + Tt 'is not enough to ſpeak {6 
much of the Wound, and nothing of the __ 
tolay openthe Dittemper , and yet neither ſhe) 
nor apply any Remedy ; Young\men muſt neceſ< 
farily know what. is amiſs in their Nature and Pers 
ſons buc withal they muſt be acquainted with 
what they. axe and -ought to do , that they may 
mend and reform, . ; 
; » Although hicherto I have diftin&ly : ſpoken of 
Learning and Morality, wherein Youth ought to be 
inſtructed, I donot mean they ſhould be taught at 
ſeveral times and ages 3 for theſe things may very 
well be contemporary 3 only there are degrees of 
both, which require a greater maturity of years 
than others z which I muſt refer co the prudence 
of the Teacher; to uſe according to the capacity 
of the young man. It is certain, that practice-of 
of Vertue is the end of Science, as Science is a per- 
fe diſpoſition to Vertue; ſo rhat nor only they 
conſiſt together, bur alfo are a mutual help onets 
another, | | 
Parents, who have feveratother things to mind, 
either publick or private ; accorditig, to their fta- 
tion, do chuſe and appoint thoſe who are to _ 
enls 
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this their whole buſineſs , yet beth [theſe things, 
Learning and Morlity., are of :ſo'vaſt an extent; 


that men of means and quality think it a ſufficient 


work for two. whereof one called ; Preceptor, 
takes care only to inſtru&t them in Arts aud Sciens 
ces3- and the other under the name of Governor, 
hath the overſight of their ations 3 but this muſt 
be .no hinderanceto either, to teach or adviſe ac- 
cording, as: there is occaſion : for both theſe parts 
were performed by thoſe famous men who had 
care of Princes whom they taught not only Scho. 
Jarſhip, but alſo Maxims of State. 'Ariftotle was 
ſuch an one to Alexander the Great, who amidſt his 
Victories, by Letters asked his advice about ſeve- 
ral emergencies. Polybixs not only infiructed Scipio 
the African in his younger years , but alſo follow- 
ed him in his Expeditions , and had. conſiderable 
Employments io his Armies. ' /Titus Livins had 
the care of Tiberius's Education ; fo had Seneca of 
Nero's, This laft;, according to the opinion of 
ſome, having diſcovered in his Diſciple a great 
inclination to cruelty, compiled his Bopk of Cle+ 
mency, De Clementia, thereby, if poſſible, to alter 
his temper : which cruel inclination, Nero, being 
come to riper years, diembled for a time. 
.- Indecd, often men make a ſure judgment of 
Children and Youth in their tender years, of what 


they arc like to prove, their-nature being then not 


capable of diſſembling ; but appearing nakedly 
ſuch as it will be. Thus Alexander gave figns of 


his future greatneſs in the queſtions he made:to 


Embafſadors ſent to his Father 3 and of his am» 
__ ' 'bicion when he wept for his Fathers 
Plaarch, Victories; who as he complained, 
leit nothinz for him' to conquer : 

yet 
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yetT know every thing done or-ſaid by perfons.of 
that quality; are lookt upon. with magnifying.and 
wultiplying-Glaſſes, | Cato alſo at his going out 
of infancy, ſhewed how one day he would be zea> 
Jous of the liberty of the Republick 3 one day ſe- 
ing it Sylla*s: Houſe the Heads of fome' who by his 
command: had been put to death , asked, Why. is 
not this Tyrant-made away? and being told of the 
danger there was in ſuch an yndertaking, by rea» 
ſon of the great care he took of his 1 
ſafety 3 He reſolved to carry a Dag- Paler, Max. /; 
ger under: his cloaths, and ſtab him 59% 3-£#- *+, 
at the firſt opportunity. This de- 5 1\:4 
ſign his Governor had very much ado to:diſſuade 
him from. - et £5ctg = 
Theſe are- ſtrong. ſigns of the paſſion which is 
like to be predominant in young men, when: they 
come to riper years 3 though others who know 
how important it is to underſtand the genius of 
Children, to make inſtructions profitable to them, 
go up higher;and do conſult the nature of Parents 3 
concluding with Horace, Nec imbecillem , generant 
aquile Columbam, as if with the Blood of the Fa» 
ther , all 'fatherly good parts and qualities were 
tranſmitted into the veins of the Son 3 which rule, 
though ſometimes it proves true, yet is not cer» 
tain, and admits of exceptions : The Soul is not . 
produced by the Father 3 and though her faculti 
do#often follow the temper of the body , yet -wit 
and. goodnes are not begotten: otherwiſe this 
proverb were not true, which hath been ſo often 
confirmed by experience, Filii heroum noxe : theres 
fore I muſt ſay, that though it be much to be well 
born, yet it is much more to be well brought up : 
Nature is potent and ſtrong, but Inſtitution and 
Breeding 
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ma go beyond ! For as I ſaid before; Infancy 
Is traQable to any? habit'z andab itcis"ighorant of 
what are Vertueand Vice; ſoit iOfenapebloof 
one as-of the other,” 75 70. 547 

Indeed it ſeems firange to an antiiny oye; chat 
a Father fillof -Courage and Gehtierolity ſhould be+ 
get a baſe and a cowardly Son z: nefchertie. Iit'very 
probable, but thava Son , who is'pare- af his \Fa+ 
ther, ſhould have ſomething. of his:qualicies : for 
ſome particular Vices or Vertues are running in the 
Bl6od of fome Families, as of Nations.- 'Senfitive 
creatiires do communicate their Natuve, and tranfs 
mit their eſſential Qualities to that which they be- 
get: A>Lion by Nature is. courageous; a Wolf''ras 
venous, &c. And ſome have been of opinion, that 
it ſhould be fo with'men'3: for '$#rraninr. telates i in 
the life of Nero,that his Father,a very>wicked: man, 
faidg that Nothing could be born" of (hint; and Agrip- 
pins wbi:b were not deteſt able and:burtful 29 the Publ. 
lick: But if. this wete always true: why ſhall riot 
the children of one Father and Morcher be all of 
one" and - the fame Nature ; which \yee proves ſo 
much tothe contrary. 

Orice it was a queſtion comcerirdeny that famous 
Alteibiades , which were greater in; him, his Vices, 
orhis Vertues? a thing- never fo difpatable about 
zny one as about him'9/ for he had' exceſtent good 
qualities : alſo firong and dangetous Vices, fo bal: 
Ianced the one-by the other ; that''no body could 
tell whether he :would at-laft prove to be rhe - beſt 
or worſt of men: - Two things 'which he boaſted 
of, were his extravedi inary Beauty , and his illu- 
frious Extraction-: But Socrates: the firſt Author, 
as far as we can find, of the Precepts of Morality, 
upon which account men faid 6f him, that Having 
found 
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found Philoſapby., trevelling through Heaventt aud 
Elements, be brought it ta dwell in Houſes and Ci4 
tes 5, made him underſtand one-day. that Quality, 
Riches, and Honours, without: Honeſty, could on- 
ly make him able.the more to'do wrong and injury 
to athers : and he (o proved to him, #1 
that, though he. was of a noble 'ex- Cicero !ib. ds 

EY traction, except. he was qualified. Toſcyl. queſh, . 

' With Vertueand Merit , he was no 
better than a;Parter , that Alcihiades ſhed tears; 
and earnelily. intreated the Philoſopher. to: ſhew 
im the 'way. to Vertue. | Ye hes 
..' Montagne in his Eſſays bath ſomething to'this 
purpoſe. but ſpecially concerning 773 
the inclinations of Youth, 1f, faith: Lib. 1. 6ep.25- 

be, the Diſciple. be ſo, minded-, as ro 
hear a Tale, rather.than a Relation of a conſiderable 
hor 5 if bs leaves following of. a Dram. which led 


1.40 the wayof bangour, to go after another inuiting 
bim: #4 ſee Monntehanks, wha'takes-more pleaſure to 
come. from a Tennis-Corrt, or 'frons a Ball or Dance, 
with, ' adyautage', than. to return duſty . and wix 
clorzous from a Fight: 1 find no fitter way for ſuch 
ay one than to __ him. a Cook, in ſame good\Ciry, 
though he were .the' San of a Duke 3, according to the 
rigle.of Plato, that Children are to be diſpoſed of, nos 
according to the means, and. quality of their Fathers, 
but according ta the faculties of their own Souls, $0 
that.let. 4 Young man be never ſo well qualified 
from the fideot his Parents, except he hath good 
Piſpoſitions ,;.vertuous and honeſt Inclinations in 
himſelf, he will never be the more eſteemed, be» 
cable, Simiq: eft ſemper ſimia etiamſs purpura ve= 
ſt-atzr, But: of this I intend hereafter to ſpeak 
more at hrge. 

Be- 
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-::Becauſe we have already more than once men-. 


tioned honeſty as the quality without which others 
are inſignificant,” we muſt now tell what it is. 
Diogenes Laertius, in the life of Plato, faith, this 

reat Philoſopher called honeſty, That which is rea- 
Finable, commendable , profitable, decent and conve- 
aient This is the Spirit which gives life to eve- 


ry ation ; without this (alt there is no ſavour in * 


any thing we do? How acceptable-to God and 
men is an honeſt heart 3 many a learned, valiant, 
and':wiſe man can be found-in the/world 3 but 
how hart is it to find a true honeſt man. Ht 


; But to return! to my purpoſe 3 to the end'the 


endeavours of a Tutor be effectual npon a young 
Scholar, .'tis very neceſſary for him to underſtand 
his genius and inclination; this is the-moſt judici- 
ousand methodical'courſe that' can be taken 3 and 
hercin, beſides :what he can obſerve in his Con- 
verſation, Phyſicians can help him3 for in every 
man they find four eſſential qualities, dry, moiſt, 
hot, and cold : Drineſ is by Gatenzs accounted the 
principle of Prudgfice ; and moiſture of Folly. 
Theſe are qualities 9f four Principles, conſtituting 
the body of man, afl which are to be found in eve- 
ry man 3 but uſually one is predominant over all 
the reſt ; the better they are mixed and tempered, 
the better is the Conſtitution , and the longer the 
life of man: theſe. anſwer to the four Elements 
which Natural Philoſophers affirm to be in every 
mixt and compound ; of which the one is hot and 
dry, the other hot and moiſt; the third cold and 
dry, the fourth cold and moiſt. | 
Theſe Principles are called Choler, Melancholy, 
Phlcgra, and Blood 3 every one of which is adapted 
to,and prevalent in one ſeaſon of the year: TheFlai s 
| bilis 
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biliz or Choler doth abound in Suminer , which 
ſeaſon doth wHll agree with her quality , hot and 
'dry. Atra bPis, or Melancholy abounds in Au- 
tumn, "which.2re' both dry and cold : Phlegm is 
prevalent in Winter, which is moiſt and cold 3 and 
foit is, feferrinly this is the coldeſt of all Hu- 
mors3 but 'in Spring the Blood doth abound, 
which agree in this, that both are hot and moiſt. 
Now as the humor of Melancholy is ſowre, of 
Choler, bitter 3 of Phlcegm , ſalt, and of Blood, 
ſweetz ſo they :make the tetmpers of men harſh 
and troubleſome, tough and ſevere, churliſh and 
ſoftz and every one of theſe is to be diſcerned by 
the Complexion : Choler makes lean and yel- 
lowiſh 3 Melancholy, dark arid black Blood, fat 
and ruddy 3 #nd-Phlegm, white : Theſe qualities, 
more or leſs, according as they are predominant, 
do tyrannize over a man, except by the uſe of Rei- 
= and Prudence, he doth corre and qualifie 
hems 

When Choler abounds in the Brain, it drives 
men'into madneſs 3 as the Atr®# bilis impells them 
into Melancholy.' As we ſaid befote, Phlegm be+ 
ing cold, they who are predominated by it,are ſub 
jeR to want Memory and Prudence : when there- 
fore old people fall a raving and doting , it is bes 
cauſe of this coldneſs , whereby every office of che 
Soulis hindered, and not by reaſon of dryneſs at- 
tending that age. . Now Blood hath a mixture of 
the three others, and is eſteemed the beſt temper 
of all: the hotter and thicker it is, the greater 
ſtrength it gives to the perſon 3. but the thinner and 
colder it is, the better the ſences and underſtanding 
do aQ: yet though we ſee creatures who have it 
fo to be more prudent and ingenious as Bees, than 

F others, 
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others, *tis not to be attributed to the coldneſs of 
Blvod , but to the thinneſs and pureneſs of it- 
thoſe creatures which have it thinner, are the mot 
timerous, becauſe fear cools it : contrariwiſe, they 
which have it thick, are more courageous, chole- 
rick, and furious as Bulls, Lions,Bears,wild Bogrs 3 
| becauſe Choler makes hot : and ſolid things that 
are hot will heat much more than moiſt, The a6- 
tre of gooh, faith Plats, is wild and almoſt mod, 
when that of old men will be full of auſterity, rough» 
ne, and tediouſneſs : For Youth is a hot age, and 
Full of blood, which old age wants, and is very 
cold : ſo that the yery age 15 tobe obſceved in point 
of Education. No man, Gaith Galexxs, is willingly 
evil; but be is ſuch from the natural depravation of 
bis. body, and from a had breeding. But this mui 
be well underſtood, or elſe it is much liable to ex- 
reption. 
' Jafn much of the mind of that learned man, 
I. who proves, in a Treatiſe made on 


Mores animi rpoſe , that the manners of the 
— Conbde follow the temper of the body, 


. 1, Indeed the union of theſe twoparts 
—_—_—_ . 7 at, tat neoficily there 
muſt be a great communication of their parts, and 
faculties : ſences do convey objedas to the intel» 
let, and the faculties of the Soul do operate 
through the organs of the body, which too often 
defile the purity wherein the Soul ſhould abide ; 
The Body doth afford the Soul too mach matter, 
and incentives to fin , and the law of the Members 
is hard enough for the law of the dar pes gp. 
therefore in ; wha meaſure we may well refer 
vertucs and vices of the {oul, to the temper of 
body. Men of a cholerick humor arc quick and 


dex- 
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| hence aciſe diſcontencedneſs, murmwurings, indiffc-. 
zency for any thing, and a awnmber of paſſions 
which fomuch diſturb the peace and quickneſs 
of men, are effects of theſe tempers and humors 
predaminane in man: which if a Tytor were able, 
and would take pains to find out, it would be eave 
_ for him to.cemedy (everal inconveniences, where- 
of the cauſes would thusbe known to him. - 
1 add that to wndentake this upop good grounds 
andbetter hopes of ſucceſs, the gegius and age of 
the young; Gentleman arc not only to be lookt into, 
but dealc with accordingly 3 which to cfeR , one 
is to conſider, that rownderſtand, to imagine, and 
to xemember, are proper operations of the rational 
Soul ; inaſmuch as the intelleft, he wit , and the 
memory are faculciesof the fame: As Memory is 
for things paſt, ſo it may be ſaid the Incelle 
and Wit ae part for preſent, and part for thoſe 
which aze cocome 5 and both theſe laſt receive a 
_ great help foom the firki : for it doth affoxd mattgr 
to diſcourſe, and tobeexerciſed ppon. Theſe fa- 
.cultics of the Soul have theie working in the head, 
wherc, upon occaſion, are drawn thedpirits into the 
brain: Hence it is:that there is more brains in the 
head of a Man, than in that of the greateR Oxe 5 
and it is obſerved, that thoſe Brutes which deaw 
nearer tOmen, as dogs, apes, and foxes, have more 
of it than others. 
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- Armani excels in one faculty or other, according 
' to the temper he is of at ſuch a time 3 or as it is al- 
' tered, either through accidents, or the uſual 

courſe of nature, that is, according to the ſeveral 


ages 3 which/age-and-genius (I ſay it again) if 


not well obſerved, and dealt with accordingly by 
the InſtruRtor,: he will build upon the ſand : 'and 
if he ſucceeds, 'as to him it will be by meer ha- 
zard ,, but when he hath found it: ont, he muſt put 
-him- forward in that way, according to the faculty 
. beſt in him, whether Memory , Wit, or Under- 
ſtanding 3 yet let not theothers be idle, and let-no 
- fime beloſt. | . | 288 '$ 
-:-T named juſt before the four Principles of the 
temperaturebf man 3 yet I ſay, cold doth nothing 
- of it ſelf, only helpeth to temperate the reſt , 
/thetefore the. good one is to be neither too moi, 
. Nor too dry, nor too hot, nortoo cold : for when 
one is too predominant ,jit ever diſturbs, and at laſt 


ideſtroys the reſt. The Memory, to be good, muſt ” 


: be moiſt, the Intelle& dry, and the Wit hot 3 yet 
"every one Within certain degrees 3 and as theſe 
- qualities are contrary , ſo. it happens ſeldom that 
"one who hath a good wit, hath alſo a ſound judg- 
-ment 3 becauſe the 'firſt requires heat , whereby 
'this laſt is weakened 3 and he who hath a good 
judgment, hath ſeldom a good memory 3 becauſe 
"that muſt bedry, and this muſt be moiſt : yer I do 
not deny , but that ſometimes a. man of a good 
judgment may alſo have a good Memory , or a 
good Wit; yetall in a moderate degree 3 but.the 
ſtronger and more predominant one of the faculties 
is, the weaker the others are. ety 

* Hence, as ſay elſewhere, it will appear how 
Memory is the prevalent faculty in the moſt _ 
. cr 


. der years , becauſe that age abounds in moiſture : 
therefore Plata had reaſon toſay , 1 the preſence of 
children we ſhould ever ſpeak, of good: and boneft afti-' 
ons, inciting to Vertne 3, becauſe the memory, ſoftned 
with moiſture, is better able to receive impreſſions- 
than when it is dried up: As. one. ſees the. diffe- 
rence between hard and ſoft, clay and wax 3 yet a 
Child muſt not be troubled with many ſeveral dit- 
ferent matters at the ſame time , becauſe they 
breed a confuſion for want of being duly placed ; 
beſides that, to every Science are preſcribed ſome 
bounds which muſt not be treſpaſſed 3 and there- 
fore ſee you perfeQ him in ſome meaſure, before 
you'proceed to other things. Arts and Sciences 
gotten with Memory, and proper to't, are Gram» 
mar, ſome Theory of the Law , the Principles, 
but not the Controverſies, of Divinity, Arithme- 
tick, reading of Hiſtory, and Languages which are 
learned by Children , better than by men of riper 
years; yet, remember Memory grows better for 
being uſed. _ | 
. When one is paſſed from childhood to infancy, 
the mind begins to underſtand z and therefore pro- 
portionable things muſt be offered to that preſent 
capacity 3 as good Authors, and ſomething of Lo- 
gick : but when by degrees that moiſture ceaſes to 
abound,then the Underſtanding grows ſtronger; as 
we ſee it by experience with people who live in hot 
Countries, who are wiſer and more judicious than 
thoſe who inhabit cold Climates 3 where reigns 
more ſimplicity and ſtupidity, becauſe the Sun and 
heat cannot dry up part of their mbiſture; as it 
doth where it ſhines with more ſtrength. Now to 
the Intelle& belongs to diſtinguiſh , to diſcourſe, 
conclude, judge —_ chuſe 3 and things proper to 
E it 
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ie, are Diateftich , Natural Philoſophy, Theory of 
Phyfick, the practice of the Law, Polemical and 

To Wit, belong; invention and compoſition of 
things 3 it hath tn ies operation a beginning, a pro- 
jw and a decay, as theother faculties ; when it 
eats too triach iht6 faricy , and ariſes to fore hot» 
rer degtee than it ſhould, it becorhes deſtructive, 
#tid falls into delirizm: , making one light-headed : 
they who go ſo6fur , fancy high and great things 5 
their braitis being over- heated with too much 
working. of readitig Rotnantical Adventures,which 
they ſhould be forbidden to d6, this hamoring 
4nd elevatitig that fancy. Yet certainly, true Wir 
is 6f a vaſt extenr, for to it d6 belong all Arts and 
Seithces , confiſtivg in figure, harmony, and pro- 
portion ; as Muſick, Piure-Drawing, Eloquence, 
the practice of Phyſick, Mathetmatichs, Atttology, 
application fo ſtveral things ur the ſatrie time, 
which yet is fi6t an ordinaty effeR of it, Poetry, 
for ſome young men can ſooner make twenty good 
Verſes in two hours , than leafn by hearc ten 
hhnes in two days » whereby is ſeen the difference 
of Witand Memory ; as the exatnple of Spcreres 
makes it viſible between Wit and Underſtand- 
ing3 for the Oracle pronounced him to be the wi- 
feſt tan alive, when he never had che wit to makes 
6fhs go6d verſe ; though as much as in him Jay, he 
Had learned the rules of Portry. Laſtly; ro pen 
well,Cards arid (eyeral other Gatnes, arc under the 
eotnpaſs if Wit , which muſt be taken up with 
$60d things. | 

I make much depend upon the tetyperature of 
the body (yet deteſt the conſequence of Galenss ) 
but T make moſt Jepend upon a rational Soul 3 yu 

6 I thin 
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T think it fit for men to endewvour ts knowthe 
natural cauſes of things3 for Nature is a Book to 
be read and obſerved by us, leaving all to the con-. 
courſe and. influences of the All-mighty and wiſe 
God,Maker of our immortalSouls.One muſt endea- 
vour toget all former Rules confirmed by expc- 
_ becauſe in ſome caſes, general Rules 
ail, 

Some, the better to know the temper of men, 
will proceed farther, and conſult Phyſiognomy 3 
whereof Ariſtotle hath given ſome Rules: and tg 
begin with the forchead , accord- - 
ing to the Proverb * Frons homivem * Which to 
preferts they who have it great are — 
lefie 3 if little, they are light and p,,1e.h. From 
inconſtant3 if it be large and broad, «} nulla fides, 
they are caſie to be moved and | 
unſetled in mind. If the eye-brows be ſtraight as 
it were in a line, they ſignifhe one to be cffeminatez 
if they bow towards the noſe, he is ſower and 
churliſh: if they be turned towards the temples, 
he is a jearer and difſembler : long eye-lids are a 
fign of corrupt manners, ſhort ones a mark of pro- 
bityz they which almoſt conſtantly look down, 
denote envy 3 an over white eye, or whoſe apple 
ſcems divided by a ſtreak of white, fignifie good 
nature z that eye whichis neither very big, nor ve- 
ry little, hath a very advantageous ;pnification 3 
that which moves too much, ſhews inconſtancy 
that which fixeth much upon objects, betokens 
impudencyz but that which moves neither too 
much, nor too little, is a ſign of goodneſs , and 
prudence. Little ears fignifie corrupt nature ; long 
ones and upright, folly or pratling 3 but indiffe- 
rent ones are a good ſigns ſo of the noſe, mouth, 

F 4 Oc, 


&c, if a man be hairy very much, he is either: 


ſixong or given to luxury. + But cnough of 'this, 
. Others would conſult Chyromancy , -and by the 
help of. ſome lines'in the hollow of the hand, ecn- 
quire into ſeveral things 3 not ſo much to know 
the nature, as to dive into ſeveral accidents which 
are certainly or likely to befal one. . 
Aſtrologers will tell us of Conſtellations, Aſ- 

wha ConjunGions and Influences, which Stars 

ave upon thoſe who are born under them : but 
this caſting of Nativities and Horoſcopes, and 
Forcune-telling are (to my opinion ) things no 
ways to be-minded or lookt after'; the Science 
thereof being conjectural , uncertain, and forbid- 
den by Scriptures. Rather I will conſider the 
Country, and nature of the Climate under which 
one is born ; ſome Nations are fiery and haſty, 
others ſlow and phlegmatick 3 ſome are of a {weet 
' nature and civiliz'd, when others are wild and not 
ſociable : yet I would not conſult the twelve Signs, 
nor enquire into the twelve Houſes, though 'tis 
certainly true,that many things have influences up- 
on the temper and conſtitution of men z the very 
weather pretends to it : rainy and moiſt makes 
them dull and heayy 3 cold, luſty 3 hot, weak and 
heavy. 


When I ſaid that Stars and heavenly Signs are 


not to be minded, I do not intend any ways to 
derogate from that vertue which God hath prin- 
ted in them 3 for it is certain they were not crea- 
ted in yain 3 for God and Nature do nothing in 
vain: not only they are ſigns of times and ſeaſons, 
and diſtinguiſh the day from the night , but alſo 
they have influences upon ſublunary and earthly 
things. It were trivial for me to ſay that in ſow- 


ing 
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ing of ſeeds inithe;ground, and planting of plants 
in the garden , the: motion and time of the Moon» 
is to-be minded, which Spring-Tides declare, in: 
a higher way3 and the Sun forms mines of Gold. 
under ground, 'purifies things, and ripens: the: 
fruit of the. ground, But why. ſhould I infiſton. 
theſe things 3 doth not a- Maxim of Philoſophy 
afhrm , that Sol & homo generant hominem , it is 
not only the principle of light', but alſo of life to 
many things 3 yet none of theſe Planets or fixed: 
Stars have any coacive influences, inclinant no 
weceſſitant : {o that out of them nothing can poſi» 
tively be affirmed, but only gueſſed at, and by way 
of conjeQure. | 
But there are ſo many othet things whereby ta 
know young men, that one can never want means 
. to inſtruct and fatisfic himſelf therein 3 the looks, 
the geſtures, the countenance, the very colours 
which paſſions ſpread over the face, do often tell _ 
us much of what is in the heart. Now I can fee 
one bluſh for modefty , then, another will grow 
pale for anger 3 love, fear, hatred are read upon the 
face, and ſeen in the eyes, which are well called the 
looking-glaſs of the ſoul : let one but endeavour 
ſometimes to ſtir thoſe paſſions, and they will ſoon 
diſcover themſelyes : let a Tutor invite his Diſci- 
ple to talk and diſcourſe, andif he be any way in-+ 
genious, he will ſcon find out what he is 3 then 
let him obſerve his aQions, his exerciſes, his plea- 
ſures, and his company. | 
AQions are certainly the ſureſt rule whereby ta 
judge pf a man 3 for here I make no diſtinion 
of ages: every free. agent will propound an. end 
to hirpſelf of whatſoever he doth , whether it be 
Aftus elicits , or imperatus ; this end to a wiſe 
agent 


every ſin 


is the firſt in intention, but che laſt in exccuth- 
on: for as he looks to the end, fo he thinks on the 
means how to attain toit: Yet I would not have 
gle aQion of a man ſeverely to be exami- 
ned ; for it is hardly poſfible but there ſhall be one 
defect or other in*t. I ſpeak not only as in the nght 
of God, but alſo of men. To confirm what I fay, 
many things muſt contribute to a good ation, and 
the want inone fingle thing is enough to make it 
bad. Every aQion imports four things, a prin« 
ciple, a matter, a manner, and the end z there ought 
to be a refitude in theſe four circumſtances to 
rake it good, - 

Firſt, there muſt be a good Principle, which is 
6f ſeveral! ſorts, and may be reduced to theſe three 


-heads 3 asit is honeſt, profitable, or pleaſant : un- 
der the notion of the firſt, is that which ariſes - 


from Conſcience, as being of Divine, Natural, or 
Policick Right, as to do Juſtice, and not a& a- 
= Reaſon : but, ſome aQ out of a principle of 
our, as others of Conſcience : wherein they 
conſider themſelves,and would do nothing where- 
by 4 ſtain or blemiſh ſhould be laid upon their aQi- 
on, perſon, or family : And a third ſort do a& out 
of a principle of decency, not looking upon them- 
ſelves obliged to ſuch an aq , but only they ac- 
eount it to be fit , handſome, and convenient for 
thern : though there be a difference between theſe 
three motives , yet they art all reduced under that 
we have called honeſt : but many at out of an- 
ether principle , called Intereſt , wherein they are 
ſelf-ended , and look only to their benefit and ad- 
vantage This very often cauſes men to do things 
onlawful and anjuft, ſo that many times it ray be 
called pernicious , rather than profitable. A third 
prin- 


of Towh «t Home. 
Principle may be called of inclination, nor derived 
from any rule or precept, but only from our mind 


and will to pleaſe one paſſion, or other 3 whether 
it be love, hatred, or thelike, without any conli- 


deration of advantage , or any reaſon tending 


thereunto. 


Non amo te Clandi nec poſſum dicere quare 
Hoc tantum poſſum dicere non amo te. 


Then there muſt be the matter which is either 
good, or evil y according as it is conſentaneous or 
contrary to law and rule yet though it be evil, 
it is ever under the notion of goods forgood is 
that which is mult apperidile, much to be deſi- 
red, Now no body wiſhes evil as ſuch, let the 
inclination be never ſo corrupt, and as bad as 
that of Medez in the Poet. | 


ani id:o meliora, proboque Ovid. 
Deteriora ſequor. 


Which anſwers to this of St, Paxl, 
Th: good I would that I do not, and Rom. 7: 1. 
the evil I would not , that Ido, not 
becauſe it is evil, but ſome ſpecious ſhew or pre» 
tence of govd intervening, though but imaginary, 
through the inward corruption , the agent deter- 
minates himfelf, though with ſome difference as 
the action is either ſpiritual, natural, moral, vo» 
luntary, or mixed, 
:In the third place there is the way of doing, 
which is called the manner or form of the aRi- 
on, which is very conſiderable : for 'tis not c- 


nough todoa good thing, it muſt be done , a 
| ue 
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due form : this circumſtance God required, very 


much, according to this, - 


Verba perwns proſunt, proſunt adverbia multum, 
Non bona tam penſat quam bene fatia Dew. 


Laſtly, there is an end to every ation, as I aid 
already 3- and this circumſtance is ſo conſiderable, 
that it doth denominate the whole aQion. . Philo- 
'fophers tell us, Bonitas petiter ab objedio, ſuch as the 
end and: obje@ are, ſuch the ation will be, cither 
good or evil. Theſe four circumſtances I will 
give an inſtance of, to illuſtrate what I ſay, let ic be 
that of giving Alms, which is a good action, as to 
the matter 3 it being commanded and commended 
i Scripture. He who gives Alms and performs 
this good aRion , ought to doit out of a good 
principle of obedience to Gods precepts , and cha- 
rity to his neighbour , and not out of vanity or 
pride. Then this muſt' be done in a good way, 
not publickly, and Phariſee like, cauſing the trum- 
pet to be ſounded before one, but ſecretly, and ſo 
that the right hand doth not know what the left 
is doing : and laſtly, the end muſt not be to be 
feen and praifed of men , but only to relieve 
the poor, and needy. Beſides all this, there ought 
to be a gradual perfeQion, that is, that every one 
of theſe circumſances be obſerved in a competent 


degreez namely, whether my charity be not cold, - 


whether I give as muchas I am able, and is ſuta- 
ble with the preſent wants of the receiver : after 
2} this, who can boaſt of his capacity to do a per- 

fe aCtion ? | 
Th-refore a Tutor can never expect it from a 
Pupil, only he will obſcrwu2 whether he hath a 
__ good 
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' pood bottom,” and an honeſt heart 3 which good- 
neſs and honeſty he' muſt endeavour to i improve 
.with:Judicious advice ,' wiſe pretepts ; and good 
examples, from himſelf and others, into whoſe 
company he doth introduce him 3 allowing him 
' that honeſt liberty (yet free from licentiouſneſs } 
which ſo much becomes a' young: manuof quality, 
who ought neither to be humourcd nor diſcoura- 

'ged, ſo as to be driven into baſhfulneſs. 
.- Becauſe often -Children are ape' to forget Pre- 
-cepts and Admonitions after they have been givenz 
if they werefollowed: with an example of any Hi- 
. ory, true, or' invented upon the matter , it would 
take a deeper root (thus to teach ignorant people, 
- our Saviour uſed Parables ſooften_) but to haveit 
to make a greater impreſſion, in my opinion the 
precept,not long after it hath been given, ſhould be 
reduced to praQtiſe. Thus in the laſt age,a Preceptor 
toa great and youngPrince having obſerved in him 
a haſty nature, and ſeeing all his advices could not 
prevail upon't:, for his inclination did firongly 
draw him that way , all his general rules he redu- 
ced to a particular one, viz. Never to ſet bis band 
to any thing, till after be had read it, and conſidered 
on't. Yet a day or two after, he brought in great 
haſte a paper to the Prince to ſign, having pen and 
ink ready to that purpoſe 3 ſo the. Prince: ſigned 
without ſo much as reading what it was: which 
.being done, the Preceptor ſaid to him, Sir, 'you 
are King no longer 3 for you may (ce how by this 
paper you made over your Kingdom to me. In- 
ventions of this kind will certainly prove benefici- 
al to Youth , and the higher is the quality of the 
Pupil, the more their temper is to be ſtudied, ſee- 
ing, if by their Education they may hope for goent 
chars 


(me are zipe ſooner than others; fo they being, 
often gently, and in ſeaſon told of their fandts,wvill 


charges s when they come to be of ages they will 
have great and publick influences, their aRions 
being fo much taken notice of , aud men fo 


| wg to follow cheir examptcs , accoxding $0 


Regis ad cenemplom tarm camponitur a bis. 
Therefore when a Tutor ſees his Precepts do nat 


produce the cffetS he wiſhes for, be muſt noe grow 
iepaticnt, bur ſtjl! wie His endcavours 4 "am, 


pers are dull and heavy, which have much ado to 
uaderftand and retain : it is of Wies as of Fruits, 


mendaciatt. Failingsaze natural to men, ſpecially 
inchat tender age, thexdafore ane ſhould be com- 


-paibonate to, and redeefs them , aligxando bores 
 dormitat Homeris, is an ordinary faying, the beſt 


and mokt careful axe (abject to miſcarry : bug with- 
al, a differonce'isto be made, when faults-are com- 
mitted out .of ignorance , and humanc infirmity, 
or out of wilfulneſs and malice. 

Ic is a great part of prudence to know when 
Youth muſtreft or work 3 *tis the dextericy of a 
zider to know when #0halkd in, and when to put 
on; andto know bis time 35 2 great matter: ſome 
can tearn maze in one hour, than others in a whole 
day ; therefore They who arc nat able, or have no 
genius, to be kept too long at it , muſt not be ti- 
red out, which would make chem nauſeate all 
-Learning and Morality 3 they muſt have xeft, and 
ecfreſhment : for ſaith the Poet, 
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Tendit Apolls. w _—_ 

But when the Tutor hath care, and capacity, and a 
good method to inftract , and when the Scholar is 
willing and able to learn, and co at what is ne- 
ceſſary 3 for there muſt be a diſpoſition in the re- 
Cipicnt, then there is hopes that God , who hath 
made all things by his power, and preſerves them 
by his wiſdom, will bleſs with ſucceſs, their labor 
and mutual endeavours but if not only there are 
no ſuch good diſpoſitions, but rather bad ones in 
him, certainly there is nogood hopes 3 For 


$i Horgt, lib. z; 


It is notonly convenient, but alſo neceſſary to 
uſe Children to hardſhip , if their ſtrength and 
conſtitution can bear it 3 for thereby not only chey 
will take exerciſe, which is neceſſary to diffipate 
bad humors, and to uſe their joynts, whereby 
they will be more nimble and Rtronger, and which 
alſo will make them grow 3 but alſorthey will uſe 
themſelves to labor,and make it natural to them: 
it is @ great mateer when they arc hardencd from 
their _—_—_— , for it makes their gait 
ftrong and luſty : Hunting, Riding, Walking, ar 
moderately uſing ones _ to the like exerciſes, 
can much contribute to it. Indeed ſome are 
brought up in ſo tender and cffeminate a way, 
that 'ris a ſhame to think on'ts ſo that if ever they 
be put upon any inconvenience , they are not able 
to hold out , but ſink under any hardſhip, and are 
{ſoon (wept away 3 then thoſe Parents who ſo = 

ay 
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- dally with, and ſeem to be ſo tender of them, may 


ſee theix error, when any diſtemper comes upon 
them. It is natural and reaſonable for every one 
to defire the health and life of his children , but 
.the ways which men take to arrive to it,are much 
different, and the means often contrary to the end. 
I had reaſon to fay-elewhere, that Breeding is' a 
ſecond nature, for Children will (may be as long 
as they live ) retain that alteration which perhaps 
at that time was made in theit temper: Look ona 
- Country-man's, or an otdinary man's Son, he doth 
generally prove ſirong, and fit for hardſhip 3 and 
though it be neceſſary to proportionate the hard- 
ſhip to the Child's ſtrength , 'tis no way requiſite 
.to-ſtand ſo much' upon thequality of the Parents ; 
for beſides what I already obſerved , that this is 
good for their health , I believe, great and little 
ones, rich and poor, noble and commoners, may 
at one time.or other happen'to be put to ſhifts 
ſo that from the Prince to the loweſt SubjeQA, it is 
unecrtain what one thall haxpen-to be brought tor: 
*tis. well to be fitted: to wreſtle againſt-what difhical- 
ties we ſhall meet withal. 
Beſides that, the greateſt Kings in the world, 
when they are put upon aQion, areglad of a bo- 
dy able co endure hardſhip ; the greateſt Conquer- 
ors do ſhare in.it; not.only the common Souldiers, 
but alſo Officers undergo.it. What 'a fine thing 
was it for Pompeiws, to have to be his Souldiers; 
thoſe -yaung Romans, who, for fear-of being cut 
in the face, whereby it had been: ſpoiled, turned 
their backs in the day of battel. 'In a word , as 


there is none but one time orotherof his life may 


happen to be put upon aQion, 'tis prudently done 
of Parents to fit them for it , from their youth up: 
and 
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and Tan ſure, that to be able ro: endure hardſhip 
isa qualification without * which one 'can dv no- 
thing, or very little in martial affairs. God, who 
had appointed David to many troubles arid hard» 
ſhips, difpoſed him to it, through His former man- 
ner of life; when he kept his Father's ſheep in the 
field, expoſed tothe heat of the Sun, Wind, Rain, 
.and other injuries of Weather and may be with 
acruſt of dry bread-in his pocket; I do not deny 
how decent it is that Children of men of quality 
ſhould be brobght up in « handſomet *way'than 
thoſe of common people; but I ſpeak againſt the 
fondneſs which ſome have for them, which is {o 
far from deſerving to be called care , that'T more 
properly name it want of cate. 
Let the inconveniences of this manner of Breed- 
ing be obſerved, - Theſe young Gentlemen when 
they come ſomewhat to know themſelves , they 
will eat rio courſe meat;only the moſt delicate they 
can find for mony. They ſcorn to wear cloiths ex- 
cept they be very rich ; they will think it is below 
them to walk, but if they go out, it niuſtbe ina 
Coach 3 they will not ſo mnch as take the pains 
co ſiick a piri about them; and if there be no ſervant 
to give thetn a glaſs of Wine, they will rather be 
choakt than take it themſelves: Sometimes the'wea- 
ther is not good for them to walk out, therefore 
they will fit at home, and Dice ot Card away ma- 
ny a pound, orina Tavern, and drink away their 
health, tlthe Gour, or Gravel comes upon them, 
or a Pleurifie, an Apoplexy, or ſome other ſudden 
Diſeaſe carries them to their Grave: Aftet this 
. way of breeding, cettainly we muſt not Took for 
many manly 'ſpirits+/ and if there be any, *tis their 
good terper;--and ſtrong conſtitution which rs 
G tacem 


them from being ſpoiled by this3 and as-hereby 
the ame ns given to theſe. ſpixits hath 
been borrowed from women , ſo fome-manly pi- 
rits have paſſed into the bodies of women z for 
there are Ana of theſe whoſe heroick minds will 
ſhame the low and puſillanimous hearts of thoſe, 


Orid, Sint procul 4 nobis Fuveues ut femi- 
" na compli. | 


Secing I am now upon this ſubjeR, it will not 
be ami to ſpeak of two contrary ways of Breed- 
ing ; one cffeminate, uſed by a people called Syh- 
ritesz, the other manly, by the Lacedemoniens : 
the former ſtudied nothing but how to. ſoften and 
render, effeminate their ſpirits and bodies : but 
the laſt as much as in them lay , endeavoured to 
rags their bodies to a ſirength neceſſary for war, 
oe ipfuſe a true principle of valour into their 
dul. The Sybarites je. up their Children 
in the boſom of a lafie and idle voluptyouſneſs, 
wherein they ſyckt vices as it were from the breaſt, 
and before they could know them: And as a fto> 
mach weakened th excelles can bear no folid 
meat, but that only which is very light z ſo their 
ſoul had. therein contracted ſuch a #auſea and di- 
ſtaſt, that it could no ways favours and relliſh the 
food of yertue. Inſomuch that it wanted ſtrength 

' not only todigeſt , but alſo to keep it for never (o 
ſhoxt a time. 'The Lacedemoniang pourifbed theix 
childzen with ſobriety, and without pag z they 
uſed them to injuries of weather, they made them 
tight and wrcfile one againſt another ; commend- 
ing ſome for their ſtrength, others for their dex- 
tcrity, and conſtancy 3 they taught chem to he 4. 
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- fpeAfal to old age ; and often told" them of the 
brave exploits and feats of their Anceſtors, to en- 
.conrage them tb vertue 3 (they ordered them to be 
ſhort Hu t ſententious in their diſcourſes, and cori- 
Manrly to mind' generous aRions. | 
But'what manner of men muſt" they have been, 
who for ſeveral years were kept as ſoft and warm, 
2$ifthey had been in their Mothers womb 3 who 
would not ſo much, as ſuffer workmen in their 
Town for fear their ſleep had been interrupted 
with the noiſe they made 3 whole Cooks were the 
firſt Preceptors they gavetheir Children Parents 
being carcfulhow to refine their taſte more than 
their wit z who made in bed moſt of their Exer- 
ciſes, and their mot ſerious Diſcourſes at Table 3 
inviting people to their Feaſts a whole year before, 
that they might have time to make extraordinary 
proviſions , and thoſe who were invited, | 
preparations to.come to it , looking for exc in 
every thing.” Now I wonld fain know what good 
can be expeRed from ſuch a BreAing ? ' 
On the contrary, the Lacedemonians who were 
brought up amiditnoble and generous examples, 
and were as good as framed by the hands of ver- 
tue, could-produce'none but great and extraordi- 
nary a&tions, worthy of an immortal praiſe: and 
indeed thelaft of them were the firſt amongſt 0+ 
ther Nations. Bat at laſt, what was the end of 
theſe two peopte? it is 'well known how , as long 
as lafted the Diſcipline by Lycargys, ſetled in Spar- 
72, thence came forth ſo many valiant men ; that 
all their enemies were afraid of them , and durſt 
not fight with an Army, wherein were but few 
of 'them 3 wheti three hundred thouſand Syba- 
riter were” oyerthitown by the Crotorans wy 
* ande 
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handful of men, and all their Towns takenwith- 
- in leſs than two months. 1:5" FTA 
The antient Inhabitants of. Crete (now Candia) 
uſed to hang up their Sons breakfaſt , which -if 
they had a mind to get, they were to fetch down 
with Arrows: hence it is that they were ſo =o 
 mark{-men, The fame is aid of thoſe ct the 
Iſlands Balearides, now Majorca, Minorca , and 
Here I need not to be told how this was of old, 
.and now things-are ſo much altered, that what 
Nation ſoever , or particular man would follow all 
the ſteps of  antient Nations, would become ridi- 
.culous: for 1, know every Nation had, and ſtill 
hath ſome particular thing ſutable to the genius 
and ſtate of the generality of it : and even in eve- 
ry Nation, according to the ſeveral intents and 
quality of Parents,there is ſome diverſity in breed- 
ing of Youth 3, thcy muſt be bred the way accord- 
ing to which they are tc be diſpoſed of Thus a 
difference is toe obſerved in the breeding cf. 3 
Souldier, and of a Lawyer 3, theſe being particu- 
lar employments, which in time they are to be+ 
take themſclves to : But I ſpeak of a genera] way 
of breeding, which is not to be.tycd, -cither to 
times, or places 3 as Vertue, ,Knowledge, and che 
like: under which may be reduced the way of 
the Spartians, and others Inamed E-2, 


- How much doth this condemn thoſe Parents, 
who only think upon building of hovſes, and rich> 
ly furniſhing them 3 of getting. Horſes , Hounds, 
Hawks, &c. and hardly think upon him who ts 
heir apparent to theſe things 3' and ſometimes will 
take wore care to have a, Horſe well dreſſed, than, 
s Son well bred. Shall I confirmall I ſaid agaioft 
KS an 
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in effeminate (and conſequently vicious;) Educa®! = 
tion,” by that which was given to one of the great-" 
eſt Princes of Europe for theſe many ages, I mean,” 
Henry FV. born Prince of Bearn, law Heir to 
Navarre, afterwards King of Fraxce: his Grand-- 
father Henry of Albret would -not have him' 
brought up with the delicacy uſed with -perſons 
of that quality 3 knowing well, how ita ſoftand' 
tender body lodges uſually a ſoft and a' weak ſpi- 
rit': He did alſo forbid heſhould wear rich cloatts, 
or” be' flattered and treated with that ſabmiſſion 
due to Princes 3 becauſe all theſe things infuſe ya- 
nity, and lift up the heart of children to pride, 
rather*thian to a true ſenſe of generolity : he on- 

ly ordered him to be cloathed, and fed, as were - 
other Children of” the Country 3 and that he 

ſhowuld'be uſed to run and climb up: the Rocks, 

which are thick 'in' 'thoſe parts 'to the -end he 

might thereby be uſed to hardſhip, and: his- ten- 

der bedy might 'become ſtrong and luſty, *Tis 
reported, that commonly he fed upon brown 

Bread, Beef, Cheeſe, and Garlick3*and that of- 

ten they made him walk bare-head, and bare: feet 3 
and-probably without this he had never been able 

to 'undergo 1d mich- hardſhip as he met with 

when he was forced to defend his right, and con- 
quer his ' Kingdom with the edg of his Sword. 
Pope Sixtus V. had reaſon then to ay ,'that for 
certain he would overcome the League (a ſtrong 
FaCGion in France) becauſe the general of it, the 

Duke of Mayenne was longer at Table, than Henry 

IV. was in bed; | ? 

© Bute T know every one hath not a conſtitution 

ſtrong enough to bear this, in which caſe one 
ought not to go beyond his ſtrength : However 
| G 3 this 
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this is faſficient to ſhew how neceſlary itis for one 
to. have a body uſed to. hardſhip 3 ſpecially for 
t'oſe who intend to be Souldiers : which profeſſi« 
on very often doth not depend upon men, beivg 
ſometimes foxced to it, by ſome accident or other 3 
as may be a Civil War , an invaſion of a Foreign 
Enemy, or a Conqueſt to be made by the Prince : 


helides thae, *tis well known to/be a part of. poli= 


cy in time of 'Peace,, to be in a poſture of War, 
and toſtand upon, the defenſive. And that Coun» 
try which hath a number of men of ſervice expe 
tienced in warlike affairs , is conſiderable in hex 
ſelf; and formidable to ber Neighbours : Arms are 
the uſual way of conquering or preſerving States 3 
for indeed; counſel afone, at leaft wichout. a' mar- 
tial prudence, proves often ſacceſslefs, except the 
Sword be in a Teadine(5 to back is; therefore'men 
able tocommand Armies , are ſo much reſpected 
by ſome. , and feared by athers 4 which prefer+ 
ment, when *is. befiowed upon their merit, they 
often have ſweated for; 'and endured the brunt of 
the day, whereby they attained unto that expert 
ence, which they were ſo conſiderable fos ; apd 
hereupon I can but admire at;the- change which 
when there is occaſion; this works upon. the na» 
ture of men. Of this we have two notable ex» 
amples of two great men who were conteraporaxy, 
and this, not long ago , in the days of Henry IV, of 
Fraxce, livcd. the Dake of Bouilon, and Marſyal 
Kiros, both gallant men for War , but in a diffe+ 
xent way: The former was of a wary, ſlow, one 
phlegmatick temper at a Council-Table, and.in his 
ordinary aGions : The other contraziwiſe was of a 
guick, haſty, and ſomewhat rath nature : yet when 
theſe two men were at the head of an Army, they 
were 


; 
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wefe altogether other men: the Duke of Rowillou 
was > flerte und fiery; that he hardly could hold 
in, ah was ſetn' to foam when he went to the 
bon bat the other did maſter himſelf ſo much, 
was fo quiet; fo calm; and as ferious as if there had 
been nothing to do : In this condition the former 
w3s5 better Aifpoſed for a Soldier than for aGenera'z 
and the laſt was more fit for aGeneral than for aSol- 
dicr-Indeed it cannot be well enough admiredwhat 
a chatige is wrought in ſome tnen when they were 
upon the point of ation. We read of one Gar- 
ia S anchio, King of Navarre, who when he met 
with his eictnies, grew pale and quaked ; whence 
he was ſiirriamed the Quakers who yet was like a 
thunder in a Battel. Thelike we hear of another, 
who tretnbled when his man did put his Armor 
on him ; which he orice asking the reafon of , he 
was anſwered; My body hath reaſon to tremble, 
knowing what a danger my heart will anon bring 
it to. This in other men is an effe& of fear, but 
in tw it is cauſed by a ſudden raifing of the 
blood. 5 | | 
As Children in their generation are to be tyem- 
bers of a politick body, and of a civil ſociety; I 
wiſh they were fitted to keep the bond of it, and 
therefore taught the praftice of meeknefs, humili- 
ty, civility, &e. which qualities breeding a mutual 
reſpe& and affetion, do much contribute 6 keep 
peace in families, amongſt Neighbours,and through 
whole Nations 3 and becauſe Vertue begets plent 
and riches, which cauſe pride and idlenefs,I woul 
have them inſtruRted as much as may be to avoid 
ſo bad effeRs of fo good a cauſe thereby to pre- 
vent calamity and deſtruction, as befel Sodom and 
Gomorrah © we had never thought that the fin of 
G 4 thoſe 
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thoſe places had been other than that abominable 
| one named from. that firſt one, if 
Chay..16, 49. Ezecbiel had not expreded it thus ; 
= The fu of Sodom was pride , fulneſs 

of bread, and abundance of idleneſs, want: of charity, 
- , Tofence betimes againſt this , let. Children he 
taught to ſtudy decency. in their cloaths , modeſty 
in theis,;behaviour, ſobriety. and tamperance in 
their diet 3 not ſo muchto pleaſe. their palate', as 
to nouriſh their body; uſing wholeſome; meat and 
keeping.a good dict 3 +for exuberancy of food cau- 
ſes ſurfeits, which do.cadanger their \life ,- or at 
Jeaft: makes them. ,unht.to learn or do any thing 
well, cauling a dulneſsin their ſpirits ; ,wherefore 


*tis. mach neceſſary, to, make them, uſe, ſome exer- . 
ciſe, whereby digeſtion may the: ſooner ,: and the 


gre of ſtomach,' which often trouble -a man as 
ong as he lives; - ,This I ſay ,: not to retract of 
what] told juſt now, of uſipg ther: to hardſhip, 
but for thoſe only whoſe natural weakneſs cannot 
þcar,that manner of -breeding » or $6, comply with 
thoſe who do not like-it ; forall ever.comes to 
this, that a plain, feod is. more -nouriſhing , and 
IG turtfaul, than -that-which is accounted more ex» 
quilite 3. becauſe / the palate. is pleaſed with it, 
thoughit he otherwiſe with the ſtomachs» 

.: Here it will not be amiſs to ſay in. pazticular, 
ſome things of the civility which upon feveral oc- 
cafions, Tutors ought. to-teach Children committgd 
to theix cares for they. are given not only to teach 
them their Book, but alſo to overſee theix carriage 
and manners, and betimes frame them to a civil 


more eaſily be made; tp prevent,crudities andindi- 


and handſome behaviour , that-they may be the 


fittex 
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fiftet:to be admittedinto- company and: converſa- 
tion :-uſe him betimes to be civil ,- meek, and re- 
ſpeAful, todoothers all the pleaſure he can, but no 
injury : not to be proud of any 'parts or advanta- 
ges:he hath above others; forbear diſputing, and 
too triuch contradicting: what others ſay, and be- 
ing, eager or obſtinate .in-defending his opinions. 
To truſt to every: one, or to no body, arc{two ex- 
treams to-be avoided 3-:and to. betray a mans ſecret 
is an evil not tobe practiſed ; he may mention fa- 
vours-received, but notthofe he hath beſtowed. 

\ When he walks,” if he meets with any Magi- 
ſtrate, or other to whom reſpeQ is due,let him put 
off his hat, and give them the hand :. when he-is 
jn converſation ,:let':him look modeſtly on him 
who: ſpeaksz not interrupting him, or ſaying any 
thing till he hatk-done ſpeaking : his geſture ought 
to 'be .compoſed-, -not- to turn his eyes to and 
fro,; move! his legs too much , play with his hat, 
bite his nails, ſcratch his head, blow his noſe with- 
out turning aſide his:-head, or pick it, os his cars 
with his fingers; fpit often , wag his head , move 
his hand too muckh,; whiſtle or fing when he hath 
nothing to ſay, ordothelike unbecoming things: 
let hinvnot ſpeak tao fat , or too loud, but ſoftly 
and gently , not brag of himſelf, or any thing of 
his, deſpiſe or ſpeak-amilſs of others: let his words 
be true, modeſt, not:contrary to Piety, Morality, 
or Charity ., only he ought not to ſpeak any 
filchy or diſhoneſt-word;: but he muſt not ſeem to 
approve of any (if ſpoken by athers_) with ſmi» 
ling or, laughing thereat : Contrariwiſe he muſt 
ſhew his diſlike, even cenſure the ſpeaker if it be 
fit for him ; orelſe he will do! well if he ſeems 
not to haye heard 3 and afterwards he-is carcfully 

co 
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to avoid fuch a mans -company- | In a word; tet 
; kim abſtain from every idle and vicious diſcourſe; 


and every indecent geſture. 2 gt 
- His Cloaths muſt be ſurable to his age and Yue» 
ty, ncat, and cleanz yet not proud at: it -if 
they be-rich . let him keep his face,noſe, teeth; and 
bands from being dirty and foul 3 and thofe parts 
covered which modeſty forbids tobe ſhewn..! ' - 
At Tablc,he muſt not fit down till Grace be aid 
by him or ſome other 3 the: hke'is to be obferved 
when he riſes - I e or after: meals, 
Iet him follow the cuſtom of the Countrey,keep his 
mouth and fingers clean , cut his morſels, whether 


bread or meat, nor hold itin his hand, nor lean his 


elbow. on the Table , his body muſt 'be upright : 
avoid being greedy in cating; or making too much 
neife with hjs mouth , arm a to be em- 
pey when he ſpeaks, or drinks, and never too fulk 


_ im which both cating and drinking ,\ he ought to 
_ avoid excels, as licking his fingers, knawing of 


bones, &rc At table, avoid jearing, and offenſive 
words : 'tis:the cuſtorn of ſome to' take that'time 
to flander. and peak atmnifs-of others. This St. 
Hreft ine hated fo much, that he' cauſed theſe Verſes 
m1 great Characters to be weitcen Over his Table. 


| Quiſquir amait diliis abſernen rodbre fone, + 
— Hae menſam vetitans woveris ſc ſbi. 


\ Tr were endleſs: to inſiſt-opon flat mate 


| more things of this nature, which ave becter lear- 


ned with praftife than by rule: for they are vei- 
via}, yer neceſſary things within the reach and 
capacity of any ordinary Tator to whoſe care and 
pradence i nt maſt be teft to'make aſe of it. 


To- 
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- Towards a good breeding of Children, it 'is 
great help to inſtitute Schools where there is nonez 
and to encourage thoſe which are already fſerled ; 
providing them with able , painful}, and honeft 
men, with a plentiful , or at leaſt a ſufficient ab 
lowance for their maintenance: for elfe take:this 
away, and the reſt will fall of ic ſelf. This faying, 
L engueſcis fine pr emio virtks, is as true as commons, 
Nature teaches us to ſeek for neceſfaries firſt ofathz 
ſo that if one wants food or raiment, he can mind 
nothing cle tillhe hath it, and other things which 
men uſually have occaſion for. Honeft men will 
go carefully and faithfully about their work , but 
not with chearfulneſs, if they want neceſſary en> 
couragements, The benefit of 'theſe Schools , and 
rewards to thoſe who kept them, being knowrres 
Falian the Apoſtate , out of the violent defire-he 
was poſlefſed with to extirpate Chriſtian Religion, 
| took it by the root , and with his wicked poficy 
which Chriſtians called the worſt part of his Per+ 
ſceution, he firſt of all diſcouraged Schools, wheres 
in- Chriſtians cauſed their Children to be ta 
and inſtructed-in the Principles of their Religion, 
and other necefſary things 3 then he altogether ſup- 
preſſed them : ſo that this ceaſing , except a 'fpe+ 
cial care were taken by Parents in their Families, 
civility and neatneſs were thruſt ont of 
and wild and ignorant Barbariſm brought in. + -/ 
For Virtue and Learning are not born with ug, 
but acquired by us3 they are not a gift of nature, 
but a reward or a purchaſe of pains and induſtry; 
Let- Plato, and the Academians, yea the Sroicks 
fay what they will; for 4riftotle was in the right, 
when he faith, things which 'naturally are fo 
and fo, will not be otherwife , Buod natura dedit, 
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tollere nemo poteft,” let ſtones be thrown up, and the 
air be prefſed down; yet ſtones can neverbe uſed 
toaſcend , nor the air to deſcend ; gravity being 
the natural quality of one, and lightneſs of the 
other. Nevertheleſs, it is certain, that *tis poſſible 
for:men' from being evil to turn to be good , as a 
- yertnous man can become vicious 3 which could 
not beif we had brought vercue or vice into the 
world 3 beſides, that in'things we do by: nature; 
power doth precede the a&:. whereof we. ſee the 
contrary in vertue or vices for vertue and vice 
do noe conſiſt in any ſingle a&, but in the habit 
fon! formed of many : wherefore Cyril- 
Lib. 3. Ins Alexandrinu againſt Julian the 
haps £2 Apoſtate, faith, If nature bad filled 
axr ſouls with vertue, vice could not have been intros 
duced - into them , ſo that we ſee (he' ouly made us 
ible thereof , as we are alſo of vice z, becauſe 

ghat which is diſpoſed to receive oue thing, is alſo ca- 
pable torzceive the coutrary of it. Vertue is a hid- 
den treafure, which we muſt 'take! pains to find 
out-by the help of Precepts, which by degrees are 
contraQted into an habit 3 and: that's properly 
what we call Art and Science, . This was the opi- 
nion oof the firſt Law-givers, who to that end in- 
Ricuted ſeveral Diſciplines for Youth, and gave 
them rules ſutable to the government which they 
would ufe them to. :. for although nature hath nor 
given us vertue, ſhe hath notdenied us means to 
Ktainto?t: ſhe hath even given us ſome ſeeds and 
difpofitions tv it , having put in us affecious 
whereby upon accaſion it doth receive ſome in- 
| | creaſe : for ſaith the Pythagorician 
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Another great help to- Education: of Children, 
would be the ſuppreſſion of all vicious and cor- 
rupt places, or any that engage Youth to debay- 
chedneſsz as may be publick Gaming places, ma- 
ny Taverns, of ' which the number is exceeding 3 
which are allenticements to young men. to fallin- 
todepravation, and an idle courſe of life. I would 
not except Plays, when prophane, laſcivious, blaſ> 
phemous, or other vicious parts are ated aponthe 
Stage 3 for E)ſe repreſenting of Vertue in her live- 
ly colours, may be a motive to love and follow it : 
So when Vice appears in his own ſhape , it will 
- make it odious to us 3 thsgfpre much is depending 
upon the ſubje they a& 3. to ſhew how ridicu- 
Jous in all his wai's is a covetous man, will inftrut 
us of the vilencſs and ſordidneſs of that vice: and 
this was the. firſt uſe of Comedies introduced a» 
mongſt the Romans in the days of grave and wiſe 
men, who had the government of the Republick, 
continued in Awuguſtus*s days, which multiplied to 
an exceſs, -and degenerated under the Reign-of 
Vicious Emperors: for,inſtead that firſt they were 
only inſtructive, they turned only to delight ſpe- 
Qators, and to flatter great men in their Vices3 
whereby thetrue end thereof was perverted. In- 
trigues of State , were alſo repreſented ; therein I 
can ſee Ners either diſſembling his natural incli- 
nation, or oyer-awed, by his Mother, or elſe per- 
ſuaded by the wiſe and good advices of Sexeea and 
Burrbus, live and reign vertuouſly for the ſpace of 
five years 3. then flie out and break looſe againſt 
thoſe Counſellors , becauſe they diſſuaded him 
from violence and evil actions. To ſee the advice 
of thoſe faithful and vertuous men ſlighred , and 
the ſuggeſtions of a baſe and infamous Narcifas, 
or 
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or other flatterers be received 3 and on the other 
fide ; Agrippins accuſing Sexecs and Burrbus , 
tobe the authors of what evil counſels her Son 
rook againſt ther Authority, Reaſon, and Juſtice? 
doth not this ſhew the condition of few honeſt 
men'amongſt the wicked,they give the good coun- 
fels which are not followed ; and yet ſuffer the 
blame of evil ones, which they ever ſpoke againſt. 
This, if any,is the good which can be learned from 
Pays 3 but on the other ſide, the life of AQtors and 
AQrices, their geſtures,a&ions,carriage,and what- 
bever elſe is in them joyned to the bad inclinati- 
ens of the generality of ſpectators, will quite hin- 
der any good cffe&, and deſtroy what good dif- 
politions might happen to be in then : befides that, 
ory will inftra& usof all theſe paſſages, which 
yer being aQted, will make a deeper impreſſion 

upon the faculties and paſſions of the ſoul, both ts 
inftruR, and to delight ic. In one word, a good 

uſe may be made of Plays, though generally none 

bats bad one be made of them. ' | 

- - Burſerting Plays afide, I ſhall aſſert the necefſi- 


* ty of ſuppreſling vicious things and places, which 


allure Youth to evil and debauchedneſs; Magi? 
ftrates being, much concerned in it : vertuous Sub- 
jets will ſubmit to Law. and obey Authority, 
when vicious men will cauſe troubles and diſtur- 
bances. This I preſs themore, by reaſon of the 
depravation which is in Youth, in every man, and 
in the whole man; and that not only original and 
mherent-to their nature, but alſo contratted- by a 
looſe breeding, worle examples, debauched com- 
pany, and other accidents. Young men generally 


, arenot ſound within, but there isa hidden and in- 


ward enemy apt to betray the whole man upon oc- 
caſion, 


4 


ca! 
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of Youth at Howe. 29 
caſion; .and to let 'in any outward. foe; incthem 
matter\is very combuſtible ,. and ready to take fixe 
with che leaſt (parkle from withour. : 

Now I return to the Tutors 'part, which is, 
ever to keep Children dcing one thing or other. 
There are thrce ſorts of life, one ſpeculative, and 
the other active 3- one: for learning , che other for 
practiſe : let them be kept to which they pleaſe, 
or rather both ; but avoid the otioſam or idle life: 
ſtanding water doth;gather mud and corru 
Childzcn (ſpecially chey who are quick and lively) 
when they have no-good to do, they will rather do 
evil than be idle. It is a conſiderable ſaying of ag 
anxcicnt Doctos, that the whole lifeof man pafſeth, 
Vel nihil agendo, 'ant male agenda, vel aliud agendo, 
cither, in daing wotbiug, or daing evil, or elſe doing 
that which concerns us xot \ playing the part of bu- 
eek bodies 3 yn Sang: "__ a_— __—_ of 
t to put upon : i ome there are 
which Youth muſt learn to do by the by 3 others 
they ought to apply themifelves ſeriouſly to 3 for 
they muſt not © much mind their Book,as to neg- 
1e& converſation when they begin to be capable of 
K - neither muſt they be ſo taken with ſpeculation, 
as to omit aQion altogether , and wholly to de- 
prive themſelves of . every innocent and _ 
pleaſure and recreation, which God, Nature, Rea- 
ſon; Health, Decency, and ſuch like do permit or 
require. Seck ye firſt, faith Scripture , the King» 
domof God, and therighteouſneſs thereof : This 
fieſt implies a priority , of which there is one of 
order ; for an order is required in every things 
Such a priority of order there is in the perſons of 
the moſt Holy and Bleſſed Trinity 3 another preo- 
rity there is of nature, but not of time3 _ 
| the 
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96 Of the Education 
the Turi before his lighe , for thecauſe muſthe in 
nature before.the effte; yet-at the ſame timethe 
Sun was he gavelight : but another priority there is 
in time, and not in nature; ſo in time a Father is 
before his Son , for he was born many years before 
him 3 yethe is not fo in nature, becauſe he cannot 
bea Father till he hath a Child 3 theſe two'being 
relative z which as Schoolmen ſay, Se. mutuo po- 
nent & tollunt, put one, and you put both; take 
away one; and you take away both. | 
; In ſhort, the Tutor is to keep his Gentleman in 
exerciſe, tohave him get'a:ſtock of Learning, not 
Pa. ſuffering him, like the ſluggard, to 
Prov. 26.13, wallow himſelf upon his bed, or 
Prov. 22. 13, to fay., thereis a Lion in the way 3 
29. but -let him be diligent-3 for ſoch 
ſtand not before mean perſons , but 
even before Kings: - Lazinefs is the 
pillow of Vices, Nam diuturnsa quies 
Diſticha de vitits alimenta miniftrat, ſaith Cato. 
moribie. And David ſpeaks of fome : who 
contrive. miſchief upon their bed : 


- *tis not upon it that vertuc is to be found : for, 


Non jacet in molli veneranda ſcientia lefio 


| Ioja ſed aſſiduo parta labore venit. x 


Another faith very well, Nulta eft fine pulvere pal- 
ma a manner of {peaking borrowed from thoſe 
who uſed to exerciſe themſelves in the Olympiclke 
Recreations 3 who to obtain the prize, were to run 
and endure heat, ſweat, and dult. Now this ſtu- 
dy and application .is beneficial in ſeveral ways ; 
for not only one learns and inſtructs himſelf, bur 
alſo thereby he xcſiltech thoſe temptations, which, 

| though 


e 
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hit h foe ſbontr, and ſome later,” are expoſed 
to, this was well known by the Poet, when he 
ESO * £214) Horan: 
' *Poſces ante diemlibrum cum Iu- 
mine, fi non 4 


©» Threndes anineum ftudiis &rebuc boneſtis 
' = Thvidid vel amore vigil torgueberg—— 


Which is a leſſon-not for young only, but for old 
zIſo ': When we doill,, the Devil tempteth us 3 
bur we tempt him to work on us when we are idle. 
I found her upon. ty ground (ſaid he, ſpeaking of 
a'woman whotri he had poſſeſſed) and being idle. 
The ſame Poet adviſes men to read and to enquire 
how to paſs well their life, free from vices, ſpecial- 
ly Lu » Which is 'cauſe of poverty to many. 
His words are' thee, . 


Inter cuntla leges, & percundabere Hor.l.t. ep.18, 
dottos ry | 
Qua ratione queas traducere leniter evum 
Ne te ſemper inops agitet vexetque cupido. 


Theſe things and the like ſhould ever be preſd 
upon youth by thoſe who have care over them 3 
they muſt betold , how glorious and beneficial it 
| is tobe pious, learned, diſcreet, and prudent 3 and 
how odious and deſtructive it is to be ignorant, 
and giventovices; how wiſely done it is to ob- 
ſerve times,places, and perſons 3 and how good to 
know his own work and ſtrength 3 how neceflary 
to think of death , and conſider his latter end 3 
the vanity and uncertainty of all things here, _ 

H ther 
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therit be yanity of plegſures , incopliancy of. 
Ofc and deverttulneſ of xi rg on 
fortable it is, and will be, to live and dic wil: 
and the concluſion of ſuch inſtruQi- 
Fr.v.12,13- ons, or (as Sylomon faith) of the 
whole mattex,. is, to fear God and 
Keep all his Commandments. .,., 
Thus far may be extended the care over. Chil- 
dren and young men, whilſt they, are at home 3 
but one or other will _— ow can a young 
gogn learn ll things mcrkiongd,,, fore. he. goes 
abroad ? or at what time would you have; him to 
By? To this I baye ſeveral ghings to anſwer, one 
I8,. that I never interadea herein tg, give an imagir 
nary model of Edugation, to, pleaſe, fancy, .more 
tha to benchit-young men; it is again neither 
Faloprnor cuftgm, 2nd I propopnd notbjng but 
vl at.can be dons ip.part, gr in the\whole; in ſqme 
gree. Not many ycars ago a Lord in this Land 
had a Son, who being but eight years of age, un- 
Fxſtood.che Latin and Greek Tongues. Andone 
ave known, who being: but eleven years old, 
had gone over his Common-places of Rhetoxick, 


_ 


had a good. intraduQtion into Philoſophy , and . Y 


could give ſome account of Divinity : but theſe 
two. died very, young, and were like thoſe fruits 
which are {o9n. ripe , and, ſoon rotten 3, and, as 
thoſe lights. whoſe flaſhing and brightneſs is, ſeen 
only as tbey fall from the sky 3 like thoſe flowers 
which dum oriuptyr morinntur, one day ſees them 
blofſom and wither: therefore I grant ſuch exam- 

les. to be rare; andthe perſons|cxtraordinary : but 
weha forwardne(s I neicher.mean nor require, I 
Keep, within bounds of an oxdinaxy courly of learn: 
ingand improvements 


Further< 
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of YOudk at Hole. 293 
: » Fartherniorey iis motto be expected; that 
y Gentleman ſhould be ubiverſfly latngd'; 
this is' mote! chun What is requited of Doors, 
and Profeſſors in Univerſities : befides , that has 
tute hath rior Beet {6 liberal to every than as ts 
make One -'&pable altogether of All rrianner of 
katniag :  Clemeny Alex andrinith , Pedagogo, bath 
e conipared the foul of mari! to: animated 
Fields; for #5 every Fic /is not (fit for cy 
Plant, o' our ſpirits/are not Fitts Tearti thery, Scp: 
bnve 3 forme require # good 'ahd Happy memory * 
tis if vaſt forus ts pretend to others withour A, 
quirk” arid pregnant —_— and ſore 
others cannor be gotfer' without 4 great fitengeh 
of jJadgiment. Bat theſe three facutties'very ſeldom 
meet good in one man, ſufficient to render hia ca> 
eef all Wanntcr of Sdences:'  Thereford-his 
& the wefl@hith afforded bat very few ex- 
amples 3- four or five! of thoſe whole temper, 4nd 
genius hath been farable co the'varicty and depth 
of ''Lexrniog, atid though ii fome very few, fuck 
av univerſal ' diſpoſition was' found 3; yer fijll it 
would be with inequality and difference to ons 
Art and Scietice 'more'than to 4nother, ; 
' Beſides, chat” one ought to apply' himfelf moſt 
6f all to that which! is of his'intended or aual 
profeſſion: Doth ofie' afpire to be 2 Divine, theti 
Divinity muſt be his principal: ftudy 3 or elſe doth 
he intendto be a Phyfician', then he muſt parti- 
culzrly af p!y hiniſdlf tothe ſtudy of Phyfick 3 and 
fo of the reft. This is the maxim which men'o 
riper years, and'inpublick employmentsought t 
obſerve. For if = Jo's was not well acquainted 
with the Laws and Cuſtoms of his Country 3 if 2 
Secretary of State was not able to pen well , had 
H 2 no 


po Skill in Languages , and, was yot informed of 
the Treaties of Peace , Alliances, .and Leagues 3 
i . he caxed not to know; the ſeveral; Inter#ts, Go- 
yexnments of States, their Forces,; Riches, where» 
in they conſiſt, .and the manners of- the [people 4 
thereupon to'regulate his Negotiations. . . If a Ge» 
neral of an Army was not able to order the march 
of his Troops throughout Friends, or Enemies 
Countrey, topitch a;Camp:, to Beſiege or defend 
a place, to ſer his. Army. in; order of -Battel; and 
the like 3 would jtnot be a ſhame for them ; and 
they unfit for ſuch places ?, But .if a ,avyeridath 
not know what belongs to War ,. or ia. Souldier 
what belongs to Law, *tis, no diſparagement;to 
hem, becauſe tt doth not belong to. their profc(= 
10N. y qo in ord nun 000 01 1 24 TI9N 
_ Again, I do not.exped, Youth ſhould have'the 
fruit of every. Art, Science, Language,.or VertueE 
have named 3 only let them haxe-the ſeeds :of1itit 
and let theſe be diſpoſitions thereunto, and founda;, 
tions to build upon hercafter.,.',To this I. add that, 
that whichis very eſſential co-my;purpoſe,that; the. 
Principles which wake up the greateſt part of my: 
Diſcourſe, are neceſſary to every one who pretends 
to be a Scholar : for, who js he, who, makes any 
confiderable ftay..jn Schopls and Univerſities ;; but, 
will be acquainted, with the Claflical: Authors 
named, with the Languages I fpoke of, with Rhe- 
torick, Philoſophy., Morals included ; fo that in 
all this I mentioned nothing but what every young 
man brought up a Scholar ,: ought to know in 
e meaſure, which they may attain unto if be- 
times they are put upon't, and have mind and abi- 
lities to follow it. | 


With- 


_ 
+-\ Withal ,;-Ido not intend to *ififoſe anything 
upon others; only'-Jet:the Reader ſuppoſe Twwrit 
what I think: fit20be done ,' or would* do thy elf, 
if:that wer@xhy calling 3 ſoon fack-things: oftert 
opiniens do-differ”, :and as 'thany' heads i as 'thatry 
tinds:'as m' matter of: tafte'; onelikes'the ſweet, 
and an6ther the» ſowre:" one! finds one meat very 
davory; and another cannot 'reliſhiie;;' yet for all 
this, there are ſome Principles which' moſt are 
' agreed upon about this 3 '(except ſome whoſe tilt 
is ;perhaps depraved through ſore >diſtetrper-'or 
other accident): namely,; that Galll md things ve- 
ry bitter have no pod tafte'y and” alſo that" there 
arcthings' inlipid- $0 it is'in'relation 'to' mother 
of :our fences ;/:namely:;-the:eyel Tri the-eaſe''sf 
Peduty;. one likes the fat, 'atiother is:pleaſed- with 
the lean 3 one is taken with the black, another 
with the white comple@ion 3 and ſeveral other 
things to this purpoſe as the blue and the black 
eyes: yet there are principles concerning this, 
which we are all agreed upon 3 namely, that a 
good complexion, a white skin, regular features, 
and an exact proportion of all parts, are marks of 
beauty : for if one would affirm, that a ſquint eye, 
or a noſe awry were ſigns of beauty, he would 
make himſelf ridiculous. The ſame I may fay of 
the ſubje&t in hand, though concerning Breeding 
of Youth, men do differ in the ways, and me- 
thods, or other things 3 yet we all agree that Eru- 
dition or Learning of Arts and Sciences, the pre- 
cepts of Morality, and thelike, are eſſential parts 
of Education, or at leaſt much contributing to 
complete one, As thereforethis is the chief , not 
to ſay the only matter I have handled in this Trea- 
tiſe, I believe I may well conclude, that it contains 

7 nothing 
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i being often with Writings , as with 
helys.s which to make very ſmooth, the bitch 
takes great pains to liek overz ſo do fome Authors 
with theiy produRiens, —_—_— be poliſhed to 
their mind. 

 Jadd one thing more, to wit; thac there are fe» 

caſcs and cixcymGances of: Education, ugon 
which one can haxdly give any. particular Rules 3 
che genius: of young men being ſo different , and 
contrary ,, that mgny things onift bs left to:the 
e of the Titory circumfiances of me; 

eine, and pacabercinare m Secrved: 
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"id brevi fortes jaculamur avo 
Mult2? quid terras alio calzntes 
Sole mutamus ? patrie quis exutl, 


| Se quoque fugit. Horart.lib.2.Ode. 16. 
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To the 'Honotable 


Sic THOMAS GROSVENOK 
BARONET: 


SIR; 


Hen firſt I had the 
Honour to lee yotl, 
thorough my own 
experience, I was 
confirmed in the o* 
pinion of a Sympa=- 

thy between perſons ; for then my 

inclination was wrought upon with 
much reſpect and tenderneſs for you: 
thefe beginnings produced by ſudden 

Cauſes, were ſoon grounded upon 

others better known,a d ſirengthen'd 

with the conſideration of your being 
committed ro my Care, and I 1n- 


truſted with the diceion of your 


A 2 Tra- 
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The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 
Travels. Then that which was at 
firſt an effc&etther- of- inclination op 

choice, was. enforced as a neceſſary 
duty of being diligent and taichful in 
the Truſt I had raken upon me. + + 
I was much encouraged, and res- 
ceived it as a good Omen, to ſee 
you in thole very tender years, take 
a generous Reſolution; and this as 
much ouc of your own motion ,- as 
upon the ſuggeſtion of others (yer 
io ſubordination to the dire&ion of 
thoſe who had right and authoricy 
over you ) to leave Relatiogs and 
Countrey, to ſtrive after being ber- 
tered withian Outlandiſh Breeding. 
But when I began better ro be ac- 


quainted with you, all former Diſpo- 


fitrons and Engagements ceaſed or 
were {u{pended, to give place to new 
and greater Ties. .I conid perceive 
in you, all inclinations to be Good, 


free from Vice, and tavourable Dil: 
- poſitions to receive what:good im- 


preſſions 


The Epiftle Dedidatory; 
preffions was able to work upon you 
aJudgment defirous,or rather greedy 
to 'be informed; a Will ready to be 
directed, - and AﬀeRions to be rein 
fied : And in few word*, by way of 
Reading, Converſations, propound- 
mg Doubts, asking good Queſtions, 
you were unwearied in your En- 
deavors to be inſtructed : And with 
your clole following Riding the 
great Horſe, Fencing, Dancing, Draw: 
ing: Landskips,and Defigniog;Learn- . 
10g upon the Gitar, the French and 
Iealian Tongues, and followi g other 
Exerciſes, to acquire kl Ac- 
compliſhments,which do ſo muth be- 
come a Gentlenian of your Age, 
Eſtate and Quality : It is very hard 
to find one as you; who would-take _ 
{o much Pains, and be ſo exaQt-in 
making Obſervations about Perſons, 
Places and Things ; ſo that for the 
ſpace of four years, thorough all 
France, Italy, part of Hungary, Bobe- 


* 3 mia, 


The Epiſtle Dedicatory. 


. Wis, Germany, and Switzerland, hardly 


any conſiderable Perſon or [Thing > 
hath eſcaped your fight.It is rare to ſee 
others as well as you, in the depth of 
Winter, to be with Maſters of Ex- 
erciſes by Candle-light , and ſomes 
times an hour before day, and not be 
ſatisfied with the explication of the 
Writings of your Maſter of Mathe- 
maticks,bur alſo to take your {clf the 
Pains to Copy them. | 
Bart one of the greateſt Commen- 
dations I can add, is, That you ever 
yielded ro Reaſon, and were plealed 
ro rake my advice, and follow my 
counle], which made my Task com- 
fortable ro me, and your Travels be- 
neficial to your ſelf: Hence it is,that 
in your Adions, one could perceive. 
you had the ewo eflential things nes 
ceilary to every one of them, name- 
ly Rule; that is, Grounds and Cau- 
ſes, with Reſolution; that is, Cou- 
rage and Conſtancy, whereby ' you 


know 


.* 
| | 
| 
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The. Epiftle Dedicatory. 
know \{ome difficulties lying in our 
way, {have been overcome. 

Your Moneys. you did not trifle 
away, but beſtowed them upon good 
Books, Medals, and other uſeful Ra- 
rities worth the Curiofiry of a Com- 
pleat Gentleman ; ſo that one may 
ſee you have been a good Husband 
of ewo precious Things, your Time 
and your Moneys. 

Afrer this, you may judge of my 
inclination, and the world of the ne- 
ceſlity of my Dedicating this to you, 
which, with che other/ Parts of my 
Book, you know were compiled the 
firſt Summer we were together in 
France; Accept it therefore with the. 
full aſlurance of my ever being, 


Sir, 
Your moſt. 
Humble Servant, 


F. Gailbard. 
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He Ends of Men are reduced to that 

which js either honcſt, pleaſant, or 
. profitable theſe give motion to all 
their aTings : by right they ſhould be unſepa- 
rable one from another, for that which is hag 
weſt, ſhould be pleaſant and profitaile, and ſs 
of the reſt : But the corruption of Men bath 
mot only put a ——_ but alſo made ſuch 
a contrariety, that often juft things do pre: 
Jjadice, and diſhoneſt will pleaſe the moſt 
pleaſure and profit, alſo are many times aſiutte 
der. All Moraliits are agrced in their opi- 
rien (though they differ in their pradice) 
kow that which is honest, ſhould be preferred 
to the reit 5 and that which is benefacaal, to 
that which 3s only pleaſant,ſpecially when many 
are concerned in the profit, aud when the plea- 

ſore is of few particular Men. 
Of Writers , ſome intend to pleaſe, and 


others have mind to inſiru# ; to my 


opinion, theſe laſt are to be preferred to the 


former, becauſe they are more wſefull and xt- 
reſſary,, thoſe who deſire only to gee , do 


often kiſs their ain * for as wary 45 May 


ay 


The Preface. 
ny Mirds 5, and to agree with the fancies of 
Men, is very difficult : but he who hs cn 
well, goeth upon better grounds, and more 
ſolid principles: this is a Work of neceſſity, 
when the other is of curioſity , and like a 
News Book, is to be read over only once, and 
then is as an Almanack out of date. 

The ObjeFs of the curioſity of Men are 
different, according to their inclination, or 
uſual application, to ſome of the ſeveral Arts 
end Sciences, that are in the World ;, yet (not 
#o ſpeak of the avis atria , the Bird which 
Nateraliſts affirm to live. only with the Air) 
#5 ſome Creatures feed upon ſlight, and others 
wpor ſubſtantial things; ſo ſome Men feed 
wpor fancy,and uſe a Chymerical Food,leaving 
the Body for the ſhadow, and will be better 
pleaſed to hear 2 Tale, than the Relation of 
ſome important Atchievements ;, theſe 1 look 
xpor 4s diſtempered Men , and they who in 
their Writings do humour them int , are as 
Phiſutians who do but dally with, and cure 
zot their Patients, and in Job's words, Phys 
fitians of no value; ard who, though they be 
mot the Anthors, yet are acceſſary, and do 
meuch contribute to the continuation of ſuch 
weakneſſes, I, for my part, think it fitter to 
benefit the Mind mich is rational, than to 
pleaſe the Fancy, which js often extravagant, 
and to do ſomething for the publick good, is 
more ſolid contentment, than to gratfie the 
"" itching 
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#ching deſires o ? argon particular Men." 
* "For 'all this, 1 do not deny but that debet 
miſceti'utile dulci, the Mind delights ſone- 
times to bave pleaſant and ſlight things but 
it muſt be like the Fruit, as we uſe to afford 
pur Palate after the Stomach is ſatisfied with 
ſubſtantial Meat, one may condeſcend' to the 
ſeveral genius ' aud capacities of Men; yet I 
conceive the Acceſſary is not to be made the 
Principal', nor the Accidents be put into' the 
place of the Subſtance. | | 
If one, writing a Relation of Italy, would 
( for example ) onely ſay, or chiefly inſift 
#pon this, in the Church of San Giovanni 
_ 7n Parma, the Altar Piece 3s the transfignras 
tion of our Saviour 3 by Coreggio, and itt a 
Chappel there, are two others af the ſame; 
one 3s the taking down of our Saviour from 
the Croſs , and' the other the Martydom of 
oneFelicerta, and of another of their Saints. 
Nay, if he went further , and ſaid, jn'the 
great Altar, is room for 14000 perſons, '80 
Machiness in the middle is brought in water 
about 14 Foot high , ſo that Sea Fights are 
repreſented therein. Moreover, there is 'in 
the Stables a great number of rare and fair 
Horſes 5 hard by are Coaches extraordintry 
rich, one of them being over-laid with St- 
wer, Fine Gardens, Walks, Fountains; arid 
Jittle Houſes full of excellent PiFures. If 
| | further 


The "Preface. 
ry he ſaid, there is the Colkedge called 
Dei Nobili, wherein none but perſons of 
quality ere admitted ; yet without differerite 
of Nations,' and for $o 1. a man bythe year, 
they are taught Sciences,and Riding, Fencing, 
Dancing, and the like Exerciſes , who hve 
certain Laws by —_— , and one whom 
they call Prince the Head of all; and that 
their San Franceſco Borgia is their Fouzder , 
end are wander the proteFion of the preſent 
Duke. I ſay for all this, except more 
ary end fs} ndour things be obſerved, ſuch 

# Relation will be very defeFuons. | 
\ | will ſuppoſe in another example, he went 
evore exatly npon particmlars, namely that tn 
the Palace E the Duke of Modena, there is 
mm ſeveral Chambers, a Madonna, or the Vir 
ins Picture, made by Coreggio, 2 good Say 
SR taking own, #: the wounded Man by 
, Baſlano, Chriſt appearing to Mary in the Gar» 
ace by Guido Reniz Judas offering Moneys 
#9.0ur Savory by Titiano * another good Sa- 
maritan by Paolo Veroneſe; and the Wed- 
wing: of Cana, by the ſame; St Jerome by 
Rubens; the Judgement of Solomon vy 
Pavlo Veroneſe 3 Chriſt dead by Guarcini 
SS. Peter coming to Chrilt wpor the Sea, by 
Fmatoretto 5 ove Venus, by Titian ; ar» 
other byAugaltino Caraccizz arother Room, 
three Pilleves by the Caracci, ove by Anni- 
| bale, 
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bale, axother by Agoſtino, andthe third by 
Ludovico 3 another Room is full of | Figure) 
i» Tapiftry, all excellent Needle Work; in 
another are Hangings repreſenting the Hiftory 
of St. Paul's Voyage towards Rome; and in 
the ſame , are two admirable pieces, by Ra- 
phatle di Urbino. Laſtly, in another, are 
| the Pifture of ſome Princes of the Family; 
chiefly Borlo, the firſt of it, and of the Ia 

Duke, that worthy Prince Francis, ard of his 
SonAlfonſo,who died in the ſameRoom.There- 
in alſo is that incomparable Pi@ure of Mag- 
dalena, lying down, leaning upon the Elbow, 
and reading ,to be valued not £ much by the 
_ many Jewels as Emeraulds, Hyacinthes and 
Opales, &c. which the Frame is full of : as 
for » the tranſcendent 5kill of - Antiibale Ca- 
racci,of which the worth can never be praiſed, 
ror pay'd enongh; but for brevities ſake, 1 
omit ſeveral more drawn by Perugini,Procac- 
cim,Juiio, Romano, pr dndigp. 1 all which . 
Names, if the word Piture was taken ont, 
to many Readers would ſeem to be Spells; and 
this way of taking obſervations, is the eaſteſt 
of all, which every common capacity is able to 
do,by the means of thoſe who ſhew theſe things, 
or of Guides, whom Italians cal/ Interpret, 
who are found almoſt in every City pA that 
there. is but taking Pen and Ink, \and Wri- 
ting what they ſay, which yet ſometinves tends 
"Ry to 


EE eee  —————————— 


[| 8 wake Strangers believe things which ure 
| #208, except they can —_ diſcern things; | 

1 Here it 35, that in the Books of ſyme Tra* 

'1i vellers we read of ſeveral things relating to 

| Religion ; which are indeed, or at leaſt are 

| ſo like Tales, that a rational Man can but 

| admire thereat ; of this ſort , is that of the 

| Convertite iz Rome diſciplining, and laſh- 

[| ing themſelves till Blood came out ; 'tis to 

'" ſpeak with too much confidence of what paſſes 

" 2n thoſe places; if there be ſuch Blood, and 


it be not ſprinkled a purpoſe, 'tis that which 
+ they fetch out one of another, or that which 
C | | they fetched out with ſtabbing themſelves 5 
i and this I ſpgak out of certain grounds. 
i Of the ſame kind is that of the Caſa Santa, 
or the VirginsHoule, carried by Angels from 
"n Jugea 7to Dalmatia, and thence to Loretto. 
if | O ire of the Bleſſed Virgin began by 
|| St. Luc, and fimſhed by Angels, which 1 have 
|| ſeen in three ſeveral places. Of $4. Cate- 
| rina- of Siena, being adtually married to 
Chriſt, and walking bodily with him in 4 
place, whic is jiewed in that City. The 
Stairs under worcy St. Alexis lay unknown 
for ſerxenteen years in his Fathers Houſe. 


| 
| 
{ | The Miraculous Crucifix which ſpoke to $4, 


Brigida, and the other which ſaid to Thomas | 
Aquinag,bene de meScripfiſti Thoma, and 
[| | many ſuch Fiz traudes? What ſball I ſay 

0 


b 
7 


| 7 St. Francis.of Paula; who being, nof' ſuf 
| fer 


ed. to. come. into the Paſiage Boat between 


| Regio.aud Meſlina, becauſe he had no Mo- 


neys far his Paſage, be, like another Eliſha, 


' ſpread his Cloak upon the Sea , and thus be 


and his Companion croſſed it. . St. Denis, 
and two more , are ſaid, after their Heads. 
had been cut off , to have carried thens 
upor their hands for ſome Miles , at leaſt 
for ſome ſpace of ground. And San Silve- 
{tre, who xpor Mount Oreſte, having heard. 
by Angel he was choſen Pope , got upon his. 
Mule, which in three leaps thence carried him 
to Rome every leap being of about 8 miles ; 
and for a Sign, there are Chappels with the 
print of a Mules Shooe before it , in the way 
fromRome to Rignano. Ard at Rome is the 
print of our Saviours Foot, when he met with 
St.Peter,which is much bigger than ever was 
Goliah's.Iz Padoa 3s the print of Si. Juſtina's 
Finger upon a Stone, and many more ſuch 
things, the writing whereof I think may well 
be ſpared, by thoſe who writ Books of 
Travels , as being of no uſe to a Reader : 
and [ think it were as good to ſay, Tartary is 
a good place for Civility, Turky for Gen- 
tility,  Moſcovy for Learning, Spain for 
good Chear, and Paris for Small Beer. 
Neither muſt one trouble the Reader with 
tie mention of every Fidler he meets with in 


his 


' relating to 
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bis Travels, nor fill vp Paper with. ever 'y petty 


Accident. Shall T jay, that the lait time I | 


war in Bologna,[ ſaw executed a young Man 
of 24 years of age, who confeſſed to have 
murdered 22 perſons, and had but ten ſhil- 
lings for killing ſome of them £ Or ſhall I 
boait how in another Place the Governor did 
ae the favour toinvite me to Dine with him? 
or that in another City I went to ſee a Ball, 
and the like. Theſe kinds of Irifles may wel 
be forborn, and better aud more ſubſtantial 
and neceſſary things put in their place. 
' Such (to the purpoſe of what I have already 
ſaid ) may be a deſcription of the Perſon and 
Temper of the forenamed Princes or others, 
with ſome of the moſt eſential things relating 
to their Families, Courts, Ways of Govern- 
ment,Nature of their People, &c. which will 
pleaſe Stateſmen, and mojt who are curious to 
know the Faſhions and Cuftoms of ſtrange 
Countreys , as Piure Drawers will delight 
in matters of Pitfure, Hiſtorians in things 
iſtory; and Geographers in Geo- 
graphy : So that when all is (aid, every one 
muſt be left to his opinion and ways;onely every 
Writer js to ſee what manner of perſons he 3s 
willing to pleaſe, or inform 5 ani accordingly 
be ought to chuſe and treat of Subje&<s. 
Thus [ do in this, for as | proponnd to my 
ſelf topleaſe and benefit Travellers, ſo I endeas 
vor herein, to give ſome help and direionsy 


which is the thing 1 chiefly in({it npon. 
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E who takes upon himſelf to be 
a Guide to others , if he be 
true and faithſul in what he 

Lg — he will not 

-,- think. he hath done enough 
. to haye led them throy 
| WM. near and ſmooth way , 4) 
.... then leave them in the lurch, 
= "uh: are fallen into a bad one: he will | 
rather guide them; through , and bring thew/'to 
the, journeys end, knowing how of all Virtues, 
perſeverance;. is the mote! z without which 
none ſhall, or deſerves to. bg. crowned. So. as 
hitherto 1 ſhewed how y . Jan may be made 

Scholars; no) 'I muſt dire@ them how to become 

$ not by. Birth, for nature doth 


Gentlemen;indeed | | 
Ehat for,them;; but by 1g and Virtue. he will 
ring 
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bUiſce againſt forne Nations , cauſed throngh 


i Of the Education 
bring them out of their ſtudy, and from amongft 
| che dead to converſe with the living. We muſt 


e them look abroad, raiſe them to a higher 
form, and teach them how to know the world ; 
which to live in and-not underſtand , is a ſhame 
and a diſadvantage when one iscome to a com- 
petent age. Having, then gotten what a home 
Breeding can afford-tilla certain tirne, if domeſgick 
airs Fx perthit, Parents will do vety well toſtnd 
them into Foreign parts. p mo 

I know there are thoſe who diſapprove Travel- 
ling, and they are of two ſorts ſome dp abſolute- 


9 41 6ghire roy a7 in-« felf; - bue thefe 
&fo uhtcaſorable,that dw: little eo fay tothetnz 


for T account them to be people wanting experi- 
ence 3 who condemn what they -do not under- 
ſtand : who are like ZXſop's Fox, whoſe tail having 
Deen cutoff, would have adviſed all the reſt to 


| Have. theirs 6 too : for having "wi6t travelled: 


they wiſh others. to follow th aaa ke; or- 
hey have, pethaps they have conecived a p1 X 


own miſcarriage; in which caſe they could wi 
Every one would efpouſe theit quarrel, arid 
Be ſorry to (ee others better than themſeves. 
©" Others tnote” reaſonable are not for Travelling, 
riot becauſe of che thing it ſef, but out of ſeax'of 
(Cato ia which often Travelicts fall 
into. Of chis fort” art fond Mothers”, 'who cannot 
ſuffer they Cen go our of, their fight 5 but 
if they be ſo mindetf, 'tis as good t6 pin thenits 
their elbow, or ric thetyi'to a C ro y not 
that I ſhould as ve natundl tentlerheſs, _ 
exceſs.is what 1. init : they fear for the 1 


+ 7 


and health'6f theit Chitdren, beataſe of detilces 
N whic 
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of 


þþbn to fall out 3 beſides the change 
of Ait, lirrtte, the vites of che Countries 
thiey bn wh dangers they run in; wetity 
ednfideratiohs for thoſe who have buit one Son, or 
few, to leave Helrs bf their Eſtates, and ſucceiſor 
of their Nirhes 3 and thany mote reaſons of this 
ctare; which I wifl grant. | 

- "But tb atgie the caſt with ach, 1 would fain 
kiidw , whether Sitknefſts, Death, atid Vices do 
cot reign zt hbme as well as abrodd : this indeed 
crea povd arguinenit, if as long asfone isat home 
he could be ftee of theſe inconveniences 3 but dai- 
iy expetienice teaches us the contrary , and more = 
too : fitft, for health; ſeveral examples we have of 
thoſe, who being fickly at home , have recovered 
their health abroad 3 the moiffire of our Climate 
cavfed by the neighbourhood of the Seas , Fenns, 
Mooriſh Grounds, Ponds, Rivers, and the like, is 
the cauſe of fome Diftempers, as Scurvy , and 
Confimptions in our Nation more than in others, 
Then fot Death , fone in Exg/a»d have fad expe>' 
tiehce how their Sons having for ſeveral years been 
abroad in health, died not long after they were 
contie home 3 2s if rhey were come over only te 
ive upthe ghoſt inthe arms of their Friends: To 
sF add, that gurdays as our hairs are numbred; 
ind God who isnot tied to times nor places, is 
able to prote& us every where 3 ſo that whether | 
or hot out hour be come ,, it is not in our power to 

reverſe the decree of God. ',, - 47 
© As to Cotntrey breeding, Shich is oppofed to; 
the Courts, t6 the Cities, or fo Travelling 3 when 
it is meerly fach,) it is a,clowniſh one. Before a 
entleman cortiesto 4 ſettlement, Hawking, Cour- 
, and Huncing, are che dairitics of it , then 

B: 2 taking 


threw Abroad. © 
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which at laſt are attended wit 


taking Tobacco, and going to the Alchouſe ;and - 
Tavern, where matches are made for Races, Cock- 
fighting, and the likez andif a Gentleman be not 
as forward as they are, then he is proud , heis.an 
enemy to good fellowſhip, and is not a man fit for 
ſociety : thence Dicing and Carding will follow, 

; loſs of Eſtates, 
and deſtruction .of. Families. I defire to know, 
what good employment is ſuch a. one fit for? 
Indeed to ſpeak the beſt of him, we uſe to, ſay, 
he is an honeſt Country Gentleman 3 that is, 
often apt to.be fooled, who hath neither much wit 
nor experience : but when a man is abroad , he 
ſtudies the temper of men, and learns their ſeveral 
faſhions 3 he becomes a fit companion for every 
one, he obſervesthe good and evil of others , he 
knows how to avoid tricks put upon men, retines 
and fits himſelf for any employment, and fixes in 
a certain manner of life, not forgetting himſelf to 
be an Engliſhman, nor with becoming a Frenchy 
man, an Italian, or a German, but building upon 
the true foundation of an Engliſhman, and making 
uſe of the different ways of thoſe ſeveral Nations, 
as Ornaments only, and not as a bottom 3 for why 


thouſd he transform himſelf into, and, as it were, 


become a Foreigner, who is to live in England all 
the reſt of his days: it is enough for him- as it 
were to ſqueeze the quinteſlence of what ways, 
rhanners, and other good things thoſe Countries 
goafford. © 3 ay, 1 <Mxy 

' Yet God forbid Ffhquld, by what I faid a lietle 
before, in the leafiipeak amiſs,of:that we, call a 
Country life ; which to many- pxoves ſo quier, 
and (o ſatisfactory z. and which for a time molt 9 
the Nobility, and of the Gentry arc glad to lead, 


out 
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out of cho: or bh} reaſent of their 'concerns and 
intereſt : but T mtan the Cotnttey life, merely 
ſuch3' when #Gentleman'i is able to talk of nothing 
but of a Plough, Corn, Herſts, ,Hounds, &c. which 
yet dothinot ATi the higheſt quality, 
whoſe Houfes in 'the Country are like petty 
Courts : therefore *tis neceſſary for the compleat- 
ing of a Gentleman , to know more than Farmers, 
Faulconers, 'and Park- «keepers: but without infiſt- 
ing any longer upon this, the third part of this 
work wherein I treat of a private life , will ſufh- 
ciently ſhew how'well I ſpcak of a Countrey life. 
' "Concerning dangers which Travellers arc expo- 
ſed to, Thold they ought to be avoided with care 
and prudence, and the occaſions too 3 bur to be ſo 
timerous, 'as to be afraid of that which perhaps 
ſhall never be,' and hath. no probability of tokens 
it'is to have a 'groundleſs fearz as if I were afraid 
fo'go out, becauſe it is poſſible for tyles to fall up- 
ori my head: ſo can a Chimney , when I am fit- 
ting by the fire. + 'Theſe, as to means and occaſions 
we ought prudently to avoid 3 and for the event, 
to ſubmit it'to: Gods Providence: For if dangers 
otight-to be ſo much minded, no body muſt drink 
out'of a Gold or Silver Cup, becauſe ſome were poi=- 
ſoned out of the likez no body go to Sea, becauſe 
ſome are drowned 3 none mult goto War, becauſe 
ſever eral are killed : ſo that takeaway dangers, there 
reward, no merits, nor virtue. | 
Now the twoends of Travelling are profit and 


'pleaſure 3 the laſt ſubordinateto the former, ariſi lng 


from the ſatisfation one hath about the firſt , 
from the variety of objeRs : for that which French= 


'men call divertiſſement, or recreation , comes from 
'Giverſity, which certainly cauſes a pleaſure, almoſt 
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to a daily Dradliſe. is at lak roms Hp into by 
bir. When they are abroad, they. are remote frag 
choſe many occaligns they haye t be 

at home. As fox an inſtance, in matter of Daink- 
ing ,. if 'one ſhould pradiſc this in 1taly., and | 
wolt parts of France, namely, South and South- 
welt, he would be a laughing-ſtock 3 ſo that- he 
will be mocked gut of this yice. Now fox wen 
ta learn ſobriety, ciyility, frugalicy, and anualyer- 
{al compliance with all manner - of temapers, to be 
acquainted with perſons and places, the moſi con- 
fiderable in +; to. be infixuted in the way 
of Governmentof ſeveral Nations, and with their 


#oxces, riches; NA [Le] gatber a che gens 


there 
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there is in them, and atlefi'to know and rule hint 
(65 are mgteers of nq ſmall. C | 
gotten by travelling ; to ſay no of the advan- 
Fage of Languages, whereby on is fitted: for con» 

exable employments at home; and one is capa» 
ble of improving himdclf out of all Books writs 
ten in ſeyeral Tongues. 
-  Rutbecauſe young Gentlemen arc hardly cape» 
ble to benefit themſelves, they want help and df> 
reQions which they receive frerm thoſe who uſu- 
ally go under the name of Goycrnors, empathy 
ons, or what other notion you pleaſe 3 1 of- 
fice is to take eaxe of the Gentleman's perſon, im- 
proyement, and affairs 3 therefore this' la 
account in Italy they are called Majordowe , 
Steward. Theſe Governoxs fo: called , becauſe 


as much to improve themſelycy, as.the young Gear 
eleman 3 ſo that theſe make that to be theis cvd, 


which to others is but the means. They intend fig 
tago abroad, and'to bring it about, they ſeek for 
an opportunity of o—_— at the cofis ofotherss 

to diſcharge the txuſt 
committed to them. - Theſe indeed want Gover- 
nors themſelves, and are much at a loſs about the 


 Language,Faſhions,Ways,and Placey of Improver 


ment, when they come abroad, and are unacquain” 
ted _ the beſt Pearier of —_ 
value of Moneys, and pri ings ; upon Whic 

accounts I haye ti ſome ſadly cheated : And 
ſuppoſe ſuch a Tutor, having been a year or two 
in France, for the firſt time ſhould begin to un- 


derftand theſe things (which: yet , ſpecially the 
| B 


4 Lan- 


tto-be 


7 "are dicule for men'come'to; ripet 
he beto'g pinto Trely, hemuſt w_ 


TY 


again , and 
new Larguage; new Perſons, new Faſhions will 


breed new difficulties : So that he who-is able'to 
beia-Governot in'France., will be an ignorarit one 
in Italy ;, fo after of Germany, 'Holland, Spain, &c, 
the Faſhions of theſe Nations differingasmuch as 
their Languages.' > 

'Out of theſe , what ſhall we Gay to thoſe Pa- 
rents, with whom cheapneſs: is the prevailing 
qualification; when they are about chuling a Go» 
vernor, not conſidering ſo much, whether ornot 
he hath a com t prudeneeand experience. Tt 
is indeed a ſa thing to ſec how ſometimes when 


there are two Governors in hand, they -will-pre- 


fer him who takes leſs : thus they 'conchate, this T 
like, I beljeve he'is an honeſt man , 'and will be 
content with a final allowance.” Men'who are wil- 
bo fo ſpend For 4 hundred pound, more orlefs, 

ill be unwilling to gratifice a Governor with '20 
or 3ol.morethan they havea mind toallow,which 
he who is knowing can ſave them once a year 3 
they do the moſt; and refufe to do the leaſt, and 
care not how they diſcourage a man capable to 
ſerve them3 and will ſtand with them-upon a 
ſmall matter. I know every honeſt man will be 
careful of, trpe and faithful to his truſt 3 but cer- 
Tainly he cannot go about it with that es 
which is neceſſary. 

[The becter to examine this matter,T muſt name 
ſome of the qualifications more neceſſary to a Go- 
'vernor: Firft, I would have him to be a Scholar, 
thercby on all occaſions , and upon every ſubje&,. 


to be able to diſcourſe with, and infiruc a Gen» 


tlemanz 


at a loſs as mucty as' before; © 
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and Reaſons, as well as Prect | 
to perſuade him'to,:or diſſuade hir 
thinks fit 3 yet I do not deny;,”-but that'one' who 
is no Seaglar may have ſome capicity-to'diſcharge 
his truſt in this kind 3: the expevience he- hath of 
the world ſupplying his want of -learning!: but 
certainly he:cannot do it ſo well :: and. nobody 
can deny it to'be-better he. were learned , at leaft 
in ſome degree , ;and in' ſome kind or other of 
Learning; foriit' is not tobe expected , that men 
ſhall be learned all alike. This karning will teach 
him a method how to infuſe things into theyoung 
man's mind 3 ſothat both will be the better for it: 
for ſcholarſhip irefines and ſtrengthens natural 
parts. Yet-I would not havei-the- Tutor m 
a Scholar, and: nothing elſe 3-for-many thivgs dif- 
ferent from ſcholarſhip are to. be) ſuggeſted to a 
young Traveller when he'is'abroad', which the 
other cannot do , if himſelf doth not underſtand 
+ Secondly ,' A Governor muſt be a Taaveller's 
one thing it is to be at School at home, and an- 
other to be abroad: as the ends, ſo the ways of 
theſe two manners of Breeding)'are different, He 
,who ſpeaks out of his own knowledge and expe» 
rience, doth it with a greater weight and cflicacy, 
becauſe upon ſurer grounds 3. for he who a&s'on= 
ly: upon truſt, and by hearing: ſay , will find his 554 
knowledge very defeQuous,: and the changes of -. 1} 
ſome circumſtances will often put him clearly to-a 1 
lofs 3 for he who Travels where he was before, is 
better able to order his going or ſtaying , and his 
whole Travels : and certainly 'tis a greater advan- 
tage fora man to know his ground , and' what 
things 
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ſeeing, ' a5 he Nays at, or 
o:hath ſeen thi _—_— 


. :Lhirdly , 1,would have a Governor gentile, 
well brought up himſelf, who hath ſeen the world, 
and frequented the Courts, whereby he hath po+ 
liſhed and' civilized himſelf, and hath gotten a 
more plauſible and infinuating way.3' whoſe pres 
ſence, aRion, and behaviour, are acceptable, and 
who in ſome meaſure. is himſelf a pattern of a 
Gentleman : he being ſuch , a man will 
Mriveto imitace and make him his > for *tis 
aſual: with youth to follow the ways af thoſe 
whom. they converſe with, and inſentibly , as it 
were, to transform themſclyes into them 3 Youth 
 Inhisecender years being ſo apt to receive impreſs 
/ ſhonss fo that the: perſon and carriage of one they 
ſe and converſe with almoſt every hawr , muſt 
needs have great influences upon them, and will 
poliſh whatſoever is rough and clowniſh in them; 
apd this.js a mark of diſtinQion hetween a meer 
Scholax and a Traveller 3 between a Country 
Clown and a Gentleman, who thereby will be» 
came meek, ſweet, courteous,and affable all qua» 
litjes fit to win the. hearts of men. Furthermore, 
I pity thoſe Governors who never travelled before, 
or ever frequented any Courts, by reaſon of the 
Many. incanveniencies they often are liable tes 
When they know places and perſons, where = 
are, they may bring- their Gentlemen into g 
fafe, and honeſi'rompanies 3 for Youth will not 
ever he doing his Exerciſes , keeping his Cham- 
ber, ſeeing the fameiCompanies ; but ſometimes 
theypwill look for change, and have varicty : be 
Ol ing 


Fm, 
- 


ing of this tampet+ in caſe: they have no virtuoug 
ſociety to keep. with, they. will fall into bad..and 
vicious, where they may happento bedebauched, 
trepann'q into Marriages, and abuſed otherwiſe : 
and in this. laſt caſe, when a Tutor: hath neither 
friends nor acquaintances, hewill not know what 
to do, nor which way to right himſelf. 
' - bee what a Governor was Ariftztle, he was 
both'a Philoſopher and a Courtier 3 therefore 
Philippus of Macedonia very often could not. for» 
bear expreſſing his joy , becauſe there was ſuch a 
mag alive to.commit the Education of his Son to, 
not only able to; teach him much learning, but al- 
 intiru@t him how to live and reign well over 
himfelf and his Subjects : How few Ariftotles itn 
.*. Diogenes was auch in the wrong, to think 
_ at Courts did not become a Philoſophers 
ule Ariftippus being much efteerned by Alex- 
uder the Gteat , by xeafon of his Prudence, Learn» 
iovg, Quaintneſfs, and —_— qualities, fob 
lowed his Court 3 which e Diogenes to (ay, 
Ariſtippus was ens __ _y contin : but 
i it is very proper for ſuch perſons to come 
nigh: Princes, that through a conſtant Converſa- 
tion they may infuſe Knowledge , Wiſdom, |and 
Googneſs into them., which are all Royal quali- 
ties, ſpecially the laſt, as confeſſed by the King of 
Egypts who hearing Alexander -was called the 
Great, aid , He is nt greater if be be not better 
itbanT: But Ariftippus gave the' Cynick Philoſo- 
pher a fat anſwer, Sz ſcrres regibus uti, olus ao-men- 


-dicitatem faſtidirer, If thou' coulde+ but know . 


how to make uſe of, or rather how'to behave 
; 8hy (elf, and livewith Kings, Rm = 
*b2 4 pl CG 
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Indeed Ariſtopbanes had __ tolay, har 2 4 vir= 
Bxous man makes a tight uſe of every _ where- 
unto anſ' wers, what Ovie _ | $Y 
0) cBnilrider mores: tot fre yur RR fragt 
Sos Japit _—_— moribus. __ erit. © 


Agninſt whatl ſaid, ſome will object, all Goves: 
nors Terr. om. and! Os there 
mult be a ingto every thing, -and there'isa 
frſt time of doing it 3 this] I confeſs to be true, 
but withal, F-would never adviſe any one to ſend 
«Tutor to:ſervehis prentiſhip with-his - Son 3 for 
theſe tirſt'eſſayes or tryals areoften dangerous," or 
atleaſt unprofitable: let them firſt travel at their 
own charges,” if they are ablez: if not , in ſome 
Sther capacity, different from thatof a Governor. 
Though a man of a diſcreet and prudent carriage 
can ſafely be trufted' with this, 'and other” Em- 
Mm 3 yet to.do things: well ,} it is: requiſite 
to have ſome experience in the thing we under= 
take... Here I: cannot forbeariſpeaking of a-com- 
mendable cuſftomithey have. in Germany, for. that 
Nation is ſo: fully 'convinced: of the-neceſfity -of 
cn , andof the benefit arifing therefrom, 
hey hardly'value there, a man who hath not 


| been abroad; their Princes not excepted. Now 


ons dre four ſorts of thoſe ——_ to 
c Ia» 
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\Travel:: !ſome:who'are rich 4nd/have meansiof 
their own; Travel at:theiriown: charges 3 ' others 
who are not ſo, but are takemnorice to:behopetal 
and of good natural-parts/; are commended to 
their Prince , who \liking them; fends-them to 
' Travel at his own cofts, allowing fo much by the 
year, anda;tertain'time to 0-and improvethetr 
parts, which if they . attain unto; when they/tre 
come home,they beſtow charges'and employments 
upon -them. : 'The third ſorwof+ them , are thoſe 
who eitherliving in Republicks, ſuch are many of 
their great; Cities; or being of ſo low'anextract 
on, as have no:;grounds to hope for the”Princes 
proteQtion , have all-tfeir friends joyning toge& 
ther to get for -them a Purſe of '500, or 6607. 
more or leſs, :and ſend them+to- travel and learn 
abroad 3 and when they are come:home, they are 
preferred. according. to the. improvement :they 
made of their time and monies. + The laſt ſort of 
them. are thoſe who go abroad in the capacity: of 
V alets de Chambre, and other ſorts of Serving- 
men , and ſeveral turn Soldiers,” and ſerve other 
Princes, which chiefly they uſe to do in France. 
In the fourth place, a Governor ſhould be 'com< 
municative, not dull, or filent, but able and ready 
upon all occaſions to infinuate necefſary and vir- 
tuous Precepts and Advices to his Pupil , univer- 
fally toinfiru him as much as both their capaci- 
ties do reach: If this Gaying concerning all men 
be'true, as it is, we are born for others more than 
for our ſelves y\of which Kings and Princes are 
not excluded 3for- they are'born, and are- ob- 
liged to rul= for the good of their Subjects.'- Cer- 
tainly, Governors are bound to;promote the:good 
- of their Gentlemen more than their own concerns 
(though 
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one doth ot exclade'the'other Y add 
orc ought to-infuſe into ther! whit virtite 


 Scire tum nibil oft nifi te ſcirt hoc ſciat alt; * 
which yet in fome doth imply much -vanity at 
oftentation, both to be avoided. '  , © 

Some would alfo have Governors well ſhaped, 
to the end their peufon may be the more dcoeptt- 
ble 3 for thoſe who have any defe&t-in' that Find, 
May; happen not to- receive the-:reſpe' which 
Otherwiſe they. defet ve from a Gentleman : others 
would have them healthful , that they may be tlie 
berter able to go about their works others require 
they ſhould be neat, and ckanly im-their Cloaths: 
in a word,the more good qualities they have with- 
in or without, the better, which I conclude all 


with this necMary one, that they be honeſt and 


virtuous men'3 for without this, as I aid before, 
all qualitics arc defeQtuous. Yet in the exatmina- 
tien-of this, E wifh men to be wary, and prudene; 
not indifferently to believe the report of every one: 
for fometimes the malice or intereſt of ſore men, 
make others to ſuffer horrid injuſtices. Sorne- art 
apt fo conceive a prejudice apaitift others T 
would: not hereupon preſs men- co /nfe _— 
C which: yet is the duty of every Chriſtian') 
far ; as that when it is apparent ; -p!o as con," One 
ſhould: believe' the bett ; or ar leaft fl } his 
judgment , till- farther and bereer informarion! 
whick-may be given by thoſe whb commend the 
perſun for being well known to thoſe who! have 
occaſion for ſach-a- one , *tis to be ſuppoſed , foe 
fcar of diſparaging themfelyes, have grounds and 
| rea» 
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reaſoris for what they do, may be arifirig fromfor- 
mer trials they. had of the perſ@n 1e 

. Our of this it doth appear, 'how-*tis Charidy-atil 
| Prudence not to believe ſlightly what is repotted 
'zmiG of another 3 there being no man in this 
world, - but. hath ſome enemy., and conſequen 
may happen to be flandered by the fame: and 
therefore it were well done to confider what wakes 
men ſpeak. ill one of another , which is often hes 
cauſe of former cnmities , and falling out 5 'in 
which eaſe the teſtimony of ſuch: is ſuſpe 3 - it 
being uſual wich many unjuſtly ro condemns 


others , thereby thinking to jiiſifie — 
and to raiſe their reputation upon the ruine of thi 


of others." -. - 

"There are thoſe who ſend theis Sons without 
 Govemors, which I fay nothing fo, becauſe every 
one hath his reaſons, and. ought to know his a&+ 
fairs ; but it will certainly prove beneficial to 
have. the help of one who is qualified. 1 know 
ſome young. men: think it to be a diſcredit to them 
to:have aGovernory but it is no more ſhame fora 
Gentleman to have a Governor,;than for a Travd- 
ler to take a Guide when he is unacquainted with 
the way 3 and torcfuſe ſuch an help, implics much 
preſtmption-and imprudence. 1 believe there are 
Princes as able to-govern theraſelves as many pri- 
vate men; and yet E have known ſome above this- 
ty years old ,, who had one with them who went 
under ſuch-a notion., which certainly is more for 
honor and: benche, -than to be without 3 though 
chey 'did' bup take the care and managemenc of 
theiraffairs :: andchere are thoſe, who though they; 
have'no uſe of Governors , when they are come 
heme, do keep them about their perſons. for 

> Ye arcat- 
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mon uſe makes. 


a difference be- 
ay Toror 
and a Gover- 
nar, yer I.in- 
avly 'uſe 
boxh words, be- 
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is but one and 
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greatneſs fakes or for advice! and: other uſes. 
Some there are who have been, or 
- ar& abroad without Tutors, who 
had not run themſelves beyond Seas 
into ſuch- premunire's, if they [had 


' had .one about them who had pre- 
vented iextravagant expences, their 
beingarreſted, and ſuch:other dan- 


\ gers and ſhame; Thoſe indeed who 
' once were abroad, and:had ſuch Di- 
| retors, 'if they go again, 'are better 


able'to:mannage their affairs. Some 


-\will;take a'faithfal Valet ds. Cham> 


aDrecePto's . :br6z;1who' hath ſome. experichce, 
| which is better,than none, or a raw 
ohe'3: and this when the 'Gentleman: is. paſſed 
twenty: but eFcept the Malicrbe of a. good na- 
ture; the Servant::will not dare-t6fay to him any 
thing againſt his:mind, or give him good advice. ; 
rather to get his/love he-will fexve,and . comply 
with him in any ching(for his own:ends 3 whereof 
the cenſequences are often very bad. - When a-nhan 
is not able, or:hath no mind to be. at ;the. charges 
of keeping abroad'a / Governor with 'his Son, in 
my. opinion the beft way is /to-joyn with one-or 
two hore, to:help'to bear charges or elſe ta ſend 
one with hin well qualified, to catry himover, 
and ſertle him in one place or ether of -Fraxce,. or 
of other Countries:, to be there with, him two-or 
three months, leave him there after ; he: bath [ſer 
Hidiin a good way,/and thencome home... 4/1 
[2 'Fis-fit ro ſay alfo ſomeching, of: qualificatipns; 
neceſſary to young Gentlemen,; whoare appointed: 
fo'Travelz' but becauſe , though all agree: in;their! 
ultimate-end, t0'procure theirgood;;ithe ſubardiy! 
nate 
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nate ones are ſo different, that in ma 
poſitions are more to be wiſhed than hopec 
in ſome it is to divert theth from bad inclinati 
they are ſubje to, or to withdraw themfrom' vi 
ces they are given to, in others'to mend”and-re+ 


form their bad nature, inothers to learn the Lan» 
guage and Exerciſes, in many to improve them+ 


ſelves in one or feveral things , 'in others to get. 
health, confidence, &c. fo that often Parents have 
private reaſons for ſending them abroad. Hows 


ever; though theſe things be not depending upon 


thofe' who are to Travel with them, yet tis to. be 
wiſhed "they had ſome or all the good qualities T 
am now ready to expreſs. ; | 

Beſides 'what I mentioned in the firſt part of 


| this Book of Piety, Erudition; and Morality 3 it is 


to'be wiſhed a young Gentleman 'were of good 
parts, both acquired by ſtudy, and innate or by 
nature, when the underſtanding is naturally good, 
the apprehenſion quick, and memory happy, 'tis a 
great encouragement to a Governor, and ina 
youhg mana good diſpoſition to receive and retain 


inſtructions 3 contrariwiſe, when he is dull and 


heavy, it is tedious, uncomfortable, and hard in- 
fuſing things into him: This requires a good me- 
thod, and a/great patience in the Teacher, who 
muſt tel! again and again,things,before the Scholar 
can rememberthem 3 yet for all this he muſt note 
be diſcouraged, nor the young man : for, 


| Gmttacavat lapidem non vi ſed ſepe cadends, 
And ſometimes thoſe who are ſlow, and ſo heavy 


in receiving, are ſirong in keeping what they re- 
ceived. 
= Te 


a8 + Of the Education 
- 'Tt is tobe wiſhed in the ſecond place he be of a 

od natute;, meek, and gentle3- not froward nor 
humorſome, but eaſic to be dealt withal, apt and 
willing to be direed and adviſed: this is a'great 
GtisfaQtion to a'man, who is to deal with ſach 
temþers; for he ſees he beſtows well his time and 
pains, and is like thereby to get credit and repu- 
ration, which to men is a great motive to aqz3 
but when 4'man ſees that what he doth is in vain'z 
that the. more he ſirives to-pleaſe, and to benefit, 
| thelefſs he is regarded , and that- his labours are 
paid with unthankfulneſs 3 that whatſoever he 
foth is diſliked,-and that the young man grows ſo 
unruly and wild, that there are little hopes of re- 
Imedy to recal him: then he begins to feel 'the 
weight and burthenof his task, which he wiſhes 
to be diſcharged of, wanting ſtrength and: cou- 
rage to go through : this will make Travelling 
unpleaſant and unprofitable to both 3 ſo that when 
it proves {o, both do ſhare in the hardneſs and the 
trouble. ; : 

Thirdly, In a young man is required an-opini- 
on, that his Governor is worthy of, and able to 
perform the truſt committed. to him. Some young 
Travellers are ſo highly conceited of them(ſelvs;and 
fet themſelves at ſuch a value, that they look upon 
every one elſe as much their inferior , and every 
way below them : but they muſt learn not to over- 
value themſelves, nor undervalue others ; and not 
uſe like Serving-men, thoſe whom their Parents 
thought fit and worthy to give them as Directors. 

In the fourth place, I would have Gentlemen 
young when they begin to Travel abroad, and this 
| for ſeveral reaſons: Firſt, what bad inclinatiens 
may happen to be in them, cannot be very firong 

in 


"bf Young Gemtlemen Abroad, 19g 
in ſo ſhort a time, and therefote are more eafily 
rooted out, and better ones grafted in theit place: 
As long as evil is not cbntraRed into an ha- 
bit, ill there is hopes of a remedy 3; but when it 
is inveterate, and hath been in pofſeffion for a long 
time, then it proves more dangerous and hard to 
be removed. Secondly , becaufe when they be 
young, they are the more traQtable, and receive 
impreſſions bettet 3 and thongh ſome think thet 
to be leſs reaſonable, than when they are come to 
riper years, I believe alſo their paſſions are. wet 
ker in them and therefore are not ſo. ftrong head<" 
ed, and leſs obſtinate. They do not go abroad'to 
ſhew they are very rational , men of wit and 
parts, but to learn theſe things3 and when they 
have it, to perfe& themſelves therein : Neither is 
a Governor given them to be a witneſs and ſpe- 
Qator of what good qualities they have, but ra- 
ther to ſhew how they may get them' in cafe they 
want thetn ; and raife them to a higher degree of 
perfeFion, if they are endued therewith. A Pre- 
ceptor will be pleaſed when his Scholar moves 
queſtions to him, and learns eafily what he ted- 
ches hims but if, becauſe the young man hath 
good parts, he would not mind his Maſters inftra- 
ations, but conſtantly be a diſputing againſt him, 
this is worſe than if he werelefs witty, but more 
yielding to rule and advice: for I repeat here what 
I aid elſewhete; how obedience is the foundation 
upon which all inſtructions are'to be built, and che 
baſis of good:Breeding : God alſo 
loves Obedience better than | Sacri- 2 $2. 15. 24 
fice. - | 
 & Tt"is 4 cuſtom with many in England , to order 
Travelling to their Sons , as —_ Wine is oy 
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20 * "Of the: Education” 
the. Phyſician preſcribed: to the Patient 3 that is, 
when they know not what <&lſe to do, and when 
Schools, Univerſitics, Inns of Courts, and every 
other way hath: been tried to no purpoſe # then 
that nature which could be tamed in none of theſe 
places, is given to be mended by a Governor, 
with many a woe to him3 and all this , becauſe 
the young Gentleman was not ſent abxoad betime, 
and before he was hardened in his evil courſes. 

.., Moreover, when they are young , they are 
tnore capable of learning Tongues, and Exerciſes; 
Provided, in relation, to theſe laſt , their bodies be 
able to bear the hardſhip of it; which , to know, 
wuſt be left to the prudence of the Governor 3 
there being ſome Exerciſes harder than others: ſo 
Parents muſt judg of the fitteſt time for them to 
begin their journey , whether they / be young 
enough, yet not too young, out of the ſtrength or 
weakneſs of their Complexion only more care 
muſt-be taken of them upon the Journey , when 
they are of a feeble Conttitution : Some are fit. to 
Travcl at 13 or 14, others at 15, 16, and 17.-bus 
when they are paſſed 20, ſome who are of-ng 
good nature, will grow ſtrong and tiff, reject in» 
ſtruction , and think themſelves wifer-than theis 

Teachers : of theſe we-may ſay , 

James 3.6,7,8, what St. Fames ſpeaks of the tongue, 
Every kind of birds, of beaſts, and of 

ſerpents, can be, and hath bzen tamed, but thefe can 
20 man tame; (0 unruly they are, | = 
Indeed, when Governors light upon wild and 
looſes humors, they are tobe piticd 3 it is a burden 
es heavy as any they can lic under, and a task as 
hard as any they:can undertake z which it: were 
well for them to be diſcharged of, When things 
ſucceed 
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of Toung Gentlemen Abroad. tr | 


ſucceed well, God receives the glory of it, yoting 
Gentlemen the-profit and advantage, their Rela- 
tions content and ſatisfaftion , and the Governor 
gets credit by it. See how many ways good is 
hindered by the unruly and untoward carriage of 
ſuch . Certainly,when a man is able well co govern 
Youth, he will be fit for other things, and thoſe 
not inconſiderable. - | 

But in few words, in a Gentleman under my 
condu&, I could deſire to be firſt a diſpoſition in 
him to that I would put him upon 3 few ſucceed in 
what they are not fit for,nor capable 
of. Secondly, an inclination , 'tis * Withour a 
not enough to be able to do a thing, _ A yrons 
yet have no mind to it. Thirdly, cn maſter any 
an application, without which none thing chat con- 
of the former can come to any cerns the un-= 
good 3 and all thefe ought to have a ſtanding.» 
pood direction, or elſe they-prove 
uſeleſs, and can hardly do, or come to any good. 

I wiſh every young Gentleman that travels a- 
broad, to know that his Parents have not raftily 
given them their. Governors : 'tis well known 
what a ſtri& perquiſition they make about them 
for the moſt part 3 and except they be ſatisfied con- 
cerning them by men of probity and known in- 
tegrity, they will not employ them 3 for as they 
love their Children, as they look upon a Son to be 
the Heir of their Eftate , the hopes and ſtaff of 
their Family, whoſe Perſon , Education, and At- 
fairs they wholly commit to him: certainly, men 
who have but common ſence and reaſon will not 
doit, without good groundsz ſeeing upon the 
Breeding of that Son often depend the proſperity, 


or deſtruction of a Family. This being granted, 
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why are young men (o wanting in their reſpe& 
ind duty to Parents, as to ſlight the choice which 
they made, and do as good as accuſe them of want 
of Prudence, Knowledge, and Judgment, by dif- 
approving, and, as much as in them lies, condemn» 
jog that eleRion : after this rate they will be ac- 
counted wile, and their Fathers muſt be fools. 

But beſides this , they muſt not be ignoranf 
how Parents have inveſted Governogs with their 
power and authority, not to deſtrucion, . but to 
edification, which Parents at their departure have, 
or ought to have made an open declaration of, 
charging them to take their advice in mow thing, 
and to do nothing without it, ſeeing they are 
wholly committed to his care, which he is obli- 
gcd to perform for conſcience ſake , and for his 
own credit and intereſt, being to anſwer for miſ- 
carriages happening through his fault 3 wherein if 
he doth well, he ſhall receive praiſe,or onthe con» 
trary, ſhame : Sothat after this, a young man can 
do nothing againſt his Goyernor, but it will refle& 
ypon his Parents, whom he repreſents , who will 
haye all the reaſon in the world to be offended 
thereat, for contempt of their perſons and autho- 
rity 3 for indeed, abroad to him he js inſtead of 2 
Father, a Gentlenzga being conſidered as one under 
age: whereſorg{many people will be loth to truſt 
him, though heb? known to be a perſon of Qua- 
lity , and of agood Eſtate, and incaſe they do, 
without the Goyernors conſent , this can be for- 
ced by no law beyond Seas to pay his debts, if the 
yougg men be out of the way. Let them alſo 
conſider, that they and their Tutars-are ſo nearly 
related to one anpthex, that all their concerns they 
make theis own'; and ſhare with them in the 
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praife or the blame, the ſatisfaQion or difpleafure 8 
However, muſt ſay this, let diſcpuragements 
be what theyi will, till Parents, ({ wha weekly, or 
at leaſt as often as conveniently can be , ought to 
receive from the Governor an exact account and 
information of what falls out) have taken ordex 
about things, he ought to mind his work neverr 
theleſs, and ficer the Ship for all the Storm ; Diſs 
culties muſi not diſcourage him too much , v9a47$ 
7. ga, Difficilia que pulchra, & nulla: fine puluere 
palms, time is a great Phyſician , and many a foul 
morning hath been followed witha fair afternoon, 
Co'l tempo & la paglia ſe maturono le neſpoli, ſay 
the Italians. *. WO, 
Now I muſt paſs to ſome preparatory diſpoſiti- 
ons, which a Gentleman muſt uſe in order to his 
Travels: Firft, he would do well to Bee ſore» 
thing of the Language of the Country. he is next 
to go to, as an introdudion to it, though it were 
only to underſtand ſomething of it, and be able. ta 
ask for neceſſary things ; this can rid him of the 
ſurprizal others are ſubje& to, 'who coming intoa 
-Forcign Country , and underſianding not one 
word of the Tongue, look as if they were fallen 
from the Clouds: hereby their Journey is moſt 
pleaſant to them , and they are ſoaner diſpaſed to 
receive the benefit of it: ſo they ought to have 
fomeching of the French before” they. go out of 
England, of Italian before they leave France, and 
of the German before they fiir out of {taly, and 
- fo of the relt. ] I; 
They muſt alſo takea Progreſs into the Coun+ 
try to ſee what Curiolities and remarkable things 
are in't, to be able to give.an account thereof to 
thoſe who will ask about it; for-it is very ordin 
;C 4 nary 
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mary to ſome of thoſe in whoſe:Country one Tra+ 
vels to put ſeveral queſtions concerning it 3 and 
then indeed it- is a ſhame not to be able to ſa- 
tisfic them in ſeveral things they ask. To have 
the curioſity of ſeeing ather Countries, and yet 
neglet to know his own, is a ſtrange ſort of cu» 
riofity 3 as if a Maſter of a Family did-not careto 
be acquainted with what paſſes in his Family , and 
yet were very inquiſitive to know what is done in 
his neighbours houſe 3 to be ignorant of his own 
affairs, and yet be well informed of thoſe of other 
men, 1s to invert the order of things, and purt/aſt 
that which ſhould be firſt: let a man ſet his houſe 
in order,and then look abroad:and to make a more 
particular application of this, Exg/and is a Country 
of- which much can be ſaid, *tis ſtrongly and con- 
veniently {cated under a temperate Climate, pro- 
ducing all things neceſſary for life, as Wheat and 
all manner of Corn there is variety of Drink and 
Liquors, and though Wine doth -not grow in't, 
we have it of all ſorts: there are good Paſtures, 
whereby abundance of Beaſts and Cattel arc feds 
whoſe Fleſh, Milk, Butter, and Cheeſe are dainty 
very fine Cloth is made of the Wool of one , and 
extraordinary good Leather of the Hides of the 
other : Fewelis very plentiful, fo is all manncrof 
Wood and Timber to build, but ſpecially Oak, to 
make Ships of. You ſee there is enough to eat, ta 
drink, to becloathed, to warm himſelf, and ſhip- 
ping to defend the Iſland, and to aſſault _— 
Beſides this, it hath no leſs variety of Daintics, as - 
all manner of Fowl and Fiſh, whether ſalt or freſh, 
of Sea, Ponds, and Rivers : as for Veniſon, there 
js hardly any Perſon of Qualizy, but hath his Park 
ſtored with Deers of all ſorts, Warrens fvll -_ Rav» 
ns; 
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bits: What'ſhall I ſay of the Mines of Tin, Iron; 
Lead, and of Coal-pits? Belides, Exgland produs 
ces the ſtouteſt Cocks, fineſt Horſes, and good for 
ſervice, the beſt Dogs that can be: and if after 
the things I named juſt now, it was proper to 
mention Women, I could fay they are the hands 
ſomeſt in the world. Foreign Nations do value 
every thing which comes out of England , as 
Knives, Stockings, GGloves.Laces, Cloth, Hangings, 
Ribons, Watches, and all manner of ManufaQo» 
ries. 

All theſe things a young Gentleman muſt be 
acquainted withal, as with the conſtitution ot the 
Nation , which hath the beſt of what could be 
drawn from Monarchical, Ariltocratical, or De- 
mocratical Governments 3 ſo the ſettlement of 
Trade, wherein it conſiſts, how many people 
liveby it, and the ſeveral Eaſt-Indies, Turky, Spa» 
niſh Companies of Merchants , &c. though 'tis 
not to be expeed they ſhould be perfect in theſe 
things, yet it will be well to have a ſuperficial 
| knowledge thereof, they mult alſo be able to give 
ſome account of the Government, and of the Na- 
vy, which is the glory , and the ſtrength of the 
Nation. 

But this is moſt proper to what I am to ſay in 
the third place, which Gentlemen ought to be ver- 
ſed in, viz. the faſhions and cuſtoms particular to 
the Nation , though *twere but Cock-fighting, 
Bull and Bear-baiting, running of Races , Wraſt- 
ling, playing with Cudgels, Foot and Stool-bal}, 
&c. becauſe upon occaſion beyond Seas, this may 
be matter 'of a diſcourſe : but: to wave theſe 
kinds of ſports, and come to folid and more ne- 
ceflary things, A Country Gentleman being come 

| up 
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up to the City , if he hath none more urgent and 
necedary occaſhns to go about, let kim go ance 
a day, or every other day to Weſtminjter-Hall , it 
it be Parliament or Term time , to Court once or 
ewice a week, and as often to the; Exchange + 
hexeby he will get a ſuperficial knowledge of 
things moſt important to the Nation, 'twere not 
amiſs alſo to ſee the Quarter- Scthons in the Olde 
Baily: for I am of opinion, that a young Gentle- 
man before he comes to a ſettlement , ought to 
think that nothing is below him to be known 3 
which rule he muſt obſerve, ſpecially when he 1s 
beyond Seas: Theſe things I mention but by the 
by, and as the heads of what they ought to be in- 
formed of , as much as *tis poſhble and convenient 
before they go over 3 or elſe, if they be too young, 
put it off till they are come back, and then be ſure 
to do it. : 
Thus things being diſpoſed for the journey , the 
Governor mult get as exact an information as is 
poſſible for him, of the nature and temper of the 
young man, which Parents are beſt able to do, 
and conſcquently of the beſt way to deal with 
him: Thus in an hours time he can know as much 
as would require whole months to make his Ob- 


| Cervation 5 this indeed is the ſhoxteſft.and beſt way : 


bat becauſe perſons and things are ſubject to alte- 
rations, to this information given him, he ought, 
for the future, to joyn his own Obſcervyations; and 
make it his ſtudy to knuw the young man's geni- 
us, to take a method accordingly 3 for every me» 
thod doth not ſutc with every temper, 
The Governor being ſo engaged, the firſt thing 
he goes about muſt be to get the young man's love 
aud afiction, which he may do in ſeyeral ways: 
Firſt, 
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Firſt, being very tender of him, and upon the 
Road, procuring him-all neceſſary and convenij= 
ent accommodations,remedying,as ſoon as may be, 
inconvenicncies , giving good words when 
any thing falls amiſs : Certainly, .if he be not of 
a very bad nature, the care of him in ſuch things 
wilt work upon him, © Secondly, ſhew him Curi- 
oſities worth ſceing , as you ſtay or go by 3 this _ 
willdivert, and pleaſe him , and make him liks 
the  Countrey ; in the mean time help him to 
make his Obſervations of things, and deſire hiny 
to ſet them down in writing. Thus he canſee you 
take pains, and arc willing to pleaſe him, and pro» 
mote his good and benefit z ſo that he cannot 
chuſe; but have affeQion for you. Thirdly , be 
civil and reſpe&ful co him, which will be a pre- 
cedent for him to beſo to you 3 for he who is wil- 
ling to receive muſt give too; and we uſe to ſay, 
one baud waſheth another ; {o you do give him an 
example of being civil to others , which is a to- 
ken of a ſweet nature, and of good Breeding 5 
and hereby one will appear to be much a Gentle> 
man. This in point of ſociety, is very taking, 
it winneth the heart, works upon affections, dif- 
armeth an enemy, and extraordinarily obligeth 
a friend; and without it the friendſhip of a man 
is not to be valued a firaw; for where is a real 
love, there is alGo reſpeR and civility ; and he 
doth nat deſerve a friend , who doth not uſe him 
this way, Laſily,pleaſe him in indifferent things, 
to make him comply with you in ſubſtantial, and 
neceſſary 3 and never ſtand with him upon trifles, 
which were a moroſity in you 3 and in caſe he de- 
faves a thing, which is ncither reaſonable nor con- 
yenient to do, diſſuade him from it with a 
#+ | 0 
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of reaſon, and-not by authority - if you give him 
xaſon of ſuch ations, you lay beforc him a lead- 
ing caſe to give you an account of his 3. and here- 
in whether or not you do agree,you will ever ſhew 
your (<clf the wiſett of the two', which a man in 

your capacity is concerned and obliged to be. 
- This courſe being taken, probably love and uni- 
on will be ſctled between the Traveller and his 
Governor , which is the ground of a ſucceſs in 
the journey, or elſe no pleaſure nor profit in Tra- 
yelling : co this effe&, all 6ccalions of diſpute 
ought to be avoided; and becauſe ſome conceived 
katred againſt Governors in general , whom they 
Jook upon as curbs and bridles to hold them in, 
and reſtrain their courſes 3 inſo- 
I do not ſay much that they hate the very name, 
_ to comply +; will be well if that can ſatisfic, to 

th the peev- k . 
Hhneſs ofthoſe Avoid taking the name of Tutor, 
who: are fuch, Governor , or any other odious to 
but I look on them, and uſe that of Companion 
ghem asdiltem- 1. Comrade, which Germans uſe 
pered, andſo , 
would endex> Much, or any one elſe they. will 
your to cure like, fignifying equality,ſceing they 
them. diſlike the former 3 becauſe they 
ſeem to include aſuperiority: there- 
fore never domineer over them , and away with 
thoſe who would keep them in a low, ſubmiſhve 
and ſlaviſh way : this is the ground of hatred and 
differences, and the great hinderance to peace, 
union, and love. Indeed the word Tutor is more 
proper for Schools and Univerſities , and that of 
Governor is-more honorable for the Gentleman, 
than for him who bears it. 
One of the firſt Leſſons the Governor gives 
him, muſt tend to remoye prejudices in w_ -— 
| at 
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hath ſome againſt any Nation 3 for' then he will 
diſlike every thing he ſeeth there 3/ and this may 
happen to prove an occaſion of many troubles and 
quarrels: and let this be printed/in his mind, ne- 
ver to blame a whole Nation for the fault of few 
particular men :-for as we ſay , faults are perfonal, 
and. in every Nation are both good and evil. 

Another advice will be to make him leave of 
that jarring and wrangling humor, which uſually 
is gotten in the Schools , whereby they gain-ſay 
every thing others ſÞeak 3 they hear others not to 
learn; but only to contradi& ; which to do they 
think to be apiece of wit : ſo far from being true, 
that thereby they make themſelves abſurd and in- 
ſufferable in:company :. what right: have they, to 
take upon them to cenſure every word*or aQion 
of others, and that ſo unneceſſarily, impertinently, 
and: unſcaſonably , that one can but admire it? 
Travellers muſt not difcommend and diſlike every 
thing they ſee-in other Countries , ' and commend 
every thing in their own , without occaſion to.do 
it. Some make odious comparifons which is care- 
fully to be avoided. | 

\Some Parents uſe to give inſtructions to the Go» 
vernor before: they ſet forth , which he will do 
well-torececive 3 foriit may be a helptohim , and 
theteby he willſhew the reſpe& he beareth to,and 
the dependency he hath upon the Father, who be- 
ing; acquainted: with the temper of : his Son, muſt 
needs 'be able .to give ſome uſeſul 'DireQions 3 
which correſpondency muſt hold as' long as they 
areabroad : not only from time to time (as Iſaid 
before )) giving Parents an account of what is 
done, but alfo ſignifying, when occaſion requires, 
fome of his reſolutions, and asking advice there- 
upon, 
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upon, befote they be put in execution : but withs 
al, in ſevcral-things a Governor muſt not be ſtin- 
ted, I heard of ſome Parents:; who order their 
Sons to Ray a fortnight in one place, eight days 
4n another, five; and-no-more in another , and the 
like 5 which they who are upon the place, arc 
better able to-judg of 3 many accidents falling out 
every day: theſe things, and many more, ought to 
be left to the prudence and freedom of the Go- 
vernor, to provide according.to emergencies 
yet what reſolutions he takes he muſt impart to the 
Gentleman, in caſe there is no inconvenience to 


. doit, make” him like it , and+have his conſent 


therein. In matter of moneys alſo he muſt not be 
{© confined, but that he may ſometimes diſpoſe of 
Cote ſmal{ furs 4 for let a man be never fo exatt in 


forecaſting expences , ſtill fall out ſome occaſions 
| of laying out which werenot foreſeen, Two ways 


there are of giving allowance z one is when'a 
Father allows ſo much by the year, and no more : 
whereupon the Governor takes upon him to de- 
fray every thing: yet I think it he could make it ap- 
pear,he well laid out more than he received, Parents 
would not -diſown him therein 3 though it would 
be well for him, when he fees the fum not like to 
do it, to write about it, and:know their mind be- 
fore he lays out any thing ef his own, except there 
were extraordinary occafion for it: thus he ſe- 
cures himſelf fromthofe who are very hard upon 
ſuch accounts. The other -way. of allowing, is 
not: to fix upona ſum, but to receive an account 
of what is ſpent, and to enter it , whether it be 
more or leſs. Thus when unexpectedly ſome 
charges happen, Parents recciving good grounds 
and ſatisfaction about it, will acquieſce, : 


Buf 
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But before I proceed further in point of nionies, 
I muſt again (for I can never take too much no- 
tice of it)ſay it is to be known how Governors are 
given to young men,not to over-awe or offer then 
any violence, for. there hath been an end of this 
when they left Schoolz but to afford them help 
and dire&ions 3 even as we ſce when a Child be- 
gins to ſtand upon his legs , and to walk , one or 
other holds him by the arm , or ſtands cloſe by to 
hinder him from falling,though we ſee many times 
he will hardly ſuffer to be touched or helped: 
This indeed is to be admired at , when the Child 
begins to walk, he will not be helped, though he 
ſtands in need of it, when his will is, as it were, 
born, he will not ſuffer it to be guided : however 
a Governor is given, if pothble, to keep a 
man from thoſe ſtumblings and falls, which youth 
and want of experience and knowledge do often 
expoſe them to in the world and thoſe who have 
any wit or good nature, will not be angry againft, 
but rather kind and thankful to him for gividly 
thoſe counſels, and uſing thoſe means which can 
keep them from miſcarriages, ſhame, danger,hurt, 
and ſuch other inconveniences which arc fo fre- 
quent in the world. 

To return upon matter of monics , before they 
core away from home, ſuch courſe is to be taken, 
as that upon all occaſions they may ſurely be ſup- 
plicd with trionies, which £{ believe is not ſo cer- 
tain by way of Bills of exchange , as by Letters 
of. Credits for Bills of Exchange may happen to 
miſcarry, be loſt, or refuſed : in which caſe a man 
is often left in the lurcch. Upon this account I 
have known ſeveral who loſt their time, and .op- 
portunity, before they could reccive timely = 

. necel. 
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neceſſary ſupplies of monies 3 for ſometimes they 
wait ſo long for the _ of a Bill of Exchange 
to diſcharge and be gone from a place, that it is 
ſpent before thev cari receive itz ſo they mult be 
forced to ſtay till they have another : Let them 
forecaſt as much as they can, *tis poſſible for them 
to fall ſhort of their account , ſpecially if they are 
very remote from home : but let them be never ſo 
far, Letters of Credit can ſecure them, for ever a 
man” hath this along with him, which he ought to 
renew as he goes from one great place to another, 
but ſpecially for thoſe where he intends to make 
a conſiderable ſtayz only before he leaves the 
other Town, he may take monies, as much, or 
more than he thinks will be enough to carry him 
thither: And let a Traveller obſerve this (except 
he be in a place where is great danger -of * being 
rob*d )) ever to have monies by him, yet not make 


a ſhewof it ; for he doth not know what ſudden 


occaſion he may have of it, ſo many fad accidents 
fling out every day: and what, if when I am 
walking in the (treet, I am unhappily forced , or 
ſuddenly engaged in my own defence, or of a 
Friend, to draw, and wound, or killa man, which 
thing is not impoſſible, what would become of 
me if Thad no monies to get a horſe-back, and be 
gone. Such a miſchance may befal a Gentleman or 
his Governor. 

Letters of Commendation are alſo neceſſary 
for thoſe who Travel in parts, where they have 
no friends nor acquaintances 3 at leaſt if they do 
no good they will do no harm, but often upon oc- 
caſion they prove very benehicial and advantage- 
ous, whether a man doth but go by a place or ftay 
in'tany time; for a Traveller cannot tell what 

; | occaſion 
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becafion he may have of Frietids ; and favour, 


' when heis ina place, or before he cotnes'to jt. 


Theſe Letters muſt be gotten frotm the beft hands, 
for the more he who commiends is conſiderable, 
the more reſpe&, civility, and ſervice he who is 
commended will reccive. 
Theſe neceſſary proviſions being made ; "the 
Governor will carry out of England his Gentle» 
man to Paris, where he ought to ſhew him 
ſome of the chief fair houſes , and other curiofi- 
ties in or about that City, to refrefh and divert him 
after his Journey to that place , which: alfo- will 
make the Gentleman like the' Country more and 
more z which is very tnaterial for his intended and 
future improvement : Whilſt he is there he muſt 
wait upon the Lord Embaſſador, in caſe the Ring 
keeps one there at that time; and in caſe there be 
no inconvenience, what other Engliſh perſons of 
the higheſt quality are there : ſo once, or twi 
he may viſit any ſingular friend, if he hath any 
there, yet avoid too many acquaintances with his 
own Country-men.- He will alſo do well to'go, 
if he makes but a ſhort ſtay in Paris, at leaſt onee 
to Charenton, to the Proteſtant Church there; 
whether or not he underſtands the Language, to 
give God thanks for his proteRion ſo far , and' to 
crave his bleſſing upon the whale Journey: thug 
he will ſee that numerous Aﬀetnbly. This'being 
done, he will do'well co be gone thence, to ſettle 
ſomewhere elſe. | El 
Concerning the place of ſettlement, rhen differ 
in their opinions 3 all agree that, one muſt be cho» 
ſen to ſtay at, and'to learn the Language, Faſhi- 
ons, and Exerciſes z which cannot be done if one 
be conſtantly a Travelling, and ever upott a moti« 
| D on3 
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on:,..but.gi 36h pull bg alawed re do't 3 for 
the,P Fs raling ta: gathery ”o fo | 
F fear? 410d way be they ; 
F "Faving 4 it but mine | 
ax vvp91 .mhe-;fixft letting: out: | 


| th ve Foal ty ſome #® 
the Nation,-and gotten ſome experi- © 
fore, hogs for Paris.4, where a Novice || 
Eg ſociety which- is to- be+had in | 
Owns : "© is not. uſual for Citizens to like 
rangers coming to converſe. within theiy doors, 
haye, particular rcaſonforit . and peo- 
ty ; ave not the patichce:to- heax a | 
nable to ſpeak two words together of | 
Ton in other, Towns it is otherwiſe. !! 
he place is very chargeable and cxpen- 
y, debauchced company of one*Coun- 
Marr Al r,. is almoſt upayoidable,z for not 
ablc le .of converting with people of that 
x6Y 2: he will do't with thoſe he can mect 
6-5 «,-' Fowthly , Exerciſes are dcar, and moft 
Maſters.there do not.take, much pains with. one, 
the, number of Scholars, or the diftance 
Fs, | pileoipatbere| is a daily and univerſal 
1 of; fallio into evil courſes 3 and one will 
be hardly a — the Language, by rcaſon of 
the number of his Countrcy-men he will find 
thexe » this.is for thoſe who live in Penſions and 
Auberges : As for Academics, if there be not wo 
ny of one Nation , there is a good Breedin 

them, apd think it a good way 3 but ſuch or boo 
= inchem. ag ſeycral Gentlemen would 

have, nb to be broyght under , ſome_bein 
&© much .ufcd. ta, their liberty , that they _ 
hardly ſubmit ro the rMfles of | keeping. to Tony 
ours, 
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hours, of coming in within fuch-a titne , and af- 
ter that, having no liberty to go out, nor at an 
rime without asking leave, 'but when a man 
done what be -went about ,* and: is coming home, 
1 would adviſehim to ſtay at Paris , 'at leaſt half a 
year, to perfeR himſclf in his exerciſes, to fee the 
Court, and frequent che company of ſome perfons 
of Quality , and of ſeveral witty, judicious, 
learned men, and other perſans of worth and me» 
rit; _ of this more hereafter» ..- 2by 

After Pars, places moſt frequented by ſtrangers 
are along the River' ans vs Orleans downs + 
wards, Cated in a pleaſanc and plentiful Country 
their language is well fpoketn amongſt people of 
ſome faſhion, good and able Maſters of Exerciſes 
are found in them, and the people thereof are ve- 
ty kind and civil to ſtrangers, Orleans, Blois, $ ax- 
mur, and Angerrare ſuch: yet though 1 like them 
all, to my tnind Angers ought to have the preſe- 
rence 3 it being more conſiderable than the two 
lat (which yet I think to be ficter than the for» 
mer) in greatneſs, number of Inhabitants , ang 
of perſons of Quality, it being the head City of 
a Province formerly belonging: to England 1. it is 
ina good Air , hath fine Walks about the Town, 


} very able Malters in all manner of Exerciſes; 'and 
Z people much civilized, of a ſweet - 


nature, according to their Proverb, Angevin down 


| Hitherco ſtrangers have been free & -c119- 


there 'from being trepan'd into 
Martiages; as 'tis uſual in- other places: In the 
way to that, or any other place, one hath” a mind 


| go t0;25 T hinted before" one. mutt bo careful 
* tothe 


w all curiolities to the Gentleman, and pet- ' 
ſuade him to take notes of what he ſceth"and obs 


5 ſerveth, _—_ The 
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+ The method herein to: be :obſerved is this , as 
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loop as you are come to a Town” and have ta- 
ken a ſhort 0/9 tad eeeefvevciny (if you' want it) 
in your. Ing, which ever oughtto be the beſt, or 
ang. of the; beſt the firſt thing you do muſt be 
tg. carry your Letters. of Commendation , if you 
have any,tothe perſons they are dixeQed to ; 'apd 
$42. any thing you want ihcir affiſtance, you 
ray. Jetieia of them, with all-civility and excu- 
fes ſutable to their and your quality.' ' The ſecond 
thiog, in cafe you are not acquainted with the 
Town; , muſt be; to defire your Landlord to go 
with you, 0g give you forve rational man, to car- 
rxyou to:{te the Town, the Walls, and the For- 
tiicatiqng thereof, Walks, broadplaces, Churches, 
publick, Buildings, Cloſers full of Rarities, or any 
other. antient or mmodern Curiolities. So when you 
walk up and down the fircets, if any remarkable! 
thing be obvious, delire to be informed of it, en- 
quire about the moſt potent Families, whether no- 
bleor not, of their Charges, Eftatcs, and Intereft 
in; the place 3 then ask by what Trade or other 
rgeans.the Town or City doth chicfly fubfiſt, and 
what are the:cuſtors' and temper of the Inhabi- 
tants3 aftexywards of the policy, and of the way 
and form, of Government 3 not forgetting to 
know how far doth reach the power and authori- 
ty of the Clergy;. what are the Priviledges of the 
City | and Citizens, what difference is amongſt 
them, and what axe the Preroz#tives of rhe'Nobi- 
lity and Gentryi'y and in caſe the Landlagd',*or 
he whom, he hath-given you, be not! able'to fati{- 
fi, you in: thefe points , deſire him to dire&'you 
to ſome body capable'to do it-3 but this is when 


the Goyernor is aſtranges tathe places- for une 
| & UG «© uRt- * 
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muſt himſelf acquaint his Geatleman; with ::all 
chele things. And here is ſeen the advantage of 
one who knows, them already« , jt 
Having thus, viewed the: Town:, and Caſtle, if 
there beany, and in the generalbeing.informed-bf 
the policy and conftitution thereof 3 a5tyou-tomie 
back to; your Lodging, you may meditate rand 
diſcourſe upon theſe things , yet very diſcreetly, 
with choſe you think capable of it, ;to get, .iGipoſt 
ſible, a'more exac and particular information of 
every thing: After all this, when.youare gone 
{0 your Chamber, you muſt take:pains orderly © 
fee down in.writing in your-Diary Book ; what - 


you heard and.learned.z and if you ;are many, or 
only two, it will'be well for every ogeto have his 
own Book afterwards to: compare'notes,and:know 
who hath been more exa&, and what is moſt cu- 
rious therein 3' which upon occaſion you may:di(- 
courſe about, and find out the.motives , 'cabſes, 
and authors of . things, þ 70 


Felix qui potuit rerum cognoſcere cavnſar. 


Further, it will be well co Have before you the 
Maps of every Province, and, if poſſible ,'of the 
Towns you are in , to know the right ſituation 
thereof ( which alſo may be done by'igetting up- 
on ſome Steeple, or high place} and learn their 
Frontiers aud Neighbours : It:muſt not be negle- 
Qed or forgotten. to write down the Hiſtories, 


merry Tales, notable Sentences, witty-Replics, 
the good words, and every finc expreſſion which 
; every day you happen. to hear in company ;-there- 
.by to profit and make uſe of upon occaſion : 'after 
a this you may receive the viſits of thoſe whons 
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you were commended to, or return to take your 
leave of thetn'; at which'rime you may be bet- 
ter able, and upon ſurer grounds to diſcourſe with 
them upon every thing you have ſecn, and if po(- 
fible, get a clearer information of; and in caſc in 
paris or. Fown, lived ny ne —_—_ 
nent 7 a great fiate; keeping a kindot a 
Court, orother-great Officers, and men eminent 
for learning} os other parts ; or: according to-the |! 
nature. of che: place , if there be 'any Princes, 
though Strangers or Embefſadors, Refidents, &c, * 
you maytenquire , whether they like to:reegive |! 
Lach viſits as yours may be, you nay. defire choſt 
you-are commended to, to procure: you the cho» :: 
nor of kiſſing their hands, vſually perfons of / high. ' 
quality'loveto be courted, and take this as ia civis | 
And becafe it would not be well togo to them, 
and be mute,” or to ſpeak non-ſenſe, you may make 
to themaſhort. civil; 'and reſpeful complement, 
declaring your Nation, how you are Engliſh Gen-. 
tlemen; who have undertaken to Travtl with 2 
defire” to fit your ſelves to ſerve your Kingvand +» 
Countrey, and all their Frirnds and Allies «this if 

they be pablick Minitters of Princes,frieodsro' the * 
Crown of ;Eryiand ) and/that you wert Joth togo 
by without kithng: their hands ; and tendering 
your humble-fexvices to them; »when by the means 
of. theſe viſits ;:. you are grown. better acquainted, 
one may get further information of tht conſti- 
tution-of the place, or Province, where yoit-are, 
of the riature'of the Inhabitants, and db the fate 
and\inclination of the -Neighboursz , yet!all this 
faſt be Yone'with muchzeſpe, Jilcreerte&s, pru- 
dence, and modeſty, for fear of being accounted 


 peadants, 


co REES 


* ought:to carry himſelf with him accordi 
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prdants, filly and ignorant;" br giddy and: nah, 
which would cauſc-flightings ant comtertipts 5- 

"And incaſe chenehe oepaſiod given to lice | 
vpon-the manners;nrure; pr.cultoras © 
cither Nation; vis. de Troverattio ham 
he is with, or 'ef:the Rings, Princes;i 7 
ever: ofs partieuar perſons3-the 
carcfully take heed not t6er fall nnd Chas | 
at any one might juſtly he offended 5: andi-perhaps 
reſentit, bewaring t61avoid nothing mote than co 
wr ererney/ itt, or zxafhly,- or. 

-of1othiers;, which are the-twor | 
-mi-converſation 5+ contrariwiſe they” "ul 
ineprerthde cars; give therbeſt:; inter- 
pretation:to1 and no:ways ſhewthernſelves 
partial,-boſd; or -paſhonate4'but if others ;ſpeak or 
judge too freely of things, or perſons, they ought 
to hear'tthem with indifferency-,, and feenr tabad- 
mireac,” rather than approve of what they fay, 
and notanſwerto't,'-as if they were Ignomnror 
the matter: but of this more hereafter, : 

Only'I will add two things, one-is; chat the 
Governor, who upon all occaſions is to give ad- 
vice to:his charge; muſt well know. his. quality, 
atHjudicioufly underſtand what'belorigeth*tp it; 
for if be be of the higheſt or lower ity ; he 


,with 
moxzeor leſs formality ,- at leaſt before Strangers 3 
for elſe freedom is wholly neceflary; add he ought 
to adviſc him to carry himſelf rowards;others, ac- 
cording :to his and+theit -qualicies. / Theracher 
ET —_—__ we'lte how > 71 
aot nake:-poſt es, 
but ought to C— wr þ Achrs w rl 
things, whereby the- hn Rs — 
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{7 od profitable ; vay,one mu} take herſe ſome. 
cs, and go out of his way to ſee what deſerves 


oy - then come to a place of Gademene , the | 

ind and endeavours of the Gentleman, and of | 
pod Goyerpor, muſt wholly tend to, be improved, 
Je rs leſs Scpuing, to Wi ones occafi- 


10 axe Scho 
get - 4566S na brdbood hood;: or 2 pre erment , axe mol} | 
Emepmmcy to improve themſelves.z but their fet» | 
Tis begin with the ſet rules of Picty, 
m fe * day, of theix ſetting forth, 


daily to have praciſed.Every nes, 0d 
EE © cg » wy uppn bis k nerh 
m_ | 


Od 3 
glory, nf mrs, 1 hiegmn pnworthineſ 
val anda TU fs robes out of 1 iEnOrAnce; 
Or again de rn Cllinoges 2, his conſcience , the 
pave ature Graeh , beleerhing God 
-riſt's ror to bg on him with an eye 


LH anc THITEL yeconciled unto him, 
Y fo, Y feappy id to þim all the, merits pod Gfferings, 


As his wzath, fatiched 
Ty jt | hills, Ml nds a Full cxpiation for. ns, 

may be waſhed clean. inhis pres 
cious Bl yo) py iventbat it may 
pever nE-IQ ACE ' FORTINFE.SORp 
a or re "ha n &þ.07.the which 
is DPPES Py be myſt the pxp- 
bk NINO! mh ke 

FEATS Fopnreyghe 
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andto keep his Commandments 3 and then 
_—— himſelf, to- Tt ju weak endeas 
yors,and of thaſc who have 3 io his Educatjs 
him tg,eceive. their inſtruQions, and 


waking him-williggto be adviſed by them in eve» 


} $ the end the glory of all may be 
4 Wenn to his Friends, and Re- 


, and he regeive the benehr of it 3- wiſhjog 


withal, in due time to meet with his Friends, jf it 
Z be his pleaſure, 1 to theix mutyal comfort 3 beſegch- 


ing God, till thep, to take him into his protecir 


. en., and deliver him from thoſe dangers" Which 
3 Travellers are expoſed to. 


I. canceive theſe heads arc comprehenſive. of 


1 TE OTRO wants. avd neccttics 3. beſides this, 


he.gpeth to his Prayers , he muſt-read; af 


* leaſt £wo Chapters: ip the Bible eyery day :\.Fyry 
ther; he mpſi beſure to, obſerve.the Lords day, 
* which beyond Seas. too npch prophaned 3 .cithes 
2 going to the. Proteltant Chypehes, where it canbe 
3 done, of elſe. jn bis «wn Chambcr.,. in prayer and 
 # reading Scriptures, and ſom good Book-of De» 
$ hs py ordoing both, and ather works of. Piety : 


kt this be performed witbout failing or intex- 


2 ruptipy- Therefoge: that one may be. the better 
* ahleand free; tg gg ahopt this , they muſt chuſe 2 
| canvenient Lodging, of which the, people be hg- 
} nelt ,- affording; gagd accommodation , and the 
: Maker, if -poſhble, he «man of parts and learn- 


ing , whole cooverſation one may have at Table 3 

which will proye-pleaſant. and uſeful for the Lan- 

guage, ' and gyher things Alſo, Jet them be Prote- 

{}ants, if it can be done'3 for union in jadginpor 

makes commonly uniay of gffetions , and 

fxee from ſnares, both of changing his Religion, 
and 


- 
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and being brought to trouble, Im caſe of, ſpeaking 
amiſs of atfother ; beſitles that; int caſe ofſicknels, 
on4'can reeeive:comfort from a[Miniſter, arid will 
not be:troubled with Priefts, ns it/is-ufuat in! Pos 
pi Countries; upon ſuch occaſions}:of which we 
naveſceniexamples: then in a+ Prottftant Houle 
one may have fleſh, if he hath am it | 
Fridays,” and other forbidden days, -whijch witty 
of 'thecontrary Religion would notgive. :'-'* 
This being regulated, the young TravaMier muſt 
inmediatdy be put upon ſome Exerciſcs fit» for, 
and becoming a Gentleman, which his genius:and 
ſtrength Sdobe to be conſulted about :if-hez bath 
no mwdrjor diſpoſition to't , -jt-wilt hardly come 
eo any gootl 3 ſome alſo of thoſe Exereiſes reiqui- 


ring.a/greater ſtrength than others. - The time of : 


the ytaris to be: confidercd 1 for if; He berweak, 
ſome-violent Exerciſes,” as riding the Great Horfe, 
and, may be, Fencing could endanger his)heatch 
m Summer ; ag bo of Exerciſes is ts be I6okt 
upon þ-firft'; to-do thoſe which-are moſt :nevet+ 
fary, 'ind then others 3: agcordivg as he:and+the 
Governor do agree 3-he muſt have enough totake 
him\up atleaſt the greateſt part-of the :morniig 
and-fome-of-the afternoon; yet fo as-noo ror tbe 
oyerburtheneditherewith 3 for then he would be 
tired; and do none well. . When days are longer he 
can do more than when they areſhort3' excepeche 
heat were ſo great,as to-take his heart and: 

fra 3- but-in' hot/weather'he muſt begin be+ 
times in:themorning-::; every-Exerciſe commonly 
takes up: hour;-except the Great Horſe; :which 


requires umuth moet thoſe! he' undertakes! he | 


. ” " 
muſt ho coriftantenddlligtntin,':: 10 hn 
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The benefit 'soming from doing. theſe exerciſes 
is manifold ; firſt, therebythe learnstind iofiruRts 
himſdf;z fo- hereafter upon occaſion; being skilled 
in't; he may'make 2pſe of chem; then'":rhey' take 
him up;.and-uſe +hitro tobe ative and" irring 3 
and fome feheuw which make-hinr: ſtrecch” 
joyats, hehp'ro make him grow : and this keepin 
him in achon, makes him nimble , ſtrong; and 
healthful ; /Purthermore, they keep hirfl from idle- 
neſs, and bad company , and are a plegſure-apd a 
rgereation to him 3, for almoſt every hoar he” hath 
a new: ance, and thereby is diverted from evil 
thonghts; paſſions, and deeds : but let the time of 
| theſe Exerciſes beſo ordered, that in the- morna- 
inghe ry have a whole hour to himf&fo cathis 
breakfafd;t6 reft, ra watk},' or do what hehath a 
| mindtos7 Eet him alſo-have time to read” and 
| findyi+foralt his time muſt not be given wo bodily 
Fo: tefl my opinion of 'this more particularly, 
firft, oriemutt know how long he is allowed robe 
2broadinthe whole 3 for then he maſt divide the 
time into; fo many parts, as an Inſtance, ſome tra- 
wvel:no-farther than Fraxce,- and theſe muſt re- 
folve to be 'fo-long in; Saxmar, Angers, &c. fo 
Jorg in;going the Grand Toxr, and- may be ſtay» 
ing at-Mompelier, L 1 Geneva, and" ib long at 
Paris;-'Fhis muſt be known toa certain time, or 
thercabovts; far there ought to be a rule in order- 
ing of yur time. Others intend befides- France, 
to:ſee! Trey 4 others farther, will come home 
through Germany, and the :Low-Conmries; and 
of thefeſome will only go# directly through iGer- 
many, others will ſee the Emperors Court,” ſome 
of the ElcQors, and of other Princes there 3 _ 
ve 


o the > Riker " 
bave 2 curioſity of making 3 lic into Dexmark, | 
and Sweden : There are thoſe who before they | 
ome bome,, will go into Spain. and Portugal: In 
5 this one. can neyer take his meaſures well , or 


| viderof his journ ©, except he knows, ſo long 
O 


ſ be jn France, ſo long F Italy, and i fort 
ih generally "depends upon the pleaſure - of 
Parents; who will not have theix Sons to be long 
io ſome places , and be very long, jo others , a& 

oxding to xeaſons they havg for it, which yet way 
be altercd, as they receive from the Governor ag 
vice of conveniences,cor inconveniences, not fore- | 
Jen in thoſe places 3 whereby we joe. how much # 
isx ferred to the prudence of a D Dizet Or. £ 
ow to fiatea caſe of this L will ſoppoſe 1 pf 
ary to be abroad three years, 0 letra (Ibe- | 
lieye the time is neyer (o, _ Finted. as to ſtand * 
woo one month, or two the more; becauſe the 
altering of our reſolutions doth often depend up- | 
gn accidents, which: are, not in, qur power.) and | 
within this time ED to ſee France, Traly, Germany, | 
and part of the Low- Countries then L will reſolye # 
thus, in Francel will be firſt i, months,, 9-ox;.40 | 
in Italy, 5 he ph a 00g —_- 
and 4 or 5 at Paris, before 1, go home: © EVERY : 
one I will ſpegk, in order: _ 
'Of che eighteen mopghe I; am. Jolj Fr Tae, 1 
will paſs twa in'go om Li 1 ngers, or 
ph +) hr Lintend join frm) 5s Milives Loire 
hich p laces. Ido prefer to Os more Souther- 
{F as Montpellier, &c..not only, upon the accouut 
of the L _ apd Exerciſes,but alſo tor health 
and fa(cty. one muſt 1 not. remove. out, of | 
England age y. hog Countries, upon 2, ſudden, | 
but by degrees ) to reſt and ſce what 15 wmangk 
ce i 


. ari@ the other fix weeks at Lyoz , .till the (ea 


% 
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ſeeing, npon'the way : then T will xefide 9 or. 1 
ina in the oh to weeks, or 3 chonthan2s 
the Grand Toar,”6 weeks to ſee Geneus, and n 
# ſtep into Switztrlad, or as far as Stras > 
be fit to go into Italy. Note, that when ry 
or 10 months, and do not juſt fix the time, w 
in that place the Tonger It is the bettes , my. reaſon 
is, "that ever T would be before-hand with. mw 
time, and have fix weeks , or two months in cl 
of 'Difterpers, or other accidents 3 or otherwiſe 
to diſpoſe of it, a4 I fee occaſion for : Let th 
an eſſential role for Travellers, To be good busbanda 
their rinis' hd monies. AE 951 
- Fn rhe fpace of nine or ten months I am to r& 
fide in aplace; 'the Goverpor ought not only.to 
hy the foriydations of, but alſo ſer very forward 
the work', for which his Gentteman went info 
France. As tothe Language, Exerciſes , and. Fa* 
fhions, yy che informing of his judgmend:; 
all which things are better leaned thus. ,: ap 
when' a man'is going forward on his Journey... to 
this end, in caſe he hath no experience of his wn, 
who in that place are the beſt Maſters of Exerci- 
fes, he'fs to ask the advice of thoſe who are able 
fo judgr of it, and are not partial : and in cafe men 
in giving their advice, prove partial, as often it falls 
out, every one commending him whom he likes, 
and loves beſt 3 as it is not to. be expeRed but 
that they will diffes in opinion , then the general 
opprovation will make me prefer one. before.,ann 
grher 3 yer.nd farther than to put him to a. txiat: 
for it! cafe I were not fatisficd with him, I wogld 
make” no difficulty of changing _him for-anothes; 
Now thefe three qualifications I defire to find in 
: | every 


— 
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# 


| good. ways, for it: is not ſo neceſſary, he ſhould | 


well,; as that he hould- teach, well, which 


two things gs do not: always, meet in one if he hath 
both the b 


ter: butche aſt 1 would prefer above 


the former,: one may be ar) advantage of nature; 


which hath cndped him with a g ſhape , and 
diſpoſition: 3- but the other is a reward of Art and 
Induſtry. - Secondly, he ought to be conſiant and 
exact, not to-miſs his hoursz but when there is 
2 ſet one, he muſt be punctual therein, 1 wauld not 
+, +, have chem at -pne time to come 
le is better to ſoon, and. at another late.z, and 
| haha”; oo ſometimes natat allz+for not -only 
cing-Schaols, this is 8 loſs to the Scholar in that 
ehan co learn .' Particular , but alſo it is pjacice 
at bome. and a hinderance to him in 
| ther Exerciſes. - Thirdly, I would 
have him civiſand reſpeſul to his Scholars , and 
not ranting, nor. domineering » whereby not only 
their perſon , but the very «xerciſe.-become odi- 
ous: he muſt civilly and gently tell him where he 
GR. + | 
For the three firſt months, ſpecially if he is of a 
weak Conſtitution, I would not have him to ride 
thegreat Horſe ; becauſc: at firſt that Exerciſe is 
tireforme, and takes up much time z ſpecially if it 
be in Summer :.. but if he hath but a. ſhort time to 
ſtay in Town, and he beable, RL jor yp hc 
niency, every- morning -to riſe of day 5 
and he already bath arintroduQtion into the Lan- 
gvage:, -he .may' the ſooner begin the Exerciſe, 
That which makes me adviſe not to learn it at. 
firſt, is, .t@ the end he may have more time co 


learn the Tongue 3 for all other Maſters may come + 


to 


ed vere Fxecciſcs, Firſt, he muſt have 4 | 


'Þ. 
o Fo 
15 o- . | 
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to his idg 3) bit if ke will Tide, he muſt g6 
cothe 1-Indced for thoſe-three 
would hardly twveHita- look abibad, Exttpe ro 
walk, cake the air; 0r:go out'upon ſbris'heceiſe- | 
ry.occation3 for till he hath ſomething of the Lan- 
guage, he igunfir to go itito- company*; 'or take 
pleaſure;:orxeceive' profit: thereby. Hence 'one 
way ſee how neccflary"'it is to underſtand ſome- 
thing of it before they'go over 5 it is not very fit 
neither, he ſhould go to the Dancing and Fencin 
Sch6ols till he hath gotten a garb, a poſture, and 
the grounds of thoſe Exerciſes; though the ſoon- 
er he goeth the betterie willbe.”—@ ' 

. Having often mentioned Exerciſes, Imuſt now 


ſhay what they are, ſome being more, and others 
le neceſſary : The Langage 15 of the: firſt kind, 
yea, the moſt uſual and:beneficial of all ; withouc 
it no'(ociety to be had,' nor company to be kept 
with profit-and ſatisfation: ' 'We go beyond Seas 
to learn what general or 'particular good” things 
 arein the places we come to 3 'but, who can be bet- 
; ' terable to inform us of it. than the people"of the 
 Countrey: but, how can we have any acceſs or 
converſation about it with them , 'except-we un« 
derſiand'their Language ? How car we'tnake'uſe 
of the ſeveral good Books written in their Tongue, 
except'we do ſomewhat underſtand it ? no dif- 
courling with Ladies (which in France is accoun- 
teda part of a civilized life) withoutit ? He who 
hath it not; finds himfelf expoſed to daily incon= 
veniences, is a Batbarian to them, as. they ate to 
him, -whereby he leads an unprofitable and un- 
Z comfortable life : Wherefore I would have' every 
other Maſter of Exerciſe t» be ©'kind: of a Lan- 
| guage-Maſter , to put him vpon diſcourſe 3 os 

, ene 


the youvg man muſt negſe@ nothing to get it 3 his 
| firſt of all talk about arty thing , thoagh tri- 

fs, and not tothe purpoſe: and although of ten 
Words he could nor fpeak two right , yet let him 
notbe aſhamed or difcouraged at it for it is not 


to be expe&ted he ſhould be a Maſter before he E 


Hath been a Scholat, ©#i nunqaam male nunquarn 
bene, and to every thing there is a beginning, 
Witch ſpeaking we learn to fpeak, Fabricando fabri 
fmm, Ler hitn'not think any thing below him till 
he harli overcome the difficalty of it, which once 
being attained unto, ther he may the better mind 
his words and.expreffions , arid more etatly ob- 


ferve himſelf and his ations. The Language- | 


Mafter mt teach him to rezd, wiite tree OrMio-. 


graphy, and'to {peak propery to this effeR, he : 
od 


muſt make uſe of forne good Books, which beſides 
rhe Language, may teach ſubſtantial things, as 
fome Hiſtory, Morality, or Policicks. 


As the worid goes, Danciny'is an Exerciſe be- | 


coming a Gentleman, it being one'of the effential 


parts of an Outlandith, French Breeding : ſo that | 


as a Gentleman who there goeth into company, 


harh daily occafions of prafiling it, it would be: |} 


a ſhame for'a young Gentleman not co have ſome 
$kill in*t 5 a ndtural diſpoſition is required to it: 
ſo let 4'\man meaſure his ſteps riever fo juſt or ex- 
act, exceprhe carries his body well, and hath'a: 
good car_to' hear and obſerve 'the Cadence , he 
wantsthar grace, which is the principal ornament 
of the Dance. A good Dancer takes well, (pecial- 

with Ladies; but it is not enough to be able to: 

ance 2 Brau'e,, a Gavote, d Conrante, a Borte, 


&c. 1 will have a Vaſter. to'reach a Genitletnan | 
Haw to Keep his body ini a'good poſture, -when he? | 
REY Rands, , 
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ſtands, ſitteth, or walketh 3 how tocome- in or go 
out'of a Chamber where is company he muſt be 
taught how to carry his head, his. hands, and _his 
coes out, all in the beſt way, and-with the hand» 
ſomeſt preſence : In a word , how to do things 
with a Bowne grace, and in the'fineſt and moft- 
gentile manner 'that the perſon/is capable of 3 but* 
both nature and art muſt concur to give a. man a; 
fair preſence,” 'which for certain is a great advan-, 
tage : a Maſter teaches:the ſteps , but the grace, 
thecarriage,andthe'free motion of the body muſt: 
chiefly'come'from:us.:- As it argues a wild-and a; 
rude nature to deſpiſe this Exerciſe, fo to follow: 
it too much, is'a ſign of effeminacy, :; 

Fencing was formerly the Exerciſe of vile and- 
cotitemptible perſons, ' whom Romans called Gla-, 
digtores,,who;upon -publick and ſolemn occaſions, 
were'brought in'to divert: and give. ſport to ſpe-' 
Qators'z their inumber. once was ſo great , that: 
being gathered'into'a body, they very much trou- 
bled: che Republick.,. Of this, as: of many other; 
= Exerciſes, many things might be ſaid in that; 
Z Kind, but being not to our preſent purpoſe, I will. 


* omit it, to ſay'that'Fencing is now accounted; 


an: honeſt profeſſion ,, and a neceſſary 'Exerciſe,, 
upon the skill of 'which often depends a mans life, 
either ina fingle, or more general tight and pro--. 
vided a man Forth uſe-it only in bis own defence, : 
or of his friends, ._it will be n6t only -lawful, but. 


alſo commendable: as often want of skill herein+ | f 


joyned to the conſideration of the danger, takes 
away man's heart, ſo certainly one whois forced 
to-uſe his Sword, being killed in't ,;. hath ſome- 
thing to truſt to, whereby his' courage is raiſed : 
And although this be not univerſally true , yet.no 

= * doubt 


doubt he who knows how to' handle a Sword, hath | 
an advantage againſt him who never learned it, 
They who have a martial ſpirit find this Exerciſe 
futable to their genius, give 2 great application to't, 
and do uſually ſucceed in't 3 which to effeR, they 
muſt carefully obſerve, and diligently praiſe Left 
fons given them, which at the three months end, 
if no ſooner, they may be able to practice, if go- 
ing tothe School, they Fence againſt other Scho- 
lars , and make Aſſault as French men call it , and 
ſdme Maſters, if you give them monies, before yau 
part, will ſhew ſome tingular truſt, and ſome ma- 
ſter-picce of their Art. | 

Riding the Great. Horſe: is a noble Exerciſe 
which ever was eſteemed amongſt valiant Nati- 
ons, and is ſo to this day : Horfemanſhip is a very 
raanly thing, and 'tis no ſmajl matter to manage 
ſo ſtrong and! courageous a Creature as Horſes ave, 
ſd to curb and hold them in, or elſe fa to put on, 
tame, and govern them , as to:-make them uſeful 
and feficeable tous, Ta love and delight in hox- 
ſes is accounted a Princely paſftion. Hence it is, 
that in every Kingdom there is one of the moſt 
important Charges exerciſed by one of the moſt 
eminent Noblemen , called, The Maſter of the 
Horſe. Hence hath ſprung up that ſupreme charge 
Cif T may fo call it) under Kings in Military At 
fairs of Fhgb Conftable, or as in ſome places it is 
called Crown AMarſbat for the word Conftable was 
Comes Stabuli, Earl of the Stable, Certainly then 
the Art teaching usto make uſe of, and to rule 
Horfes, muſt needs be eſteemed efpecially by thoſe 
who have a warlike fpirit, it being known that 
Horſemen and Horſes are the ſirength of Nati» 
ons, though of ſome more than of others: Heres | 
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in doth conſiſt the whole Rirength of the Polawider, 


now after the Coffacks are drawn from the. obe- 
dience they owed to that Crown. To ride the 
Great Horſe, teaches two things ; one to be a 
good, the other to be a fair Horſernen : the good 
Horſeman I call him who fits fat a horſeback, 
whom all the tarnings, running, and topping of 
horſes carmot ſhake, nor caſt down, which can be 
gotten by-a long and conſtant uſe of riding : but 


_ tobe afair Horſeman, that is, to ſit handſomely, 


and well, to compoſe the motion of his body, ac- 
cording to that of the Horſe, to have grace and 
dexterity in the handling and managing of him: 
In a word, to have a martial took , poſture, and 
countenance a horſeback , according to grounds 
_ rules, is the fit and proper work of an Aca- 
Ye A 

Young men do very well to follow thoſe Exer- 
cifes, which make the body healthful, luſty, and 
ſtrong, for they are good 2: ſuch are the forena- 
med, with Running, Wreſtling, Leaping, if de- 
cent, which are of a great uſe in War, becauſe 
they fit the body for hardſhip ; yet of theſe laſt, 
one is to make his pleaſure more than his buſineſs; 
I mean, not to be too hot upon't , ſpecially if one 
be of a weak conſtitution and temperz for they = 
caufe (when violently uſed) a great diſſipation of - 
ſpirits, whereby the body is much weakened: 
therefore one muſt be moderate therein.as in other -, 


violent ſports, though honeſt and innocent, as. 


may be hunting, which ſhould not be coo much 
followed : indeed fometimes it puts off evil 
thoughts from the mind, but withal produces no 
advantage : Diana the patronels of it is chaſt, but 
barren alſo, 

E 2 Other 
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Other Exerciſes there are-not ſo material as 
the forenamed, which yet, if a Gentleman hath a 
mind-to, and time, he :will do well-to learn 3 ſuch 
are, Vauting, Trailing the Pike, ſpreading Colors, 
handling the Halbard, or the two handed Sword : 
Alſo it will not be. amiſs to learn to play upon one 
Inſtrument or other, of Muſick 3 as the Lute,Git- 
tar, Violin,..or.other he hath a mind to 3 becauſe 
when he is alone in his Chamber, he may ufe it 
- ſometimes for a diverſion. Some alſo give them- 
ſelves to vocal Mulick, and learn to fing, which-is 
a fine quality, ſpecially when they have a good 
voice z for Art can perfe& that good diſpoſition of 
nature and though they have no very good voice, 
"tis well to learnthe Rules3 for ſometimes a man 
in his retirement fingeth to pleaſe himſelf, and 
not others : and though he would not ſing at all, 
yet 'tis a ſatisfaQtion 'to know when others ſing 
well, or when they donot,and to be able to judge 
of it. A natural diſpoſition to't ; is not to be neg» 
leed, but withal, exceſs therein is to be avoi» 
ded, not to affect, or too much make uſe of it: fo 
as. to: appear in publick meetings, and places, nor 
to abuſe that gift with ſinging vicious, profane, or 
impious Songs. In a word , -a Gentleman may 
learn any honeſt and decent bodily exerciſe, whe» 
ther it be Tennis, or others , provided this be no 
hinderance to better things 3 and be not followed 
: With exceſs, or too much eagerneſs : for elſe, in- 
ſtead of contributing to one's health, it would en- 
danger it , ſpecially in Summer , when heat is 
great and violent z for without that, is made a 
great diſlipation. of ſpirits, which maketh one 
weak and faint; yet £ would adviſe him not to 
. give himſelf to thoſe ſports, which none but - 
infe« 
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inſerior ſort of people are at; for thus he makes 
himſelf contemptible to perſons of Qaality : there- 
fore as long as the is abroad , and'takes any recrea- 
tion without doors, let him ufe thoſe of the Coun- 
try he-lives in}, and which are followed by his 
equals ; for elſe men would conceive thoughts of 
him'very diſadvantageous as if he were weak fpi- 
rited or low minded. ;40 ; 

; Thus much-concerning bodily Exerciſes 3 let us 
now come to thoſe of another nature 3. for he goes 
abroad not only to frame his body, but alſo to in- 
ſtruct his mind, and inform his judgment : there» 
fore he muſt add what. he can. to thoſe Arts and 
Sciences I mentioned in the firſt part of this work, 
to bring chem to a greater maturity and perfei- 
on : ſo that where he finds an eminent. Philoſo- 
pher, there I would have hinrto cloſe : the ſame 
he muſt do of. agood Linguift, where he happens 
to light upon one3 for it is the good fortune. of 
Travellers in one place, to find a man who excels 
in one thing, and in another place one who is fa- 
mous for another; for thoſe jewels are diſperſed, 
and he is a wiſe man who makes uſe of the advan- 
tage, and draws out of them all what he can : for 
when the occaſion is loft , 'tis not jeatily .recos 
vered, 


Fronte capillata ot, ſed poſt occaſio calua. Cato, 


One of the things, which above all, I would-have 
him to be careful of, is; not to forget any thing he 
learned before in the Schools or Univerſity ; for it 
were a greater ſhame to do ſo, than if he had ne- 
ver learned it: and let him not think it to be be- 
low him again to go over thoſe things,- for I have 
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known fome eminently learned men who every 
yearread over their Grammar. ++ 

Some think a Governor hath no more to do- 
- herein, but to find good Maſters of ail ſorts of 
Exerciſes, and ſce them perform their charge 3 but 
I am not of that mind, for I woul | not have him 
to be an idle ſpeQator , whilſt others are at work ;: 
but in time and place I wiſh him toimpart to his. 
Gentleman, ſome of the lights he hath in himſelt z 
for be is both, Cenſor morum, and Dotior rerum, 
teacher ot thingsz not of Fencing , Dancing, or 
the Language, buc of Sciences , whether natural 
or moral ; but this fpecially by way of diſcourſe ; 
therefore I would have him to take pains briefly, to 
infinuate into the young man a general ground of 
Hiſtory from the Creation of the world , to the 
preſent age, out of fome good Books of his own 
choice ; then alſo an Epitome of the particular 
Hiſtory of the Country you are in , compoſed by 
an Author of the ſame Nation, efteemed the beſt, 
whether it be in France, or Haly, &c. and one 
treating of the preſent ſtate of things, in France 

| they have one which is often renew- 

L'Efiat dela ed, called, The State of France, con- 

EYRE. taining curious and neceſſary things 
for ſtrangers and others. 

The uſcof the Map will be very beneficial if he 
underſtands it, which he can do eafily 3 this will 
give a great light to ſonfe parts of Hiſtory,depend- 
ing upon Geography , which he muft have an in- 
fight of ,-till in due time he comes to a place 
where he may divefarther intoit: whereof 1 will 
ſpeak in its place. In the mean time he mufi en- 
deavor to undcrſtand the uſt 'of the Terreſtrial | 
Globe, which can much help bim therein, _ 

c 
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. The Science of Mathematicks is very curious, 
and much worth the pains of a Gentleman ; In- 
deed, I think this of all others to be che moſt ,fic 
and proper fora man of quality, though not eve- 
ry part of them ; her demonſtrations are ſo vili- 

, and ſo convincing , that of all humane Arts 
and Sciences -this hath the cleareſt proofs. This 
is ſo generally reccived , that when we will fay 
ſuch a thing is undeniable, we call it a Mathema- 
tical demonſtration: but as it requires ripeneſs of 
judgment, I would have him to learn it by de- 
grees, till he grows more and more fit for it :- let 
him learn firſt the Principles and Elements of it ; 
yet, if he can, he muſt perfe@ himſelf in the crab- 
_ by, yet very neceſſary part theteof, called Arith- 
metick, which is of a univerſal necefſity. Geometry 
is one of the moſt important parts of it, neceſſary 
tomany ſorts of perſons , pleaſant and beneficial 
to all : The matter of Fortification is very impor- 
tant for the defence of placesz and the rules of or- 
dinary Archited&aure arc uſeful : they teach how to 
build well, to chuſe a ſituation, pleaſant, ſtrong, 
and convenient, that is, having things neceſſary to 
ſubſiſt by, as Water, &c. what ſhall I ay of Aſtrs- 
nomy, Aſtrology, and other lawful parts of this 
curious Science, which of all humane ones are of 
the greateſt extent, the moſt conſummated there- 
in making daily new diſcoveries: they are fo ta- 
king and recreative , that the more one ſtudies 
them, the more he is enticed to do't; they-arethe 
delight of the greateſt wits, to whom they afford 
matter enough to exerciſe themſelves. 

Chymitſtry is another curious Art , full of ſc- 
crets and raritiesj very pleaſant and uſeful ; for 
certainly extraftions made out of Metals and Mi-- 
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,nerals can do much good, when applied well,;and, ' 


if'in the praQtice of it men could but confine them- 
ſeves within certain bounds;, it/would not prove 
ſo hurtful and dangerous to ſome-as it is 3 but, in- 
deed *tis ſo bewitching a thing, that-many not be- 


ing gone very far into't, do- ſeek for the philoſo- 


phical Stones in the purſuit whereof, they ex-. 
hauſt their brains, and purſe, and hope to fndit 
-out, which'yetis harder to. be done than a Qua- 


-draturc in the Circle , .or malleable Glaſs that is 
. harder than tones which can be broken with a 
-hammer. | | 


If a Traveller hath time. . and happens to be in 
a convenient place, as may be Padoa , Montpellier, 
or other, it would be in him-a commendable cu- 
rioſity to learn ſomething in Phyſick , not to be a 
DoQor of,or to praGtiſe it,only to be able to under- 
ſtand the grounds of it. A man having a body to 
look to, would be glad to know the temper and 
conſtitution of it , what manner of diet he muſt 


- obſerve to keep it in health, and alſo to know the 


nature, cauſes, ſigns, and remedies of Diſeaſes, it 


would be a ſatisfaction and a benefit to one 3, for at Þ 


all times, and in all places one hath not a Doctar 


at his elbow to conſult with : beſides that, there 


is a great pleaſure to read the firong and rational 
Books of great Writcrs in that profcilion , as Avi- 
cenna's, Averroes's, Hypocrates , Galenus's, and 
others 3 out of which here and there, I will col- 
left curious things, and neceſſary to be known 


- concerning our inward parts, viz. that the heart 


is the principle of life 3 that the Liver is-the chief 
.jnſtrument of the nutritive faculty , and the ſhop 
of Blood 3 that the bladder of the Gall is a necef- 
ſary fink to ſettle the flava bilis , os choler ; that 
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thereby the Liver'is warmed and freed from cor- 
ruption, and other good offices it doth , and that 
the-Spleen through ſeveral arteries, regeiving heat 
from the heart, boileth the groſs blood, which 
through certain little ramwl7' 5-or- branches it doth 
convey into the neighbouring parts, for their nou= 
riſhment, -and that it draws it (elf the melancho» 
lick humor to difperſe it into-the ventricle, to 
ſtrengthen and increaſe the retentive faculty, and 
many things more of this nature. | 

He will do: well when he isat Orleans, Angers, 
or any ſuch places,. where are publick Schools of 
the Civil Law, to get one of the Doors, or Pro-> 
feſfors thereof, to read it to him , which he will 
do privately in. his. own houſe 3 or perhaps, if 
you be a man of high quality, epme to your lodg- 
ing : Let no man account this to be a diſparage- 
ment to himſelf, for Learning and Virtue are. a 
credit : and Lhave known young Noblemen, and 
of the greateſt quality do't. And: thaugh this Ro- 
man Law be not every where: received as a Law, 
yet in't is much of Reaſon and: Equity, and con- 
eairs thegrounds of politicks3 the parts of it were 
infticuted by a wiſe Republick , and great Empe- 
rors, by the: advice of judicious, wiſe, and able 
Counſcllors z by the means ot it ſeveralmen were 
raiſed to great honor and fortune, eccording to 
the ſaying, Dat Galenus opes,; dat Juſtinianns bo 
ores, — Panper Arijtoteles, This Civil Law once 
was received in many. parts of the world z and 
though at preſent it. hath not-the ſtrength of +a 
Law in ſome places, yet it is much eficemed every 
where, and lookt upon as a thing judiciouſly; com 
piled. I could alſo wiſh the Traveller to inform 
himſelf of the moſi eſſential , munigipal been of 
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Countreys he comes into 3 much more would I 
have him to underſtand thoſe of his own , which 
he is co live under, and to be ruled by : therefore 
when he is come home, or before he goes abroad, 
he would do very well to ſettle a year or two in 
one of the Inns of Courts, therein to be inſtructed 
of, and apply himſelfto it. Aman who hath an 
e, is ſometimes ſubjeR to be troubled about 

it, and he will be glad co know how to defend it 
om cheats, nor be forced to go to Lawyers upon 
every trivial account for counſcl, nor always do 
things upon truſt, and not know wherefore ſuch 
and ſuch courſes muſt be taken , and let it be an 


encouragement. to: thoſe who would get prefer- | 


ments by it, that in moſt Nations they who are 
eminently leamed; and verſed in the Laws, are 
raiſed to great places, as to be Judges of the Land, 
Lords'Keepers, and Chancellors of Kingdoms,and 
as to Eſtates, within theſe Dominions, many Fa- 
milies have been, and are daily raiſed to great 
means and fortune by the Law. 

When he hath time and opportunity, he will do 
well to learn to draw Pictures, which is a gentile 
Exerciſe, when one doth it for his private uſe and 
recreation, it may ſerve to take the Plots, Situati- 
on, and Landskips of places he gocs by ; heteby 
II_—_ is much helped 3 ſo that a more per- 
fet and more laſting idea of things is formed 
within us, being conveyed through the eye. As 
he goes by any Courts, he muſt endeavor to get the 
Pictures of the Princes and Princeſſes, young Prin- 
ces and Miniſters of State, and other great men, 
and the Maps of conſiderable Cities. Let him not 
negle& to ſee, and if poſlible to get forme 5kill in 
ancient and\modern Curioſities, whether PiQures, 
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Statues of Braſs, Marble, Alabaſter, &c. Medals, 
and other fair and curious things, of which there 
isabroad ſuch a variety, that it would be tedious 
toname them all; only I would with him-to en- 
deavor to get an univerſal, though it were but a 
ſuperficial knowledge to be enabled upon occaſion 
to diſcourſe of anything. | 

Fo the purpoſe of Medals I muſt Gay, the ſtudy 
thereof is not only pleaſant, and curiovs, but alſo 
beneficial for the underſtanding of Hiltory 3 by 
their mcans we find the errors of ſome Authors, 
welearn ſome particulars, and underſtand niceties 
of Hiſtory, which Hiſtorians were filent in. This 
is better than picture which doth not laſt, and 
Sculpture which doth not ſo mach repreſent to the 
life, the faces or ations of great\men3 it contains 
the beſt parts of theſe two, Picture and Sculpture, 
and the ſureft of Hiſtory's ſpecially when they 
come from good Maſters hands. Then as to the 
matter, the variety of Metals is confiderable, whe- 
ther Gold, Silver, Corinthian Metal, or Braſs ; and 
of this laſt ſpecially , there are ſeveral ſizes, ſome 
of the greateſt by Italians, called Me4aglioni, then 
great > Mezzane or of a middle fize, and at laſt 
thoſe of the leſſer ſort , and theſe either Roman or 
Greek 3 the Roman either of Families or Empe» 
rors, the Greek of Cities. Of all theſe, thoſe which 
are hiſtorical are the moſt conſiderable , and ſo 
worthy of the curioſity of Princes and great men, 
as to haveone of the beſt places in their Cloſets; 
there is much learning in the knowledge of them, 
and ſometimes one affords matter enough to diſ- 


courſe a whole hour upon*t: "Tis true, it requires 


monies , ſome skill and time to put ſeveral t | 
ther; in a word, it is a very cnticing curio iy, 
| an 
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and of great extent. And this/as to ancient Me- 
dals, which ſome other time I may happen to en | 
large upon. 

- But beſides theſathere are alſo inodern Medals; 
for when Arts and Sciences were reſtored within 
the laſt age, this was not forgotten 3 but indeed, 
Work-men were ſo ignorant, and ſo tollowed the 
Gothick way, that it is lamentable to ſee ſome of 
their Medals, which yet were: better than thoſe 
coined 4, or 500'years ago : but of late the way 
hath been ſo found out, that Exglaud and France 
afford admirable ones, and Hellard too, but infe- 
rior to the © former, Inſicad/that formerly. the 


| beſt were of Braſs, now they are of Silver/'or 


Gold. Theancient Roman ones ,' fince the days 
of Auguſtus were daily better and: better, till the 
days of Trajan and Hadrian, and ſokept till Cara- 
calla,, at which time good work-men began to 
fail. So modern ones, though they began to appear 
in the days of Henry VI. were hardly 'worth 

looking upon till within theſe thirty 
Elaving made ., years, when Corman in Rome, Was 
Me Ty on rinin France, and now in England 
Yanocentchex, - Tome: have reſtored that art to a 
with Donnz O- great pertetion, both/as to the de- 
Iympia, be was fighand working of the Coin. Thus 
fear ro che Pa' by the. means of twenty -Medals, 


Rr Ret more or leſs, the whole Hiſtary of 
ied, a Princes life is laid open before us. 


| . Some great men alſo , but Subjeas 
are by the means of-a Medal made known abroad 
tothe world. "The-inclination -I have for theſe 


things. bath made me enlarge upon=the's matter ; 
but ] return to my ſubje&, * 


Every 


of Young: Gentlemen Abroad. 3 
Every night before he goethito bed, he'muſt 
recolle& and: repeat what he hath ſeen "ind tear» 
ned that day, and alſo about the ſame time-let 
him be ſure to learn ſomething by- heart , 'which 
will take a deep impreſſion, becauſe when heis 
allecp,; there are;no objects to drive: it out : this 
will ao ſtrengthen memory, which is the better 
for being uſed'3 for like a knife it grows ruſty, ex- 
cept it-be made uſe of. * Let the Governor often 
ſee him.do- his Exerciſes, whoſe preſence will 
make him and the Maſters: more dihigent and care- 
ful.: and if ſometimes he happens to. be ilt-difpo- 
ſed, let. him put it off till another time 3 provided 
ie falls out ſo but ſeldom. for being ſo releaſed, he 
will return to't with more vigor and chearfulneſs. 
'He muſt be taught to have areſpet for all his Ma- 
fters whatſoever; and thankfully to receive their 
advice when theyitetl him of- his faults. 
And now 1 am u7on this ſubje&, the Governor 


5; 


himſelf muſt be very prudent- in t;. for this is*a 


delicate matter, moſt men loving to be praiſed, 
but not corrected and cenſured of their faults :'in 
this he muſt uſe a very great dexterity , he lying 
between" two extreams to diſcharge his duty -.in 
telling him of his; tailings, yet not exaſperate him. 


If the young man was ſ(enſible that what advice is . 


given him. tends:to his good , there would -be no 


need of {o many nicetics , nor: of. fo many caus- . 


tions to be uſed; but the temper of ſeveral 'be- 
ing like that. of ſome horſes , which receiving 8s 
ſudden check of the bridle, draw back, grow un- 
ruly, and playa thouſand tricks; 'ſo they flie out, 
and cannot endure to be told what is amiſs 
them, which is an infallible fign of a bad nature: 

Hereupon he muſt obſerve theſe three things, _ 


62 +. .Of the Edxcation 
frſtmuſt be a proteftation of his real zeal and af- 
feQion to his Service, which puts him upon tel 
ling him fmeching for his' good 3 having thus 
red him ; he muſt gently and ccivilly tell 
Þim what the matteris> Bur thirdly, he muſt tell 
i in: private, and take bis time when he ſees 
him-in a good humour , and fit to receive 
adviſe. Other times, when he often ſces him 
fall into a fault, he is to tind out ſome Story of 
ane or Qther ſubjeR to the ſame fault, which 
he-ought to exaggerate as much as can be, and 
thereby make him who committed it ridiculous, 
ever*{(pcaking of a third perſon, which a young 
wan can bear very patiently, and-obſerve it roo'3 
but if he ſhould come home and ſay+to him, 1 ov 
ore the man, perhaps hecould notendore it 3 biit 
when he hath done. all that he can, and yet he 
will not mend, he muſt be patient, knowing he 
hath done his Part, and remember, That which 
cannot be enred, muſt be endured, though a' pru- 
dent man will lay hold upon advantages ſome- 
times he receives from oneoccaſion or other, and 
then he giveth advice with ſucceſs ; but let both 
the Gentleman and his Governor know this, 
_ in every thing a'decorum/ onghtto be obſcr- 
As we all have failings, ſo we muſt ſeek to 
know and find: them out 3 and when we; have, 
*tis not enough to hide: and conceal them, we 
ought firſt mend and leave them off, for elſe they 
ftill remain and keep us in a continual danger. 
_ Butohe of the moſt cfſential-parts of the OF 


fice of a Governor is to negle& no occafion of 


infiruding. his Charge in every thing which is 
fiefor him to know, whenſocyer he is with _ 
whi- 
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| muſt be of a-ſirange humour, which. 
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whether ſitting or walking , he eufi-loaſe - 
time, but give him good and wholelowe advice 
infuſing into him principles of Piety and Virtue, 
to make him loath-and abhor Vice, improving 
his underſtanding by the light and knowledgguhe 
imparts to him of things 3 when he feeth him do 
well he muſt commend and .cncourage him, 
and make him know his error when: he is inthe 
wrong, he is-to be told of ©;.many things, 
and there is ſuch - a variety: 'of occeſions+ to 
ſpeak , that "certainly an ijngevious manywill 
nbt want matter to entertain ſhim with' 4; the 
Stock of a Scholar and a. Txaveller cannot cas» 
fily be exhauſted,” and though it were only 
certain things which may very well be told 'over 
again and again every'thing aman ſeetb, orany 
he hears will afford matter of ſpeech, and one 
may refle& upon'tz and" wake forte ſpiritual; na- 
tural, moral, or political application of, and obſer» 


vation upon 3: and rather than to ſay 
1 will eell-bim Stories to divert him, which * 


make him love my company, render my perſon 
acceptable to him, delight to- be with me, and 
fo upon occaſion to take my advice for let others 
fay what they pleaſe, a loving, civil, and obliging 
carriage will go nigh to win him., or - hows 
L would 


not to be poſble. - One thing whic 


' be conſtantly informing of him af, is the State 


of Aﬀairs in Europe in general, and of every Na+ 
tion in particular, beginning at home, continuing 
oy oy ans ending  by'thoſe who are 

© * $1 


. From time to time, he ought to give Parents 
an account of the young; 'mans carriage and ia 
| provement, 
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provernent 2 and' in caſe he hath ſometimes :no 
good to write,” he ought to mitigate.things,-and 
got mention every petty trifle'he' doth amils in ; 
one muſk be very carcfal and* tender not to make 
diviſion between Father and Son, between whom 
natural affeion at'laſt will awake 3 *tis a good 


work to'ertle a good correſpondency between * 


them,but withal the young man muſt belp,the Tu+» 
for alohe cannot do't;for if his carriage were extra- 
vagant, it would deſtroy the good opinion: he is 
to give of him, and would 'make the fa- 
vourable Character paſs for a lye,-or at leaſt a 
dns + 3 but in this are many intrigues depend- 
accidents; to beleft to the Prudence of 
ns vernor, and 'which'is not- fit to declare, 
beeauſe they could not ſure” Wihebs caſe of eve- 
ry one. 

- Hitherto I ſhewed what a: Gentlemen being 
abroad; ought to learn and' kaow:? Now I am 
to: ſpeak _ he muſt learn -and do, and how 
he 'muſt' /behave - hiraſelf. Saint Paw! reduces 

Neat ''|t under three Heads, © To live 4 
I x Tha, 2.12, - this World ſoberly, juſtly,:and reli- 

giouſly 3 by ſobriety he underſtands 
our -whole duty concerning our ſelves, by juſtice 
or rightcouſneſs/that which hath xclation to our 
Neighbors, and by Religion, that which we owe 
to-God, in whom he will have us. to end, and 


begin with ovr- ſelves, ſo to: continue by our , 


rk z for except we be - well diſpoſed in 
- ourſelves, we cannot be ſo towards 


| Ifz. 1,16,17, - Others,and leſs towards God 3; Waſh 
eh your ſelves, cleanſe your bands, then 


draw nigh to me', faith the Lord. 
Theſe are eſſential Duties and neceſſary to be 
practis'd 
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maQiſed by us upon all occafior.s: and though 
kd hat ih. affirmative, yet ic codes 2 
negative one : not to infringe ſobriety, juſtice; or 
piety at no time nor placez which negative pre- 
cepts do oblige one, ſemper & ad ſemper. All men ity 
what Countrey ſoever are generally obliged ro the 
obſervation of this. | ; 

t other things there are more particular than 
this, relating only to a civillife, confitting in fome 
faſhions and cuſtoms of Countries 3 for herein ore 
Nation differs from another, which a Traveller 
ought to ſtudy, follow, and praQiſe : this diffe- 
rence in ſome parts is greater,, in others. lefler,; 
theſe muſt be learned by him who'is willing to go. 
into company, elfe he would appear abfurd. agd 
ridiculous : and though 'it is not to be expeRted 
that a ſtranger ſhould be 'perfe& in the cuſtoms of 
a Countrey, as he who is born and bred ire, yec 
it is to be ſuppoſed they wilt labour to be infor- 
med of them. , For a time one-ought to leave off 
his Countrey faſhions, to praiſe thoſe of the Na- 
tions he conyerfes with ; for *tis more fit and cafe 
for one or few men, and (irangers ,' to conform 
themſelves to the ways of a whole Town , Pro- 
vince, or Kingdom, than for a whole Nation to 
learn thoſe of a particular man, or of tew, whicty 
yet ſome are ſo unreaſonable as to; defire and.diſ- 
like any thing which is not exaGly as they have it 
at home: This may welt be calfed the diſcaſe of ,- 
their own Countrey, whence they brought it, and” 
which they wilt have to attend them. through the 
whole coarſe of their Travels. Certainly they 
areno wiſe men, who ſay, what care I for ſacl. ' 
faſhions and cuſtoms 3 which is the ſame as to fay, - 
I matter not to make my ſelf ridiculous , and to 
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doth'n2s wh'e 1 areabſurd,orething is well in one 


place, and amuſs in another. Ag for- inſtance; here 
io England the manner is for the Maſter of. the 
houſe to go in before a ſtranger 3 this would paſs 
for a very great incivility in France : ſo here the 
Lady or Miſtreſs of the honle uſes to fit at the up» 
perend of the Table, which in France is given to 
{trangers: ſo if we be many In a company, we 
make no ſcruple todrink all out of a Glaſs, or a 
Tankard, which there they are not uſed to do: 
and if a Servant would offer to give them a Glaſs 
before it was waſhed every time they drink, they 
would be angry at it : Here when a man is ſnee+ 
Zing, we ſay nothing to him, but there they would 
took upon't as-a want of civility. Again; we uſe 
in England upon a Journey new and then to ask 
one another how we do3 'but-in France they dono 
ſich thing : amongſt them that queſtion would 
anſwer to this , what aileth you that you look fo 
11? 1 could make a long enumeration of ſach 
things, and other obvioons, when a man hath ſo- 
ciety with people .in that Countrey 3 for not on- 
ly.every Kingdom ,. but alſo every Province or 
Shire, and almoſt every Town hath ſome ſuch 
particylar thing, and ſome reaſon for't, which one 
1s notto trouble himſelf about, provided he hath 
the ground of the gencral cuſtoms of France, Ita- 
ly,and other parts when he is in them. 

A man's carriage in the ſtreet ought to be well 


compoſed, and according to the uſu?] way of the + 


place 3' in ſome, if they ſee one walking extraor- 


digarily flow, they will ſay he hath the Gout: in / 
others, I have ſeen people walk ſo faſt, that one / 
might have'chought they were running for a- Do 
Ror, or a Midwite, The Italian and Spaniſh Nas 
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tions mot with great gravity, and would ſee o- 


thers do (o too... Some going through the ſtreets, 
gaze and: ſtare as if they were fallen from the 
Clouds, or had never ſeen Men, Houſes; or Shops 3 
others wag their head ſp much , jugg fo. their 
hands, and are ſo diſcompoled in their whole mc- 
tion, that one would think they are wild or tad * 
Another ſort there: is of thoſe who ſeem to go out 
into the ſtreet a purpoſe Pre what other men do 

or wear 3 ſuch a man's Hat, ſay they ; doth not 
fie well, his Cloaths are nbt faſhionable , the'Lace 
of his Cravate is old, his Shooes are worn out,and 
fach buſie-bodies obſervations, that one would 
think chey are authorized 'to be publick cenſors of 
theſe things, . Others as they go, talk as loud as 
if they were ſpeaking to deaf men, and that too in 
their own language, as if they had a mind to make 
people take notice they are ſtrangers, and yet do' 
riot mind, or elſe ſcorn to return' civility to thoſe 
who thew it to them, with putting off their Hats, 
or otherwiſe, | BW 

A good behaviour at Table, is, to me, a tro 

proof of a good Education : here a Gentlemart 
muſt put a difference between him'and a Clown .' 
Grace being, ſaid, and civility ended , about pla- 
ces, F mean when a man is a ſtranger in aplacez' 


for elſe every one knows his own, or elſe they will | 


indifferently ſeat any where, ill paying, civility 
to him who is much above the reſt, a handſome 
liberty is to be uſed. In Fraxce they hardly admit, 
of any Ceremonies , the baſbful countenance © 


| ſome at Table ought ts be-put off, Forks are aneat 

FT invention therefore t6 be uſed: to avoid greafi 

| hands, with laying thery upon the meat: Having 

j occafion of paſſing the _ before others ,” one; 
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muſt do'e 
heis to crave pardon for the trouble from him he 
gives it to,  and\to makeclean his ſpoon before he 
puts it in the diſh, after he hath taken it out of his 
mouth, Sometimes I have ſeen Gluttons, and a 
rude ſortof people, who, as ſoon as a dith is ſet 
down upon the Table, ſnap all they can out of it, 
as if they were afraid to want and ftarve; one 
can ſee often as much upon their plate, as there is 
in.the diſh 3 not conſidering that others as well as 
Karan have their ſhare: then teaning one or 
Io elbows upon the Fable, like pigs they hang 
heir, mouth over the plate, and with both hands 
tothemouth, greedily devour that which ſo un- 
civilly they have taken. Thus fatisfying their 
Fiingy they mind neither decency nor their 
ealth 3 little heeding whether ſuch a kind of meaf, 
--_ ſach a quantiry of fruit will not give a ſur- 
cit to their ſtomach 3 for ſome raw fruits are dan- 
rous, as well as meat hazd to be digeſted : they 
alſo- will fin againſt ſobriety with immoderate 
dainking, thereby inflaming their blood and liver 3 
anddo not mind howat Table, men ought to bave 
ood and profitable diſcourſe. In my Travels I 
Rong been .in places where people are very neat in 
their houſes, in lionen, plate, and dreſſing of meat 
but as naſty inthe cating as others are in the dreſ(- 
ſing of it : but as Gentlemen are not the Cooks, 
they cannot help when *is naſtily dreſſed 3 but it 
is in their powes to eatit cleanly. It is not good to 
be over-nice in his diet abroad, yet 'tis a great ſa- 


tisfaQion to [it at Table with clean linnen, knives, 


ſpoons, forks, and plate. 

Furthermore, the Governor muſt be careful of 
his Geatleman's converſation, which is -” ewe 
Fi £4 | orts, 


as ſeldom as ke ean'3 and when he doth,” 
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of Towng Gentlemen Abroad. - 
ſortsz one improperly called co: coaverſtowich 
the dead, and the other with the living, is pro- 
perly ſo named ;, to converſe with: the'dea 
read Books ; herein he muſt. be as cautibus of 


what Books he reads, as what-company he fre- 
thebod 


quents : evil company doth debauch y;and 
evil Books da corrupt the mind; caufing that er» 
ror in judgment which bad men do, -in::che 
praQtice. Agreat deal of good hath been doneby 
good Books, and much eyil and miſchicf. canfe4 
by evil ones : Some ate ſo dangerous, that cuns 
ningly and. inperceptibly they.infuſe a poiſon-ints 
the mind and. heart of: the readers. This 'was z 
known truth to Primitive-Chriſti- - 11-3 
ans, who being converted to the Av19:29:; 
Goſpel, br tall cyrious Books 1951573 
they had and burned them. When once a man is 
uſed to xcad- prophane and difſhonaſt things; he 
will cafily be brought to praQiſe them'3 'wherefore 
it ſhould, be che Governors caxe to ſee he reads no 
dangerous Boak- to ſhake-him in his Religion 3 for 
this, without exception, ought-to þe his chief care 
to keep him ſedfaſt to his Religion, norany 'pro> 
phane, obſcenaus, and others ape to corrupt good 
mannexs:. 1 ; be "1 
There is abroad a. ſoxti of Books called Romans 
ces, which have been qgccaſion of: much talk pre 
and cox ſome ſaying they-are curious and-inno- 
cent Books ,. which upon ſeveral accounts may 
prove beneficial 3 fpr therein. Virtue and Vice ate 
ſer dowp 3. the /fixſt to be followed , theother''#- 
voided.; hefides that, the chief ſubject of thetnis 
grounded: upon Hiſtory ; what ornaments it re- 
ceives from art; they rather add to, than take from 
the beauty of it, as it is with Poetry. : A moderm 
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rather than for inftruction ; no doubt but that 
. ome good and ſome evitare to' be learned out o 
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7O Of the Eluc 
Author'in France ſtands mich in the defence of 
.- ,_ theſe fort of Books, he and-his Si- 
Monſieur de ſter-having written ſeveral in that 
Scudfry. . kind.» 'On the other fide, other 
good pens have cried them down 
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for cotrupters of 'good manners teaching Ladies 


to. give meetings to their Gallants, run away from 
their Parents, &c. 'But to give every one his due, 
the invention, elegancy, ſiyle , and purity of the 
Language areto be congmended, as far as I know, 
-no body doubts of the two laſt : as to the former, 
when:the Author 'undertakes to-give the Chara- 
Qerof a proud, ambitious , arnorous, conſtant, 
cruel, baſe, and perfidious ;''or of a wile, witty, 
generous, and valiant man , he carries on well his 
deſign, and the Author makes him''a& his part 
4. well: Baton the other fide, paſſi- 
Guarini,. Au- a0ns are ſo repreſented to the life, 
rhor.of Paſtor - that it works them into the heart 6f 
ida had: a | wy 
'Daughrer, who the Reader, which naturally being 
became debiu- diſpoſed to receive evil rather than 
ched 'with che good, entertains the firſt, and neg- 


los a of kis J]<&sthe laſt 3 ſpecially when they 


are inthe hands of weak brains 

; who ſeeing their paſſions flattered 
-with a good ſucceſs, at laſt, though throngh many 
«croſſes, they are encouraged to follow them , and 
-will{oon imagine themſelves able toperform what 
'@thers are therein ſaid to have done. But if one 
hath a-wind to know the way of them , he muſ} 
-xead with this caution, that many things in them 
-are-not true, and conſequently are for recreation 


«them: but if the harm that ſpyings from that read- 


ing 
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ing is greater than the good one can get by it, 'tis 
prudence to forbear reading them, ſpecially youth, 
which eafily receives impreſſions ; but if they- be 
read, let it be with moderation, ſeldom and with- 
out application, except it be for the Language 3 
for certainly, reading of them- much, ſteals ſome 


of our precious time, which might be better em- 
ployed: yet a Gentleman may be informed: of 


- what manner of Books theſe are, fo as not to be 


alcogether ignoxant of, them when-he happens to 
be in a place and company where ſuch things: are 
to be ſpoken of: but let him do't ſo warily, as to 
fear being poiſoned therewith 3 and like dogs in 
Egypt, which never ſtop when they lap in Nil, 


- for fear of Crocodiles that arc in'c. 


The Tutor alſo is 4s much as in him lies to fee 
he: reads no Books which contain unſound and 
Heterodox Principles, or able to lead them to fin- 
ful praGiiſes 3 'ſuch are ſome - Books of Jeſvites, 


- which hold any error in judgment , under the 


Dotirine of Probability; that is, it one ſingle Do- 
Qtor hath advanced an opinion-never fd falſe, or 
erroneous, it is probable he was in the right, 'and 
ſo, men may believe it with a ſafe conſcience. 


"* Other Books of Jeluites do countenance any fin- 


ful practice, and corrupt wholly morality , under 
the notion and DoQtrine of DireGing the Intention : 
Thus one is allowed to ſteal; not to deprive others 
of their own, but with an intent to ſerve hisvc- 


' cafions, and relieve. his wants. Theſe things-are 


clearly ſet down in the Book, called the Myſtery of 


 -Feſuitiſm, and at large in another, entituled;*T Fe 


Morals of Feſuites 5 both tranſlated out of French. 
Now I muſt ſpeak of Converſation, properly:{o 


called z though to diſtinguiſh it from the othev, it 
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was named converſation with the living : This is | 
- one of the moſ important things a Traveller hath 
todo 3 man, 25 I ſaid fomewhere elſe, being a ſo- 
ciable: creature, ought to ſeck for company to en- 
joy the benefit "of: ſociety : therefore it muſt be a 
Governors care'to find him ſuch company as' is 
good and fit for him and by this one may ſee 
what an advantage it is for thoſe Gentlemen whoſe 
Governors know the Language and ways of the 
Countrey, and are alrcady acquainted , then they 
are not to ſeck as others, ſoas to need being intro- 
duced them{lves ; however he ought to ſhew him 
company by degrees, and not all at once: for he 
would be like thoſe , who having been a while in 
. the.daxk, when upon a ſudden they come to the 
light-, have their eyes dazled with it 3 he muſt 
- begin with inferior perſons, as it were, to enter 
him, and ſee how he will behaye himſelf in't 3 
. for with ſuch he is more free : and it is not requi- 
red he ſhould obſerve himſelf altogethes ſo-much 
as when he is with people of Quality 3 but-in 
thoſe ſorts of companies 1 would: not have him to 
ſtop very long for tear of contracting ſome of thoſe 

impertections which often do attend perſons of » 

that kind. | 

But before he engageth far in company, he muſt 
fir know in general, the temper of the Natian, 
then the particular of the perſons he is to be ac+ 
quajnted with ; the former is known by the tefti- 
mony of thoſe who have been a long while a- 
mongſt that Nation , pr out of ones own experi- 
{ae Thus the temper of the French Nation is 
ree, bold, jpvial, witty, and civil ; beſides , they 
axe branded with raſtineſs and inconftancy. The 
P4#ticular tempex he may get information _— 
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from his friends who introducehim, from whom 


#lſo, upon occaſion he may*be*inftruQed of par- 
ticutar cuſtoms, and how he ought to behave him- 
ſelf uponſome accounts. ' When heis once tefol- 
ved to go intq company, he muſt be ſure to ketp 
neat and clean his face, hair, hands, and to have 
handſome and faſhionable cloaths , yer withoat 
vain and ſuperfluons ſingularity or affeQation, ha- 
ving nothing- contrary to modeſty or decency 3 
for 'tis a general rule, that a mans temper s'com- 
monly known byhis dreſs, wherein is ſometitnes ſet 


. forth much of extravagancy; for the proverb faith, 


The Bird is known by bir Feathers, Men by the 
outward-ſhew often judging of the inward incli- 
nation and capacity : Onemuſt not be too forward 
to invent new faſhions, or to add to thoſe that are 


already introduced: as for inſtance, if the mode 
be to wear one fingle knot' of Riband , he muſt 


not have twenty; if when others wear but We 
Feather, he would have five or fix , he would'be 
accounted a phantaſtical man 3 but withal*, he 


- muſt not follow the mode too far off , toule litile 


narrow bands, 'when'others have them broaF add 


"deep, or to wear a high crowned hat, when the fa- 

. ſhion is to have it low : To all theſe things there 
is a middle way, which certainly is the beft and 

- wiſeſt, and not to be {o ſingular as to wear thick' 


cloth in Summer ; or (ilk or thin ſtuffs in Winter, 
contrary tothe rule and praQtiſe of others. By 


- all means avoid being ſingular in your ways , cu- 


ſtom is a great tyrant , and not to be ac- 

counted a fool , a man is to follow the common 

folly. Sa SO. = - 
One faith well, that Meditation and Reading 


make a manlearned, Writing makes him we 
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* -., the chicf and. beſt companies ina. Town , upon 
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"and. verſation ready: for a man_ufed to com- 
. pany, hath often occaſion to diſcourſe upon ſeve- 
ral ſubjects, . whereby he acquires a facility of ex- 
preſſiog himſelf; and .confidence to ſee and ſpeak 

h others, without bluſhing or baſhfulneſs: it 
tlpices alſo a dcfire of pleaſing and getting the 


þ A 4 


" eſteem and approbation. of: thoſe h2 frequents; 
whence it is, that he will obſerve his cloaths, ſtu- 
' dy his words, and compoſe his geſtures. It is true, 
. that in this he wilktake pains, more or leſs,accord- 
ing as helikes the company 3 for the tempers o 

- men. are {o different, and there is ſuch a variety c 
 humors, that. certainly there muſt be, as it is, a 
; gxcater conformity. to, and liking of ſome than 
Qthers« Hence it is, and alſo by reaſon of an anti- 

. pathy, that a man will hate the company of ano: 
ther upon, the very firſt ſight, which another will 

. love the reaſon of this contrariety not being vis 
- fable, but occult or hidden. 
- + It is. then a beneficial thing for a Gentleman, 
when, jt can be done.in a firange Countrey, to ſec 

3 company 5. but let him frequent perſons of Quali- 
ty, by whom he may well be informed of affair 

_ and of whom he willjcarn a gentile, anda g 
- behaviour 3 .and when, he is known to frequent 


.this account every one will ſhew him. reſpe& ;' he 

. will alſo . do well to. be acquainted; with anothe 

' ſort of choice perſons, conſiderable, not ſo muct 
For theix birth and. quality ,. as for their Virtue 

. Merits, . Parts, and abilitics , for to learn how-t: 
carry himſelf well in all kinds of company , he 

. muſt ſee the variety of them , and/learn how tc 
:cpmp]y with all,manner-of hugors and tempers, 

- +, Jet excluding a vicious and ſinful compliancei 
| 6 
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for as in every man there is ſome thing partlcaJar, 


PE "0 


ſo'in eyery company he will find and obſerve that 
which he will hardly meet with in arigther ,, and 
to know well the ſeveral tempers of men,is,d 7 OY 
leſs a very conſiderable advantage 3 alſo Back 
over himſelf ſuch a power as .to become grave 
and ſerious with men, of that' temper : on the 
cy , Merry and jovial with thoſe who are 
ch. 

But in Frazce, they have @priviledge not to bg 
enjoyed by ſtrangers, in Spain, Italy,Germany, &c. 
which is, toconverſe with virtuous Women, and 
of quality 3 the manner of French Breeding/ad- 
mitting a mixture of both Sexes 3 out of which, 
for the moſt part , reſults an excellent Behayiour 
and Education: that Nation is ſo fully perſuaded 
of this, that they believe a man cannot be well ci- 
vilized without it: this is an univerſal practiſe in 


that Kingdom , from the higheſt to the loweſt, 


which their wiſe, ſerious, and learned men do alſo 
follow : this is the way there for men to be cried 
up 3 and it isobſerved, that pegpleis morecourte- 
ous, affable, and poliſhed, where this cuſtomis pre- 
yalent, than in others where it.is fot : upon, this 
ground rups that French Breeding ſo much apprg: 
ved of, and ſought after by Foreign Nations, w 
ſend thithex their Children to be inſtructed, and 


'reccive part of their Education : henge alſo ariſeth 


that civility they ſhew to ſtrangers, who enjgy 
there. more priviledges , and have more liberty;to 


- came to'Curt to publick ſhews,apd to ſome other 


places, than ſeveral of their own Nation ; ſo that 
for the moſt 'paxt a ſtranger is admitted, when, a 
French*man,who is not well knownzis excluded : 
therefote let not other Nations blame this a 
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xcatiſe it is not theirown; for every cuſtom doth 
not ſute with every temper or Nation : and if Spay 
pr Iealians had Introduced it, may be they 

d had notfo many grounds of Ax Bee as . they 
Have 3 for virtue and liberty not only may, but al- 
ſo very often do conſiſt together : but a Traveller 
ar other particular man muſt not undertake to 
condemn a cuſtom approved by a whole Nation, 
Teceived and *continued for ſeveral hundreds of 
years. Now whatſoever I ſay to - w , is nct to 
approve or condemn that practiſe, ſeeing I am but 
A ons man, who muſt not think to make 
others ſubſcribe to his opinion ; I ſpeak only as 
to. matters of fact, and relate things as they. are, 
'not minding much what either licentious or ſcru- 
pulous humor will ſay to't. 

However, not to be ſilent. upon this ſubjeQ., I 
will ſay ſomething of it upon theſe grounds : to 
love and have a rc{pe& for women is natural to 
' men, and that ſuch a love and reſpect may well 
conſiſt with yertue and honeſty, I hope none will 
'be-ſo unreaſonable as to deny. Now this general 
inclination being ſtrengthened with the particular 
knowledge one hath of the merits and virtue of 
| perſons of that Sex, the heart will not long 


- 


"de able to keep within that eſteem and affeRion, 


but will ſeek for ſome ways to expreſs it, which 


| begins with a defire to pleaſe: and as the intenti- 


ons are pure, ſo the means made uſe. of to pleaſe, 
will be innocent and commendable; otherwiſe 
they would not anſwer their end. and might hap- 
pen to diſpleaſe inſtead of pleaſing ; the uſual 
ways to pleaſe, art, civility, meeknels, humility, 


 generofity, compliance, ec. which are all virtues 
"neceſſary and eſſential to a Gentleman ; beſidgs 


thar, 
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that, this Sex having not the ferocity and.rudewy wo 
neſs which ate in many perſons of ours, they who 
are ſubjeR to't, "moſt leave it before they come ins, 
to the company of, Ladies 3 the generality of that 
Sex being mild and delicate, ſpecially they: who, 
had a good breeding, which is ordinary to | moſt 
perſons of quality 3 ſo that conſidering the. Sex, 
the quality and merits of thoſe into whoſe com« 
pany a-man comes, I leave you to judge of the 
care he will take to be welcome to them : and 
this is not all, for moſt of thoſe perſons have a 
great deal of wit, moſt of them from their infancy, 
cing uſed to be in the company of thoſe 
who have nnderſtanding and experience , at=- 
tending on their Mothers , Siſters, &c. when 
they make or receive viſits 3 ſo that of. nes; 
ceſſity in time they muſt be brought to a. 
good frame , fit for a delightful and profitable 


. converſation : beſides that, as the world goes, if 


one hath a mind to hear news, or affairs, he can; 
find in womens company wherewith to ſatisfie 
himſelf ; there- being bardly any , intrigues in 
Towns, Provinces, Courts, and ſeveral King- 
doms, but they have a hand in't ; and ſometimes 
a publick Miniſter will as well ſpeed in his Ma-- 
Kers concerns, by courting Ladies, as by frequents-- 
ing Minifters of State. Within theſe fifty years al-, 
moſt whole Europe hath been once governed by. 
the authority or counſel of women 3 ſb that by. 
their.means ſeveral men have made their fortune,, 
which is more than a civil carriage, and the Lan- 
guage fo be learned in their company : who then 
can after this be againſt frequenting their compa= 
ny when they arc well qualified, ſeeing with them. 
we alſo can enjoy that of m 
wy Accord» 
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there phe to be a choice in matter of company 3 
thete is- no ſociety in multitude , the faces of men 
who meet in numbers, make no more impreſſion 
in us than of thoſe weſeein a dream 3 the found 
bf their woſds can be diſtinguiſhed no better than 
the noiſe cauſed by the fall of great waters : one 
is to look for a ſociety innocent and delightful, able 
to perfe& onr mind and other faculties, to bring 
them into a good frame, and to divert it in perſons 
we intend often tobe with : we muſt look for the 
fame qualifications which Platonical Laws require 
in thoſe who pretend to Prieſthood , namely, to 
be whole and ſound in body, mind, and manners, 
born of honeſt Parents. | 
Having fhewed of what perſons the company 
is neceſſary , I muft now give fore rules how the 
young Gentleman ts to behave himſelf in*t: Firſt, 
coming into the place where the company is, he 
muſt remember to praQiſe the rules he was taughc 
by his Dancing-maſter, modeſtly, and without af- 
fetation, yet with ſome difference, according to 
the high or low quality of the perſons he ſalutes, 
the carriage and geſtures of his body, to be ſo well 
compoſed as tobe far from arty ſhew of vanity or 
bravery 3 the firſt viſits uſually are of ceremony, 
and ſo ſhort and ſerious, yet witty upon occaſion, 
or of affairs, whereby it muſt be regulated. In 
this point are ſeveral circumftances, which ought 
to be ordered according to the cuſtom of the 
Countrey wherein they do differ. | 
In the ſecond place he muſt be careful of what 
he ſaith 3 h& muſt never begin any diſcourfe of Ke- 
| tigion when! he is witch thoſe of a contrary, for 
fear of bringing trogþles upon himſelf; chis mat- 
| 7 | - 


| According eo what I ſajd ſmewhere elſe; 
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ng Gentlemen Abroad.” © 59). 
ter, moſt men being a t to be. hot upon. St.' Paul 
exhorteth to avoid valn diſputes, though b-" 
ject of rope nh be the moſt important that car 
be ſpoken of 3 yet diſputes of Travellers-are uſu- 
ally vain, as to the ſucceſs of itz no good comes, 
from ſuch diſputes, moſt men being for the Reli-* 
gion they were born, bred, and inſtructed in 3 and ' 
after whole days of ſuch diſputes, every one re-' 
tains his own, and all that hath been faid upon ie. 
are words in theair , except it be when a man' 
ſcerhs diſpoſed to hear,” and be better informed 
than hitherto he hath been : bat when a man dif-' 
courſes of Religion meerly to bring another to 
embrace his own , ſuch diſputes commonly prove 
fruicleſs. When a man hath fuch an itching de- 
fire to talk of fuch things , let it be of thoſe Ar- 
ticles wherein we do not differ: though we dif. 
fer in theory, and about means, we agree in the 
praiſe , and about the end 3 namely, that we 
ought to live well, if we deſire to die well, that 
obs faved, we muſt believe in Chriſt; and in 
caſe others would provoke him to ſpeak of Reli- 
gion , may be with an intent one way or other to 
bring him into ſtares, he muſt ſay he is ſatisfied 
in his owt ;/'therefore deſires no diſputes about 
it; only he prayes'God to enlighten his under- 
ſtanding, to the end he may more and more know 
his holy mindand will 3 ſaying with David, Lord 
teach me thy ways, and T will walk in thy truth; 
teach me to fearaby uame, and T will praiſe and gl0- 
rifte it with my whole heart. 

Thirdly, he is carefully to obferve the matter 
of his difcourſe 5 not to ſay any thing that's im- 
pious, prophane, diſhoneſt, or unbecoming L lee 
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themalll; be ſeaſoned. with the ſalt of prudence'y 
ayoidiaying any thing where thoſe who are pre- 
ſent or abſent may be offended, and take excepti- 
on ;. Indeed the common vice of companies is to 
ſpeak-of the life , manners, and employments of 
our Neighbours, and jll of it too for the molt part. 
Beware when thou ſpeakeſt ill of another, whe- 
ther thou be not guilty of the ſame thing: thou | 
condemneſt him for: avoid alſo idle words which : 
we are to give an account of, If we ufe to chuſe | 


. our meat, let much,more our words be tried z, for : 


if we examine the meat that goeth into.our inouth, | 
we ought to do the like of the: word that comes | 
out of. itz which often cauſes greater diſturban= | 
cc in families, than meat in the ftomach : Again, . 
Jet words be plain and clear without equivocation 
or ambiguity 3 ſometimes a-word mil-underſtood 
and. miſ-reported , will cauſe a quarre}: More- - 
oyer, lctone's diſcourſe upon a ſubject be to the 
purpoſe; for he who ſpeaks of that he under- 
ſtands not, or at random, will ſuffer blame inſtead 
of the praiſe he expected. Others fall into this 
inconvenience, .out: of. another cagſe., which is, 
that ſome bring theix bodies into. company , but 
leave their wits and minds at home , ſo that whilſt 
the company ſpeaketh of ohne thing, they rave of 
another and often upon a ſudden , xeturning to. 
themſelves, they, ,will, ſpeak to that-which they 
hardly heard , gelle have the inciyility to make | 
others {peak 6ver agaia that which was ſpoken 
befare.,, Let aman, ſpeakof things ft, and ada- 
pted. to the. company he is wih3/:it, were not 
proper to talk of Philoſophy ox Mathematicks in 


a company of Ladies, nor of Balls, Darices, and 
(uch pieces of Gallantry in the preſence of wiſe 


and 
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and grave Senators, and DoQors. Furthermore, 


' let him know, | 


Virtutum primam eſſe puta compeſcere linguam, 


Proximus ille Deo qui ſcit ratione tacere, 


Cato, 


Therefore let his words be few, for there is ſin in 
the multitude of words 3 and fo let too much 


talking beavoided. Socrates wiſh- 
cd in hisDifciples diſcretion, filence, 
and modeRy , contrary to impru- 
dence, pratling and impudence 3 
that ſecond Vice uſually containeth 
the other two3z and *tis certainly 
better not to ſpeak at all , than to 
ſpeak amiſs. To the nine Muſes, 
Nima Pompilius, added one he na- 


Eft & fidels 
tur filemie 
merces, Horan, 
lib. 3. 0d. 2. ' 


Trop parler nw 
it, trop gratey 
cit, faith rhe 
French Pro. 
verb, 


med Tacita, or filent 3 to ſhew that 
though all Sciences were in one, 
without filence they would prove 
uſeleſs. , Indeed, as it is a great wiſdom to hide 
his paſſions, and diſcover thoſe of other men , (& 
itis to ſpeak little, and hear much 3 for whilſt 
fools have their heart upon the tongue , wiſe men 
keep their tongue in the heart : Theſe know how 
to keep a ſecret which rhey are truſted with , and 
which to them is a ſacred thing, but the others 
ar2 uncapable of it. Herein I am not ſo unjuſt 
as toadviſe one to leave off ſpeaking, only I wiſh 
him to order his words, and obſerve what he is to 
ſay, and to take his time for there is a time to 
ſpeak, and a time to be ſilent, ſpecially about cer- 
cain matters. The advantage of lilence is clear y 
he who ſpeaks empties himſclf, but he who hears 
falls himſelf, 
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by Let his words be alſo true, that is, for what he 
knows; for to tell a lie is one thing, and to lie is 
another: one may tell a lie, thinking it to be a 
truth, when he hath been miſ-informed 3 but to 


| 
lie, implics an intention to deceive the hearer:; | 
TS | Thisdiſtinion was well obſerved | 
Lib.11.cap.iz, by Nigidius., as related by Aulucl . 
| © _ Gellics, Anboneſt man takes care not , 
fo be a lyar, axd the prudent man , 
| #0t to tell a lye. An honeſt, or as $6- 4 
Prov, x3.5- Jomon faith, A righteous man batethl _ 
| lying The credit of a man is the . 
truth of his Words ; without it he is accountgl 7 
baſe and unworthy, not fit to keep company with | 
honeſt men 3 when he is known to be a lyar, heis 2 
not believed , though he ſpeaks the truth. Our | 
Saviour would not ſuffer the Devils to confeſs him a 
to be the Son of God , for fear this truth ſhould ;; 
be ſuſpected coming out of their mouth 3 ſo that ,,; 
whena man is come to that, T account hin loſt infif zz 
his. reputation, having thereby declared. himſe! 
the true ſon of the Devil, who is a lyar from the 5 
beginning : therefore whenſoever a man ſpeaks - 
Ict him fay the truth, though he be not alwaysll 
bound to declare it 3 nor the whole truth , which ,.. 
often *tis prudence to conceal. Charitably oneſF ;. . 
mult not tell the Vices of others, ſpecially of Pas fn 
rents , Patrum pudenda non detega» pe 
Gen. 9. 22: wits, faitha DoQtor, as did Ham, 
| A Son mult not fay his Father is ; x 
Drunkard, though it be true; but Mill I fay , leq, 


all ſorts of lyes be avoided, whether it be jucun- 
dum, officioſum, or perniczoſum, pleaſant, profitable, 
or hurtful ; for if one uſes himſelf to any of thele, 
he will calily paſs co the praQtiſe of the xeſt. It is a 

trouble 


of Toung Gentlemen Abroad, 3 
trouble to lye, and requires much of memory ; ic 
is cafier to frame within us a real image of that 
which is, than a falfe idol of what is not © : truth 
can well be expreſſed without art or affeQation, 
but alye ſtands in need of both. Aboveall, let a 
man in his diſcourſes avoid that horrid and un» 
profitable ſin of Swearing 3 all other Vices have 
ſomething of profit or pleaſure to plead for , but 
this hath no ſuch pretencesz only a wicked mind, 
and a deſperate cuſtom. - But will not God be 
avenged on thoſe who call him to be a witneſs to 
alye, with taking his name in vain, and forſwear- 
ing themſelves? He is called not only to be a wit- 
neſs to what is agreed upoh , but alſo to be aven- 
ger of the perjury when it is committed. His name 
is called in to help one man to cheat another , an 
affront-which he will not forgive : Let Zedechzar, 
the two of the ten, who broke their word to An- 
nibal and Uladiſlans be witnefſes of it , and let an 
Heathen, a Regulus ſhame and condemn ſuch ones, 

Let alſo a Gentleman avoid 
ſpeaking ill of well of himfelf, no Ne # collan- 
great danger of the firſt, but much 2, "avi roſe; 
of the laſt : and when there is a Nh Cate ; 

neceſſary occaſion for't, let him do 
it modeſily and ſparingly. They who take a plea- 
ſuxe to ſpeak of their exploits , and to be tram- 
2" pets of their own praiſes, are Tavght at in compa»- 
ny, aad at laſt area burthen to thoſe whom they 
converſe with: but alas , who can make an exa&t 
enumeration of the defeQs creeping into the mat- 
ter of mans converſation : ſome trouble the head. 
of thoſe whoſe company they keep with news of 
what paſſes in their Street and Pariſh 3 others 
take the cars ring with the miſcries of the times 
G 2 and 
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and ſufferings of people 3 ſome talk of nothing 
but of the hg "rr aan of War, and in a Cham- 
ber they take Towns, overthrow Armies, and de- 
cide of the fortune of Kings others can ſpeak of 
nothing but of _mirth , eating, drinking, or of 
cloaths @ la mode ;, others of their Travels, Books, 
Horſes, of Building, Hunting, Hawking, Cour- 
ſing, and of thouſands of ſuch things : thoſe who 
conſtantly are talking of one thing, and never but 
of that thing, are the plague and perſecutors of 
reaſonable perſons. I would have a man able to 
di'courſe upon all theſe.*but in due time and place. 
As there is no man infallible, ſo none ought to be 
too politive, peremptory, or obſtinate in his opini+ 
ONs, 

I muſt not forget to warn our: Gentleman to 
compoſe his body ſo as to commit no abſurdity in 

Iis polture, no more than in his diſcourſe. When 
he is in company, he muſt forbear talking to him- 
{clf, muttering between his lips, often fpitting, 
nodding with his head, pointing the finger, leaning 
on his elbow, croſſing of his legs, ſudden and fre- 
quent turning of the eyes, looking awry, ſhutting 
his eyes, or looking upon the ground when he 
ſpeaks, inſtead of modelily caſting them upon the 
perſon he ſpeaks to, frowning, making mouths 
and faces, a perpetual motion and diſquietneſs of 
the body : and generally he ought to forbear any 
thing which is ſign of lightneſs , threatning, - an- 


| ger, or of an-inward fretting or diſturbance. So 
when he walks in or out of the room, let him 
handſomely carry his body, avoiding every unbe-. 
coming gelture, and that lofty walking of ſome 
who ſeem to have a mind to make the ground 
tremble under them, the beſt way is ever the moſk 
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natural, which is no ways to be forced or counter- 
feit, except (as it falls out with ſome) it be ridi- 
culous; or hath a particular reaſon for it as the 
office or profeſſion of ſome men that requires a 
greater gravity, which yet muſt not be affected, 
nor with oſtentation. | 
- Hitherto I ſhewed how a young Gentleman 
may learn good, now I muſt teach him how to a- 
void evil ; this is the whole of man, todo good, 
and flie from evil. Phyficians do reduce their 
whole art to the praQice of theſe two words, texe 
& abſtine; (© there are things which a Traveller 

- muſt follow, and others which he muſt abſtain 
from. I hayec adviſed him to go into good com- 
pany 3 now my work is to diſſuade him from 
keeping that which is bad : many a one hath 
'been undone by bad company , and evil counſel, 
which attend one another : for though a wicked 
man be ſometimes able to give good counſel which 
he takes not himſelf, it is fo by accident; for the 
ſpring being corrupt, the ſtreams cannot be whole- 
ſome: To know good is one thing, and to do it 
is another the former being eaficr than the la-. 
ter, Of things tobe avoided, ſome are evil by ac- 
cident, and others are ſo of their nature : things 
indifferent in themſelves happen through ſome 
accident or circumſtance, to produce ſome incon- 
venience upon which account prudent men will 
forbear it : this happeneth when men fall into the 
extreams of it , that is, to an exceſs, or to a de- 
fe&, when men uſea thing too much, or too lit- 
'tle. Thus to walk or to play at ſome games, is a 
thing which may be done 3 but if a man doth it 
too long, or follows it too much, there is an ex- 
cclsin't; and this is to be avoided, becauſe it cau- 
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ſes him to loſe other occaſions 3 not the uſe, but 
the abuſe of it: ſoof eating or drinking ,, which 
axe neceſſary , or of cating of ſuch a meat, or 
drinking of ſuch a liquor , which are indifferent: 
things 3 there can be arexcefſs of cating or drink» 
ing too much of it, or a defe& when ſome out of 
an extraordinaty grief forbear eating, as if they 
intended to ſtarve themſelves: or when a DoGtor 
preſcribes Phyſick, the doſe he hath preſcribed 
ruſt not be increaſed nor diminiſhed 3 too much, 
or too little make it bad , one over-works nature, 
the other ſets it at work, but helps it not. 

I may ſay the ſame of ſome companies , which 
may be frequented, but with meaſure, and with- 
in bounds: amongſt ſeveral I conld name of this 
kind, I will only mention that of a Traveller's 
Countrey-men, who if they be ſober and civil 
Gentlemen, may well be frequented 3 yet with 
moderation: for one muſt not be too ofterr with 
them, which is a hinderance to the end for which 
we travel abroad, to learn the language and faſh 
ons, which is not tobe gotten in our Countrey 
mens company ; or elſe one had better to ſtay at 
home, and fave charges; they may be ſeen and 
viſited as much as is decent, convenient, and ne 
ccſſaxy to ſhew we have a reſpect for them z þ 
if they be debauched , their comipany is abſolute! 
(though handſomely and civilly) to be avoided, 
it being more dangerous than that of any othe 
Nation whatſoever : and this I ſay generally fot 
Travellers of whatſoever Nation they are : fot 
when there is abroad a familiarity and friendſhif 
between ſome of the ſame Countrey, that confide 
xation of the Countrey gives them a greater infl 
Ence of pne upon another : and thus with great 
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eaſe they can ſpoil one another for he who gives 
a bad example is capable of giving bad counſel, 
but anon T intend to ſay more of this. 

Amongſt the ſeveral ſorts of bad company, I 
would have one chicfly to be avoided, which may 
be called wicked 5 it is of thoſe who are known 
to be of, and to profeſs impious, atheiſtical, and 
prophane Principles, who notoriouſly do give. up 
themſelves to vice, who live as if 
there was no God, or whoſe God is Phil, 3. x9. 
zbeir belly, as the Apoſile ſpeaks : 
but withal, whoſe end is deſtrufjion ;, a ſad doom ; 

WM of theſe a- Poet faith, : 


Et quibus in. ſolo vivendi cauſa palato ef, FTJuven. 


Men who glory in their ſhame, who like Sw 
wallow themſelves in their mire, and who ke 
Dogs return publickly to their vomit, being pa 
ſhame and feeling : the company of ſuch is 
more carefully to be avoided, than of thoſe who 
have the Plague, which only can kill che body, but 
that infeds alſo and deſtroys the ſoul. Afﬀeer this 
I need not mention another loſs conſiderable in it 
felf, but not in compariſon of this which is the 
loſs of reputation and approbation of honeſt and 
worthy men : a long frequentation hath the ſame 
effe& as precepts : and though it were poſlible 
for one to preſerve himſelf from their corruption 3 
yet ſtil peopleiwill ſay , Noſcitur ex ſociis qui no 
cognoſcitur ex ſe, and fimilis ſimili gaudet, «+ _ 
There is another ſort not ſo bad as the former, 
but ſufficiently|bad to do miſchief 3 they go ano- 
, ther way to work ; and at the firſt ſight they ap- 
pear not to be what they are 3 but they are care- 
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ful not to giveapublick offence, but after a ſhort. 
time of acquaintance they will make themſclves 
known to be debauch'd and viciousz yea, and 
ſome cheats and trapanners : now a tender fpirit 
not well grounded or confirmed in the Principles 
and ways of Virtue , will be ſhaken and perver- 
ted by the ſuggeſtions of ſuch , and he will hardly 
have ſirength cenovgh toreſiſt the violence of Vi- 
ces, which in great numbers will crowd upon himz 
therefore he who hath a mind to be good, muſt 
not go into the company of evil men : for Joſeph 
himſelf learned in Egypt to ſwear by the life of 
Pharaoh. ; | 
I ſaid elſewhere that every Nati- 
In the Preface on hath ſome particular Vices and 
oP "_— Vertues ; experience teacheth us, 
ah that drunkenneſs is predominant in 
the North , and North-caft parts 
of Europe , as Luxury is the Maſter fin of the 
South, and South- weſt parts of it. Now itis a 
ſad caſe, when a North Countrey Gentleman co- 
ming into Spar, or Italy, not only learns the Vi- 


ces of thoſe Countries, 'but alſo praiſes thoſe of 
his own: to do't , he muſt have ſome of his own *= 


Countrey-men , who have learned that faſhion at 
home, and are loth and unwilling to forget it : See 
here the inconveniency of frequenting abroad his 
own Countrey-men, for in all Italy and Spainyou 
can hardly find ten men to drink and fuddle with 
Strangers. When a young man hath ſo great a 
mind/to be with his Countrey-men, it were better 
for him to ſtay at home 3 but when he finds ſome 
ſober and civil perſon, he may ſometimes keep 
company with ſuch an one if they be willing to 
torbear ſpeaking their mother tongue, and faling 

ato 
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into any evil courſes 3 though except they be 
near relations, or very good friends, they will do 
well to be civil, but not very familiar one with 
another. Hereupon it muſt be the Governoxs pru« 
dence to prevent ſuch acquaintances as are atten» 
ded with inconveniences 3 or at leaſt let him take 
heed leſt his charge be the' worſe for it: and as 
ſometimes there is a neceſſity to remove, Parents 
muſt take care ever to have them ſupplied before- 
hand with monies, | 

Let drunkenneſs be avoided , and the compa= 
ny of thoſe who by their example entice oneto it. 
This Vice not only ſuſpends the uſe of reaſon, and 
maketh it forfeited for a time 3 but alſo it renders 
men worſe than beaſts: Let a Horſe, an Ox, or a 
Dog be led to the water, they will drink no more 
than they have need of, do what you canto them ; 
becauſe nature is thereby ſatisfied : but ſome men 
will force their own to take that which it wants 
not , and which it cannot bear ; and is often for- 
ced with pains to be disburthened of: Hence 
ariſe Head-aches, indigeſtion of Stomach, Surfeits, 
Gouts, Dropſies, Apoplexies, and many other di- 
Kempers, which do precipitate a man into his 
Graye, If men in drink could ſee their faces, 
their looks; their recling and ſtaggering poſtures z 
hear their ſtammerings, and non-ſenſical diſcour- 
ſes, they would be aſhamed ſoto abuſe themſelves, | 
and the creatures which God hath given chem to 
be uſed with ſobriety and thankſgiving. Why 
ſhould they be proftituted to the paſſion and 
inordinate luſt of thoſe who as St. 

Pawl ſaith, make the whole work, of Rom. 8. 

Creation ſigh and groan, and expoſe 

it to that hendage, out of which it ſhall at laſt be 
| ; delivers 
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livered. Drunkennefs is the cauſe of moſt or all 
miſchiefs: hence comequarrels, blows, wounds, 
bruiſes, and often death, Who bath 
Prov. 23, woe £ who hath ſorrow ? who bath 
contentions, babling, wounds without 
eanſe , redneſs of eyes, they that tarry long at the 
wine, 8c. This Vice is commonly the fomenter of 
Luxury 5 for Sine Cerere & Bagcho friget Venus , it 
$345 the bait to it 3 and what wood is to the fire, 
that ſame drunkenneſs and gluttony are to Luxu+ 
Ty ; therefore one ſaid well, 


Tollas ligna foco fi vis extinguere flammas, 
$7 veneris motur, otia, vina, dapes. 


Pe Arte Poet. Horace having faid of Herewles, 
Aulta tulit fecitque puer ſudavit & 
elfit, addeth the Verſe immediattly following, 
Abſtinnit venere & vino, —He abſtained from wo- 
men and wine, as of twogreat enemies to virtu> 
ous men, 
. It is ſaid of one, who one day being asked 
which of theſe three fins he thought to be the 
leaſt, Drunkenneſs, Murther of a Father, or In- 
ceſt, anſwered, Drunkenneſsz which he being gi- 
,ven to, one night he went home drunk , went in 
and lay with his Mother , whilſt ſhe was aſleep, 
and then killed his Father for cenſuring of him. 
Whether or not this was true , it matters not 
much 3 but this is a certain truth, how a drunken 
man 15 capable of 'doing or ſuffering any poſlible 
miſchief. It is a wonder if a man given to this 
Vice be good in any relation 3 he is apt to kill, to 
fical, to commit Adultery,to play his Eftate away 5 
he is unfit for any employment; He who carinot 
rule 
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pale himſelf, 'is not able' to govern others, nor to 
manage any affair , whether publick or private 3 
for he cannot keep a ſecret , whether his own of 
another marg,i» io veritas ; when he is known ta 
be given to drink, others will play upon him int 
that way, and pump out what he hath in his heart; 
Hiſtory both ancient and modern affords us &x+ 
amples of great and important defigns which miſ< 
carried through this 3 which although it be every 
wherea vile vice, yet *tis more dangerous abroad 
than at home: for where a man is known, others 
will bear with him when he is in {uch fits;,- and 
not much heed what he ſaith or doth 3 but ip'Fo- 
reign parts, ſtrangers will not ſuffer the extrava= 
gancics which men commit when they are in this 
condition, but will chaſtiſe them for't. St. Paxt 
faith, they who are drunken , are drunken in the 
night, becauſe darkneſs hides the vice , and frees 
them from the ſhame; but theſe ſeem to brave all 
the world, committing it in the fight of the Sun, 
and go abroad only, as it were, to let other Nati- 
ons fee how vicjous they are , which isa great 
diſhonour to themſelves , and diſparagement tg 
the Nation they are of; for others will be apt to 
think there is many ſuch others in their Country.z 
wherefore as they tender the credit of their Na- 
tion, the honor of their Family, and their own re- 
putation 3 if they pretend to any, let them avoid 
drunkenneſs, whereby their life is every day iq - 
danger, and jeopardy: and if they will be drunk, 
let them be ſo at home , and not Jo that wrong ta 
ſober perſons of their own Nation, whom t 
they cauſe to be thought to be ſuch as they are, 
being all Country-men 3 if they have not the fear 
of God before their eyes, who cxcludeth = 
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kards from the Kingdom of Heaven 3 let them 
tremble at the dangers which every day hang over 
cheir heads, they are loth to break good fellow- 
ſhip, but matter not to venture thejr ſoul , life, 
health, reputation, and eftate: they will drink ay 
they, but aglaſs of Wine with a friend , then the 
glaſs followed with another , and this with a 

ttle, and many more; fo that the Verſe will be 
rue. | | 

Pinta trabit pintam ſequitur mox, alters pinta, 

Es fic oof planar 4a ebrictas. F 


Amongſt the ſeveral laws made by Lycurgus, there 
was none againſt drunkenneſs, which he being 
asked the reaſon of, anſwered, that Vice js atten- 
ded with its puniſhments, ſhame, head-aches, di- 
ſtempers, &c. 

The company of diſhoneſt Women is alſo to be 
avoided, which is the more dangerous, becauſe the 
defire of it is ſo natural 3 yet one muſi ſtrive againſt 
| b Luſt , which when it hath concei- 
James 1. ved, it bringeth forth fin. Adam 
Gen. 3,132 could ſay, the Wife which thou haſt 
| given me made me eat the Fruit of 
the forbidden Tree. This hath been a w—_—_— 
block to many a good and great man. David ha 
a ſore fall in the caſe of Berſheba; and Women 
turned away Solomon's heart from following his 
God: He who in his Book of Proverbs had given 

' ſo excellent lefſons againſt this fin, 


Chap, 2. faying, Wiſdom will deliver one 

ek - froma ſtrange woman , whoſe end 
44-4 is bitter as wormwood : ſhe is cal- 

Chap.z. from : 

10.t9 24, led an evil woman, by whoſe means 


a man 
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a man is brought to a piece of bread : ſhe leads 
one to death and deſtruQion, and many ſuch pla- 
ces. This cauſed the deſtruction of the Trojan 
Empire, which. once was ſo flouriſhing. For this 
the Tarquins were expelled out of Rome, and by 
thefaccident of Virginia,the Decemvirs were turned 
out. Andif King Rodrigo off Caftille had not 'ra- 
viſhed the honour of Count Fliauo*s Daughter, 
this Count had not brought into Spain the Sara 
cens to be avenged of that injury. | 
Solomon ſaith , jealouſie is the rage Prov. 6. 

of a man , who will not ſpare in 7 
the day of vengeance. Sampſon and Hercales pe 
riſhed by theſe means, which made a Poet to ſay, 


Buis Samſone fuit ? quis fortior Hereule ? conftat, 
 » Faemineis ambos ſuccubuiſſe thoris. Verin, 


Spaniards ſay well, 


Guerra, Caca, y amores, 
Por un placer mil dolores, 


War, Hunting, Love, give bad morrows, 
* For one pleaſure a thouſand ſorrows. 


Without going (o far back to find in ancient 
Hiſtories, examples of damages befallen great 
States through an inordinate love for Women, 
there is a modern one very remarkable , which 
hath cauſed an unſpeakable prejudice to the Spas 
niſh Monarchy. : 

Philip 11. fell paſſionately in, love with Anna 
Mendozza, a beautiful Widow of Ruygomes de 
Sylvs, formerly a Miniſtex and great — 

| 0 
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of that King, and made confident of this paſſion, 
his Secretary of State Antonio Peree;, who inſtead 
of ſerving his Maſter, ſpoke for himſelf, and had 


. His deſire, which could not be done fo ſecretly, 


but that Eſcovedo, Secretary to Don Juan of Au- 
ftria, and newly arrived out of Flanders, heard of 
it, and acquainted the King therewith 3 with a 
deſign thereby to undo Perez , who in the Coun- 
Cil oppoſed Don Fuan's concerns, 

Whereupon the King incenſed , took a reſolu- 
tion to deſtroy both Eſcovedo and Peres : the firſt, 
becauſe with his Counſels he encouraged Dor 
Fuan to make himſelf Maſter of Flanders 3 and 
the laſt becauſe he was become his rival and had 
betrayed the truſt he had put in him : ſo he took 
Perez,'s advice to have Eſcovedo murthered , and 
committed the execution tothe care of the Author 
of the Council, which was ſoon done out of a great 
deſire he had to fatisfie the Lady incenſed againſt 
the other : but after the Murther, Eſcovedss Chil- 
dren proſecuting the-buſineſs againſt the Lady and 
Perez,, the firſt was ſent to priſon , and the laſt 
ſuſpended of his Charges , and deprived of his 
Penſions, for theſpace of fix years, living private- 
ly in Madrid z when a new accuſation being 
brought againſt him by the ſame Children of 
Eſcovedo namely ; that he had received 10000. 
Crowns of Gold from the Grand Duke, and he- 
trayed the King's ſecrets to Down Fuan, he was 
condemned tb pay g0000. Crowns of Gold, 
(worth about nine ſhillings a piece) to two 
years impriſonment, and eight of baniſhment. In 
the mean time, the King, by means of his Con- 
feſlor, offered to him to make the Sentence null 


| and void, if he would but deliver back the Let- 


eers 
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ters he had under the King's hands. concerning 


the Murther, which he refuſing to do, 'was caſt 


intoa cloſe priſon, yet at laſt with the Kings cots 
ſent, he came to an agreement with Efcoveds's 


Family, to whom he payed 50001., which accord- 


ing tothe King's defire, impoverifhed him : but 
at laſt, Phzlip being reſolved to clear himſelf of 
the Murther, with bringing the Author to'puniſh- 


ment, he was put to the Wrack, confeſſed the 
fa@, and excuſtd it upon the King's Command, 


whoſe Letters he produced : after which, know- 
ing the King would never forgive him, and that 
though he had accuſed his Maſter, yet he had not . 
cleared himſelf, he made a ſhift to eſcape out of 
Priſon, and in one day went a hundred and fift 
n-iles into Arragon;his Country, where the Juſtice 


promiſed him proteQtion: but the King having, 


brought an Army, under this pretence to deprive 
that Kingdom of its priviledges, and prevailed, 
he fled into France, where he was well received, 
and found a ſure SanQtuary , and diſcovered to 
the French King all the ſecrets and Myſteries of 
State of Spain, and how to oppoſe them z ſince 
which time the French have made an effeRual uſe 


| thereof againſt that Monarchy. See how many 


miſchiefs link'd together, a great Stateſ-man-mur- 
thered, a Lady expoſed toa publick infamy, ano- 
ther great man undone , and brought to great 
troubles for that adultery and murther, the whole 
Kingdom of Arragon deprived of his Rights and 
Priviledges, and the foundation laid of the decay 
of the whole Spaniſh Monarchy. 

This hath been the blemiſh of great perſons in 
former and later days, who went not unpunithed, 
for God will not ſuffer them to enjoy at _ 

| that 
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Oddp Amionio, that peace which they deprive 0- 
Duke of #15” "ther families of. No doubt it-jsdif- 
'bis people, ficult to be chaſt amidſt 'ſo many 
for being roo enticements to voluptuouſneſs, ex- 
familiar with cept through the fear of God they 
_ —__ be overcome with a flighe-from 
Silders, occaſions, maſtering of our. ſences, 
_ and with Fob, making a covenant 
with our eyes. Men ought to conſider, that. the 
beauty they ſo much idolize is but as a flower of 
the field, which the leaſt diſtemper can dry up, age 

wear out, death and worms deſtroy and corrupt. 
Theſe kind of Women love nothing but them- 
ſelves, or elſe love all men alike 3 becauſe: their 
moniesare their end, and their own intereſtis the 
principle they are ated by: who can tellhow ma-+ 
ny ſhares are laid againſt ypung men. Upor' this 
account let a young Traveller ſeriouſly look to it; 
for in feveral places it is as much as his life's 
worth, which upon that account lies often at-the 
Make; therefore he muſt take heed not to run in- 
to ſuch premunires, which often diſtemper or de- 
ſtroy their body, and endanger their ſoul and life, 
Therefore one muſt carry himſelf with great pru- 
dence, avoiding evil and offence, falling upon the 
practice of temperance z which, that it be true, 
ought to receive Being from reaſon, whereby the 
appetite concupiſcible muſt be ruled; for'f ſhe 
hath not the command of it to moderatethe impe- 
tuoſity of its motion, man is in a ſad condition 
for imagination having, been corrupt by that ap 
petite, whilſt blood is young and hot, and wſed' 
pleaſe it , not being able to ſhake off that habit, 
will take her turn to ſolicit him thereunto!, .whet 
his ſtrength and vigor have failed him'3 ſo that a 
man 
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nan ſhall not be free of diſquietneſs , cauſed 
through incontinency , although he be not, in a 

capacity to ſatishie it: but when reaſon bath ma+ - 
tered this appetite, there is a pleaſant harmon 

between the inward and otward parts, and ade 
cent modeſty appears in the ordinaty aftibns of 
temperate men, Againſt this ſimed Diogenes,” whb 
uſed ſometimes to lic with his Wife in the open 
ſtreet 3 upon which account, as well as any other, 
he deſerved the- name of Cynick, of dogpilh. 
Thivgs tmay be lawful at certain times and places, 
which are not ſo, nor expedient in others, but tb 
perfe& temperance, when reaſon hath ſo gotten 


the upper hand of Luft, and chat ap tite I natned 


ore, it is neceſſary there ſhou a fix'd and 
conftant reſolution ſo to continue; for to be tem+ 
perate at one time, ahd incontinent at anothex,} is 
hot true temperance , but effeQs of an inconfiant 
tewper, ſeeing virtue is ever regular , always the 
ſame, and never contradicts her ſelf: Farther, 4 
tran cannot be called chaſt atid.cemperate , 'wheft 
either diſtetypers, old age, or other accidents have 
fortified his luſts, which he left not, bat hath beer 
left by then, not when he changeth that fit intd 


4 
F 


another. | 
— Nan fruftra vitini vitaveris Hors. lib. 42 
Si te alio pravum detorſerit — 


Fables do tepreſent ſenfual pleaftite in the thape 


of a Child, naked;bfind, with wings in his back, 
a bow in oe hand ,, and a torch in the other © a 


Child, becauſe that paſſion becotnes none fo well 


85 youth, nd infancy 'is a mark of want of judg- 
To H ment 


_ | _ ri, 


ment his ever being a Child is a Ggn of his con- 
tinuing fooliſh, and never growing wiſe: »aked it 
firips of all, thoſe who are given tojt,'and brings 
no good to any » blind, becauſe it puts out the eye. 
of conduQ, and hinders it from ſeeing the imper- 
feQtions of what is loved : wings .ou bis back, be- 
cauſe it is inconſtant and apt to flic away: a byy 
in ane hand, and a torch in the othber,, to ſhew how 
incontinency , cauſes nothing but” war and fire. 
Hence alſo we learn, that ſceing love is blind, he 
cannot pick us out of a crowd to hurt us , except 
we draw and fiand near to him : let us ſtand at a 
diſtance, and with the light of his torch we ſhall 
be able to ſee his raſh inconfiderateneſs in his in+ 
fancy, his ſhame in his nakedge($ , and his errors 
and failings in his blindneſs. In the caſe of Pa- 
ys the Trojan +. we ſce what miſcarriages it cauſes 
men to commit 3 for a flower already gathercd, it 
makes him leave. the plenty of all. things, and 
the glory of Arms and Sciences, which he might 

ve choſen; to attain unto his lewd ends, it 
made him break the moſt ſacred right of hoſpitali- 
iT, and —_ War of ten years, which he was 
the cauſe of , he never appeared in the Counſel, 
or in Arms but twice; once in a cowardly way 
to kill a 'valiant man, and another himſelf to be 
yanoge : Am. then can or abhor 4 deſire ſo * 
thy in its beginning, perhdious in his progreſs, 
ns in the proſecution thereof , dan A in 

execution, whereof the end is {o often atten- 
ded with diſtaſte, ſhame, and utter ryine:. theres 
fore let youth ;* whoſe hot blood boiling in theis 
veins, are {0 diſpoſed to entertain and be led by 
it, be taken up with good employments ; thus one 
will overcome the ſon and the mother , a laſcivi- 
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ous love and idlene(s, and with nk violent de- 
fires: I Gay laſdivivus, for got onelt love, 
which heving a goo#'obje, 4d Vtlog well dire- 
ard, Ges id tos gov endl, ab Exhfeth og in- 
cofivtkn : 4 &, 4.47 1 "| ; # 4 | © 4 7. Fug 
-\\ The Copy of Gamefters: is *1fo carefully 
tobe avoitled; beeanife of thegreat and many in- 
eonvenienties cauſed by © gaming. 'T Intend not 
hereinto ſpeak againft honelt {ports , and, lawful 
xecrextiors ; for this is neceſſary for young Gen- 
tlewen, to divertand refreſh their ſpiritsz but I 
BB meah'thofe Games which have more of hazard 
BB thinof skill'; as arc Dicing and Carditg, of which 
© - there is'10/ehd,” and go excraordinarily faſt; and 
© choſe Gameſters who make profeſſion of Gaming, 
- E wholive'by, aid catinot be withiour it. Sometitnes 
s | one may for cotapinly fake, arid for pleaſure , play 
tone hour 'or two, but'tiot to bt able to ebtar and 

dB beiconſtanily 4t it, is a 'ching which prudent'an 
tf ritjonat men will diſapprove and cotidemn:; Theſg 
it kinds of ſport are fo bewitching, that when ofice 
- «mMatis poſſeſſed with it, he cannvt legve ic-off, 
3 ſpecially when he'plays for much, and'is <oilcern- 
4, eÞ+ifor when® man lofeth,” he is till in hopes the 
3y chance wilt turn on his fide : if he gets, that, gree- 
dineſs' of winning more and more, wil till make 
-B hits Riektro ir,” whereby he will be engaged to 
(s, | venture very deep 3- {© that atlaft his whole eſtate 
inf wilt-lic'at fake: all other expences of cloaths, 
djee; houſe-ketping, &*r. may be regulated , but 
this 'Hath 'no'limits , and knows of nd bounds ; 
theft whohave nothing, or very lictle ro loſe, may 
vente -when'"they have advaritage upon others, 
baofor men Wh& hive good Bflates, to play whe- 
ther-theſe EftatesThall be theirs *or others, is Cf 
ne think) 
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think) a great. ruiſence, if nota folly. Gaming 
& covhimonly at gs een fly ' as Oaths, 


-Curſes,*Bla es Cheating;3Quarrds, Ruine, 
and Deft Tien of whole Families: Initheſe kinds 
4 is 2 great deal of knavery's they who 
are-much givento NR tricks; 4tid cunning- 
ty how totrapan others: bytheſe means,.one why 
overnight was rich,” may happen to be'a beggar 
che fiext morning z Teither do we ſee-them pro- 
fper who' get-montes by gaming , the chance tur- 
ning; very often , ſo that the gain of *one'day ſhall 
be loſt at another 3. and that's con ſtantly wheeling: 
for though many are undone with gaming ,'we 
hardly meet with one who made his fortime by it: 
although there may happen to'beſome- very few, 
who having gotten ſomething, dotetire and:give 
over for time 5; yet at laſt that fancy cometh up- 
on them and cannot forbear, but fall to'it again; 
ſotheycannever ſay any thing they have is thelt 
own. for as it is ill gotten, ſo it is uſually iN! ſpent; 
the inconftancy of fortune not allowing it very 
long t0/favour one man,her wheet being conſtaiits 
jy upon'a motion. This made the Emperor Charles 
V-.to ſay, but upon a more noble account, Fertint 
_being a Women, loves'to favour Touth more than'old 
age *ithe is beſt pleaſed with new objecs;' for ſhe 
forſook-him to favour Henry IT. of Fraxce-;/ 'a&of 
vld' ſhe! had left 4nnibals part to be' on Seipio's 
fide: it is therefore prudence totruſt'to her as lit- 
tle ascan be. That which the world calleth For- 
tune;; we-muſt name Providence , even in things 
of ſceming chance; for Solomon ſaith-, The to 4 
caſt. inty'the-lap,-but that which comer is' from vb 
Lor#4 which providencemen do tempt when they 
venture too far without open £ 
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*Tis therefore ating worthy the CE , 
ces to ſtop gaming; and keep-it within bounds; 
thereby to kno rujine of opt + : 
whereas in ſome kind the State becomes a ſufferer: 
therefoxe -jn, ſome Countries Eaws are made a- 
gaink it, £0'curb'thoſe frenetical fits which ſome 
men are taken with,; There are'too many of thoſe 
who are ſo. infatuated with it”, that they will loſe 
their meat and drink , and be deprived of their 
reſts fitting up late, and rifing early , to hamor _ 
themſelyes init ; their mind perpetually running 
upon't,z;;{o; that this excrbitant paſſion muſt needs 
be a great: torment to them, whereby = are 
kept fxom-enjoying themſelves. Whilſt they are 
at eggs » > are greedy of gain, and fearful to 
loſe zi Rill coſed with uncertainty , that proves a 
pain 80 them: and when'they do not play , they. 
are reſtleſs, becauſe far from their center, and from 
their, element. | 2t oF % 
;».Tennis, Bowling, the Mall, and ſuch: like, are 
not;Games;. but Exerciſts , which: men love ac- 
cording t0-their age, diſpoſition , or inclination ; 
theſe, as they promote healch-, ſo the worſt they - 
can do,-is.to-tire the body, and' bring little or -no 
inconvenience upon the- mind-and purſe : | but for 
Cards and:Dice it is otherwiſe. If one before he 
begiven to them, would but ſee Gaming-houſes, 
and take ſcrious notice of the'troable and agitati- 
on of Gameſters, the difquietneſsof winners, the 
deſpair of loſers, the quarrels, oaths; and blaſphe- 
mics that re there. I am perſuaded he would ab- 
box them. Thoſe ſorts of ſports; wherein ſo much 
doth not:depend vpon hazard, but part is left to 
conduct and Skill, may be tolerable 3 but withal, 
a out of gaming, ſeveral get means to fatisfie _ 
| H plea- 
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pleaſares (omany are unfaithfuljn a thing whance- 
theyihbp©te reap-mach advantage, which is the 
cauſe o6:niiich « ingyand other evils, which I 
mentiands before; vBig n941 - in & 296 ::2 
Aﬀte> this, legevery;rational ders: wages the 
weighty o—_— Govemor. hath: to mgke; his 
Gentlewas avoid thecompany of ſuch, whenuh+ 
happily: they: meet with 'them- abroad ;; :anid this 
whetbes: or-not- they be. Countrey-Mmcng 5 forcin 
ſuch acaſe all ought equally to be | avojted:b:and 
often. Couptrey-men. prove more dang 
others, -by reaſon of the converiencyrof.the Late 
c, .and-becauſe they are lefs ſuſpeed/toche 
ot Free 23 0pr Saviour ſaith, a mans-eacttiies 
axe 'f : bis wn houſes. £ bave:ſeen: abiibad 
rpen.« -other- Natians, who, in an: afteendony;hb- 
viegJok the monies:they had , which:fhould-havie 
\leafi half: a.ycar., and then-thiir: chogths, 
and what.other things they had, were dnggcd.to 
priſon, 2nG left almoſt toxor therein. Saqh exatn- 
ples ought.tamake thoſe who come afterito beithe 
"ang and wiſe,at the coſts of pre Lak 4 not 
only. to:ayoid the: eyil\, but alſo the very:danger 
and} ; farſuch! things in a foreign Coun- 


times reduce a-man to great 
» hon one _— to know his Recnggb, and 
. a 
-Jothe £77 Irwaney kar this, let the Governiewnbe 


to crofles ,. but let him eiiiuadly gms, 
and not be moved thereat ; for me 1of: thoſe 
- Couptsey-men ox: Hthers lighting -vpon: 4 raw 
Hopes ey ot thoughts «a make aprey 
a. qe RIES eecormningenteg anvhiendes 
w them, WH: ſdarce-that 
will he. lard for him not @ Kline got orothp 
them : 
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them 3 they will play for what monies he 
for his cloaths, ng PR parole; and his han 
-writing, when he hath loft, will combine, 
and betr againft him, then play falfe; when 
are on his fide 51 and: in colds will not dance as- 
they pipe, they will-go about ro huff and beRtor 
him to ir; but! whery the :Governor knows the 
world, and ſmellsout theſe tricks; if he goeth a- 
bout to prevent them, they being an ngry to be dif- 
appoirited;-and to ſee their de tir will lic 
out-againft him, raiſing athou nd yes and flan- 
ders, "and inventing many paſſionate ftorles to (pſt 
-out their venom, -which wife andprudent-men 
will .never-mind nor believe; and which 'at aft 
will-turn co-the ſhame and confuſion of the au- 
thors: Lec him not ſtumble at theſe blocks latd in 
his way, but gothrough/in'the faithful diſtharpe 
of his truſt, being ſatisfied with the ceſtiniony + 
-his conſcience, and the approbation of good, judi- 
citous, and'impartial men, who alfo wil ſlight an- 
other aſperfion which ſuch perfoos would caft up- 
'on him, 'that he is an enemy to'the Nation; "and 
:Countrey, becauſe he hinders a young Gentle- 
man'commitred to his care from going tries the 
ow. y of debauched Countr who 

ined to, or guilty of ſuch thing hoc Da- - 
"was, will take exceptionsat it, when ns of 
noble :and vertuous principles | 'will hate theſe 


th and declare themſelves gr thoſe who 
ke ther. 


7 / However -fome young. / Gemtlennen ure of of ſich 


wana Lowers, © LAY crocBacde ap 
I had 
ao hag oye rrenemacge? youp as-rvs oa 


*rteman, than with'one who ha ah Re Aif- 
H 4 ſen- 


formed hy experjcuge.and advice bugowhenithe 
heart is rotten.and falſe;it 'is-beyond xemedy, wi » 
a Mizacle ,; which none but God is able.to. cf- 
te, Upon this. account itis 2 great:diſcourage- 
Ment ito ſee. a young. Gentleman at againſt; hig 
.Qwn, joterelt;, and-to prefer the. evil; coupſels. of 
thoſe wha have deſigns upon him, -gr are idehavr 
on Rs advice of bs Governorate 
care apdl-intcrefi axe to Keep him. from inegaye; 
nicnces ; but the Laker all is ,..that. when the 
Goveppor hath been about difluading, Hirw,ifroml 
keepingſuch amans company, for fughapd ſuch, 
cauſes 3 theo ppan. the. next. occaſion,pheitells: 
patty.concerned, every hag bis Govexpor: faigi 
gs :Thus his e's | (n64jhy has po 
quited ,- apd_ inſtead coming, his friend ,\.as: 
thet ihe bound, he romes him ſenſible of i 
ungratefylighs,, with railing new enemies 8gaind; 
him; and; when. any..thing happens amiſs, hc: 
Governor who uſed all poſhble means to.preyent; 
it, muſt be-charged with tz for ſome young wen! 
dp pretimes think that the, way to clear.theme: 
ſelves, is. (though neyer ſo wrongfully) to father: 
{Gn genoar ag oyernor ,:which to. bring abpurt,,| 
they make. their whole fiudy, and as ſometimes: 
they engage ſome, of their Relations to .comply-. 
with them. theſe alſo. dothink their credit ſo-far') 
Fagaged, as right.gr wrong throughly, to concup- 
want ST. ol ow bes ER IRS. 6 
Hiabertg Iſhew \@ YOUNg 4 TAVELET.OUgUF", 
(P-#Yaj ba Fampapy » peoaule through, cyil Ex 
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loveito be praiſed iand- flattered. If they: (ce this 
baiy-liketo take , if he be'-prodigal they-will day 
he isliberal 3 if he be covetous, they will call hith 
ſaving! and frugal 3. to their cruelty they givethe 
name of juſtice, and of yalour'to their raſhoeſs 
and itemerity : his cowardlincſs they will name 
T0n0cpene hs treachery apiece of wit, and:his dul- 
geaye.and fcrious remper; whatſoever he 
Fore ordinary diſcourſe, they will applaud 
andapprove of all his opinions teticthem be 
neveriſo/falle, unjuſt or-unreaſonable. ''{/ confeſs it - 
_ iþfir ſometimes to. commend youth. for what; he' 
| hathinor done, only co oblige and: encourage; him 
tro:do'ry-which-perhaps is one of the beſt waystQ 
excite Princes and great 'vnes. (to:whom!: 
to peak, is dangerous) to:yertue 3- and her 
cauſe arath- leans upon. juſtice, and. modefiy,. as-it* 
1sfirxco þe.modeſt when a man' wo part we _ 
ſelf: and juſt when he ſpeaks of. [e's Aled 
cannotapproye that a-manis vices: (e's 56 
vixtes, thereby to be confixmed/ and yas = ag] 
igevif.courſes. By the means: of: ſuchflac 
men,often.are much lifted up -as we reatkof i the 
Phylician Menecrates,, who happily bavingrqured 
lone people, through a popular flattery was « cats” * 
go Japter ;, Wwhereat he was proud, 
. ipth of wg A LONos Rus "beads 
Menec: ter t0 5,0 
gattha King knowipg he wapced the;Eliebapy ho 


gave 
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* to-Ofhers, anfwered him thus, , : Lgo/flans t» 

perates.ſanitasr health. Indeed [the two com> 
mon viees of converſition are;tocormmend/bimſelf, 
god «perpetually | to- d/others': and-there 
are-thoſt-in the world, who: as ſom as ' they 
are in company, begin to flatter orie or other, '=nd 
expea the like returns ; for; afunt, —_ many 
bet Italians wiſely fay, | 


- Chi me f2 careize pie di.quel” cbe fone, 
'-O'a6\s onedhite, 01radir me evele. v9} 


chat is, Hewhe makes of ehef enka ths 
to do, either hath betrayed me, or hath 2:mind to 
berray/me-:- ever flatterers have ſome ends of theit 
own, yet ſuch cannot abide to be told-'of-their 
foaules-A. ftrange thing, that men would -chuſe to 
be obliged (if F may fo ſay.)-fo their enemies for 
reproving of their faults, rather chan; to-their 
friends; who would: lovingly tell them thereof. 
Bute « whothrough flattery do-corrupe the'na- 
ture of: or men in publicikplaces, or. infuſe 
into clietw-any thing elle charts pernicions, ovght 
to-be:45.abominable as thoſe who throw a. _— 
paiſaninto epublick Fountain: 

Complanee Bank 0 quality , very different 
from Artery, to a-common-eye- it appezrs 
yery like ;- + Rp or dren age apy 
credit with-thoſe whom he is to deal with , wher- 
ther Princes or -Subjes , and oftentimes "this is 
purine uſed to withdraw A 

one;mihe way' of virtue 3. but — 


pro: Arnarariey 

I way draw one'of e beſt advices, ures 

in relation to a civil iſe ay be given to-x man, 
whe- 
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whether young. or old , h:ie maybe! tnore 
proper/rowhacis calted/courretie. 'If anyone pro-" 
Daunds to win the hearts in acommends-. 


able way, and 'not by flatrexy ," Iet' him ſo-hchave 
himifelbimbis'receptions, diſcourſes, and convers. 
fation that-youth-may therein find mirth, women 
modeſty; mien civility; old peoplereſpe&; and all 
a taking ſweetneſs; this is the way tobe ſought 
after for company. On the contrary , every one 
flies fromthoſe whoſe converfation is troableſome, 
peeviſh, tedious, and difficult; who; under pre- 
tence of freedom and liberty, gainſay rhe opini- 
ohs break the defigns, and never axe of the mind 
afiothors..Lxcullw at laft was ſich n'one , whh- 
abc lic below a man of authority 'to' com- 
ply vhoſc-that were under him : ſo after chat, 
2s 21xtarch obſcrves in his life, he did riot ſobrave 
thingsas:he ated before, for he foft 'rhecJove-of 
wis Soldiers: No- donbe''but that' Afexanderthe 
Great'; and Ceſar owed molt part of itheit" great 
| archievements' and conqueſts'to that obliging cat- 
| Fiage, whereby they gor the affeRion of their Ar» 
| :wmies, for it is moſt certainthat'# chearful look; u' 
{niling-countenance, a winning geſture; demon- 
firation of a defire to ferve;, 2 care rv: enquire 
'ahter® oxcafions of doing pleaſure and fervice to 
:others, and toſave them the trouble and ſhame'to 
aok; preventing their petitions wich agrant',” and 
ray ens to do all good rurns' ant offices of 
>kri d humanity, will-certaivly ger'an' ini- 
;ttroſtin, -and power over the hearts of 'tieb,pro- 
:thled:one doth not degenerate into #' freak 
Haviery { and affected dc onsoÞ reſet 
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Theſe flatteries ſome are able to withfiand. We 
read of Antigonus, how's Paraſite: having faid to: 
him upon'a, certain vccalion , Alt 

Plutarchin. things are boueſt and lawful for 
Apapbragmait- King, anſwered , It is ſo for thoſe 
_ who rule over Barkarians 3 hut they 


: whoare ſect over civilized and rati- 


onal Nations, will govern according to.rules,. and 
not in an'arbitrary way. Certainly, the Superzority 
of ſome, and the A of others, is not of; @ yatu- 
ral right , but of the right of Nations 3 3: for. nature 
makes all men equal : alſo it is much for the caſe 
and convenience of thoſe who command , and 
others who obey when there arc laws known to 
them all 3 which Laws the Sovereign hath power 
and right to make to enlarge,and toexplain which 
ſabjeAs may not pretend to, 

With this way of flattery , they who have: des 
Ggos | upori others, diſpoſe them. to XecCELVE, their 
impreſſions; if a 'Goyernor bearubin their ay, 
to ſcem wiſer than the Parents who th tto 

ive them one to dire@ their Travels: they. will 
y, bat need have you of @ Governcr, you are wiſe 
and old exough) overn-your ſelf ? why will you ary 
7s ſuch a.oue? Many more walici: 


hee 7 will ſy uggeſt to him, who not beipg 


wil to find out Key eirend,. which js to. pat 
Fs him oe the Governor, or 0: 


#advantapge of him, will be w 


p< T% ſuch PR 4 3 and the next: thing ok 


to _ wy wich los Threor, co ſlight his;p 


ge by WE3 incy 
ER an uf 


out 6 Exr Bs th to birch, Ye will com- 


mit extrayagancics, whereby he diſparages —_ 
elf, 
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cn and incurs his friends Aiſpleafure when nd 


"Rin HER 200k 6 this will make Li io iecdg- 
ceited*© © him ie;" gd 6y is wiſer thagg.alk his 


teachtys® and able no not to rule, himſelf only'/but 
the whole fe world beſides, whereat he will ſwell 
with'pride, "and ſcorn every thing but himſelf; 
riot 'confidering';that God withſt; the. proud, 
Hd ſieweth mercy do the bumble ,, and that. there's 
no” Humane power but ſtands in - \ 
wiarit of one thing or other (ſclf- Sebaddai. 
AMefency being an incommunica<- - 
amy ry of God) nor nocondition.ſ low but 
e or other may proye uſeful to ſome: 
why di worn be part ups. a bubble, up- 
'6tnd'bot the ſuggeſtions of ſycaphants, 
As Thus he becomes odious.to' Gad, 
ſl man; for'the, proud is an abominationyato 
the E6fd - Itis che fin' of Adam, and of 3 De 
_= for evil Angels. fall through - ihr BE 
pride," which, as Solomon Gd, ge Aear-3 
etb befere drftriiion : See the effe&s 1: 0 
vfbad*tounſel given toc Julous youth... KY" 
*\*Biit he" will go farther, and becauſe he is of 
twobft and honorable family , he will ya of .bis 


great huality and exe, "and bs 


others; bur he ough to: ſhew it 

3&6 rriore than by OWED or | 
gainſt him: for 'tis vertue and merit wh h; | 
6v all did pat a x won og ory hl f 
means his Anceſtors were raiſed 2 
OOOEIAS of, but ing ts 
tisa'great edvanigero wel 

pred bett i. he ee 

chit nin thoſe of alower 08 in the els ;, 
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Hor, lib.g, Fortes creautn fortibus, © 
oo 4 yer not. * Aer ambecullem feroces, 
b «2 ers Progenerant aquile columbams. 


"Then. care is taken to give them'a breeding ſuta- 
.Nle to their quality, and want no-mecins to ac- 
guire knowledge and virtue: but if theybe:vici- 
ous, they diſhonor their fgmilies'; b&ome.rotten 
branches of a noble ſtock, and their illuſtrious An- 
ceſtors do reprove , and are as many witneffes a 
gainſt them: Why chen ſhould one boaſt.of what 
is not his own;: for, 3 9 nSu937 vn 


3 Joe genus aut prodvi, aut (ue won fevinews ipfi 
 V ix. ca-noftra voce, 16-8 1 ves nd, 


very hard to proveievery Mother, Grandmother, 
and {o upward, to have been chaſt and Encreas 
ike... I am of the mind of | in that excel 


t Satyr of his: againſt; thoſe I am: now*endea» 
"0 


mos h., oc Fe hows 
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' Nobilitas ſola & cogur emies virtws, Satyr. 


if one be noble, I will reſpe& that: bare quality of 
bs: ind hing elſe but if he "tres Tape 
vertuous, he ſhall receive my w &, & 
ſteem, ws ae al we : it were better for a vicious 
idle man to be born amongſt the commanalty, and 
of obſcure Parents, than amongſt the. Nobility 3 
for then the would not have fo great influences 
upon others, ſo much to anſwer for, and his vices 
amidſt the crowd of people , would not be fo 
much taken notice of, inſtead that his quality 
makes them more conſpicuous, and therewith do 
a greater miſchief. Ina word , whoſoever grows 
proud on this or other accounts , will find the 
truth of a Proverb in an outlandiſh tongue, which 
I render in Engliſh, | 4? 


He who flies ger than be. (hoxld, 
Cexbe braughtlomer thay be would. 
; [N $i 4 


1 will ads, that they who are nobleindeed, do 
conſider. they came into the world, 'and hall 
out of:it like others 3 for in this, nature hath —_ 
no-difference,. it being the lot of all that are born, 
todic4 and therefore inficad of growing proud 
of their excraQion, they look upon yl apap 
Apis ſet over others to have influences , give 
em good examples, and to be'as much abg 
themin virtue, as they are in nobleneſs of birth's 
andas they are ſo high by it,” that they ſee no 
lawful means toaſcend higher”, they'take another 
way wherein they ſucceed; whigh is, co raiſe thems 
ſelves by humility : the higher theic cxtraQion is 
the 


Book of Eccleſiaſtes, ſatth, Vanity of vanities, all is 


o 


vanity, and a'gnawing, worm', vexatioh of ſpirit. 


vanity and inconſtancy of honors, by the experi- 
erice of all ages, which afford us ſo many exam- 
ples of 'revolutions 3 and the higher the all, the 
more dangerous it 15*: all ſublunary things bet: 
ſubjeR to change, alteration, and decay. One who 
is to day a beggar, ſometimes can the.next day be 
potent ahd mighty. Rings themſelves ate too of- 
ten tumbled down from thetx Throne, which if 
Princes are ſubje& to, what muſt SubjeRts look 
" tory let them'be'never fo potent. To have 'ho- 
nor is not in our power, neither doth jt depend 
upon us5 they who beſtow it upon us when we 
do not Yeſerve, will ſometimes'deny it to us when 
we are worthy of it, or out of a groundleſs ſu- 
ſpicion deprive us thereof, after' we enjoyed it, fox 
atiine: and oftentirhes we owe honor to favoror 
ney, more than to merit. High charges, the 
. Diadem,, and Kingfhip it (elf are rl Wy 
thens, ſubjeR to inconſtancy and ' revo lS.; 
' thetefore faith Maximilian an Emperor, if one 
knew well how difficult it is to rate, and how ma; 
py thorns are faſtened to a Royal Crown, of 
| ; 
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ſce it on the ground he would not vouchſafe-to 
take itup. And ſuppoſe we could have a quiet 
poſſeſſion of all theſe honors and dignitigs, .and 
they ſhould not forſake us, yet.at laſt we mult leave 
them all, they cannot follow 1 us farther than the 
Grave [Crowns Scepters, and Thrones , at laft 
cofrieto break and fplit. at deaths feet, and be- 
tween Veeprers and Ploughs ſhe makes na diffey 
rence: This the Poet Knew when he (aid, 


Pallida mors equo pulſat pede pauperum tabernas, 
Regumque turreg — f | Horat! 


Let one feriouſly and with. attention look into 
himfelf; and though he be never fo highly born, 
he will find ſufficient grounds of humility. Nos 
tice may be taken of ſome good French lines on 
this ſubjeQ z they run thus, 


” Qui bien ſe mire, bien ſe void, 


ui bien ſe void, bien ſe conoit, 

ut bien ſe conoit pew ſe priſe, 
ui peu ſe priſe ſage eſt 

Di ſage eſt 5  immortalize, 


Et ſe rend un homme parfait. 


In a word, the ſenſe of them is thisz he who. 
looks well into himſelf , will know bimfſelf wells 
then he will not much value himſelf , wherein he 
will prove to be a wife and a perfect man. Thus 
it muſt be the careof a Governor to beat out of a 
young man's hear? that pride and behayiour 


_ ariſeth from the conſideration of his noble 
irth, 


J And 
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And as he.muſt not boaſt of his Hogar and Exe 


ceing a man hath no- 
hing bur what he hath 
xeceived, why ſhould he 
boaſt of it, even hisne- 
ceffaries , as Cloaths , 
which make the greateſt 
part of his pomp,though 
Þurple and Scarlet were 


firſt upon the 'backs: of 


Brutes, or he is behold- 
ing to Brures for them, 


traction, fo I; would.,no 

have him to. bra WIR 
Riches 3 for the {ame evil 
Aatterers will ſay to, him, 
What need you to. (i and pou 
ſmall charges, you axe a per- 
ſon born to a great eſtate z you 
muſt live hight and accord- 
ing to it 2 which is only 
ſaid to engage him to pros 


fuſeneſs; but firſt the que» 
Aion is not , what eſtate he is born to, but what 
ji Father,who hath the Eſtate in his hand is pleay 
ed to allow him, who is not to undo his, oth 
Children to humor this in his debauchedneſs ny 
rodigality ; When a Governor ſaith to him, your 
Fathes allows but fo mpch , therefore, according 
20 the arm, the ſlecve, and fo you muſt forbear 
ſuck and ſuch occaſions of ſpending : yet the Go-+ 
vernor may repreſent to the Father , that this af- 
lowance ought to be competent to bearhis neceſfa» 
ry charges, and thoſe which are fit and conveni- 
ent for his neceſſary improvement : however he 
cannot poſitively ſay how much a year will ſerve, 
there being accidental cxpences , and it being un- 
certain /how :expenſive the young man will be 
yet the Fathcris to decide how high and how low 
ce will haye him to live. Tt is fit ard decent fog 
one to live ſomewhat ſutably to his quality x bug 
Rill T. ay the mind and pleaſure of Parents wha 
bave the purſe, muſi be the rule of it: as for ne- 
ceffary expences, they ought to be allowed ; un+ 
neceſſary ones, except one hath ſome credit there= 
by 3 and if they rilc high, may very well be ſpa- 
cd; 


\ 
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red ; for 2 ſmall matter. a young Gentleman; muſt 
* geeerve no diſtaſt or diſcouzagement, yet heis co 
keep within bounds, for to be eyery day at'ie 
woyld'proye a trouble and a burthen. 

-'T will ſay farther, that a man doth not-travel 
to.fpend as an end of his jqurney, but as means 
which he cannot travel without ; and therefore 
Jet a man be of great quality, or heir apparent to 
2 great eſtate, if in a Foreign Countrey he ſpends 
pn all hands, and not upon good accounts, he will . 
be laught at, and become ridficulous : it is no good 
argument to ſay, becauſe they are Noblemen or 
Gentlemen , therefore they muſt laviſh and be 
frown) for nobleneſs and pentility are not to be 


nown by vanity and extravagant expences, but 
by virtue and honorable aQtions : and that which 
upon this account ſome call gencrofity or liberalis 
ty, will be found to he*profuſenefs and prodigalis 
ty. A young Gentleman under age , and in a 
firange Countrey,mult not ſtand upon theſe things, 
becauſe his time for it is not come 3 he doth not 
travel to make people ſee he is of a generous and 
of a liberal diſpoſition, but to learn frugalicy,, and 
how to manage an cſtate when it falls into his 
hands. | 
Matter of expences is indced one of the moſt 
difficult parts of a Tutors task, youth being natu- 
rall inclined to (pend, but ſome in an exorbitant 
and an extraordinary way, who make it their 
whole buſineſs how to ſpend, who would buy 
every thing they ſee , yet matter not how 
por when it ſhall be paid 3 bnt as theſe tender 
their credit, and liberty, which is jn danger it they 
pay not, Tet them buy nothing but what they are 
able and willing to pay ; for w take and promite 
2 tO 
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m6 *' Df 1 Elvcation 
to pay, yet to laugh'at people when they come to 
ask monies, is very diſhoneſt, and unbecoming 3 
Gentleman : at leaſt let them give good words, 
A young man ovght to ſay to his Governor, 1 
have occaſion for ſuch things, and then they muſt 
agree amongſt them, whether or not it is fit, ne- 
ceſlary, or convenient it ſhould be done,, then the 
Governor goes with him to buy and pay for it, or 
elſe he makes it his own debt 3 fo that hereby the 
Gentleman is free from trouble : but if he would 
buy himſelf, as he doth not know the price of 
things, heis in danger of being cheated: and in 
caſe the Governor refuſes to pay the debt, as being 
contracted without his knowledge and. conſent, 
and upon no neceſſary account , then thoſe who 
truſted will fall upon him, and do him an affront 3 
the ſame Governor muſt lay hold on ſuch occafi- 
ons to make him ſenſible of the danger he runs in- 
to, and of the diſparagement he brings upon him- 
ſelf in ſo doing, and yet handſomely come off and 
pay the debt: but if the young man be wholly 
given to expenſiveneſs, conceals it from him, ftu- 
dies how to run into debt, and gives him a perpe- 
tual trouble togo to and fro, only to hinder he 
ſhould not indebt himſelf, after he hath tried all 
fair and poſſible means to divert him from it, 
and acquainted Parents with the caſe , his laſt xe- 
medy is as prudently and handſomely as he can to 
break his credit, and forbid people to truſt him 3 or 
eſe Fathers would lay it to his charge, and blame 
him for theſe debts ſo contracted , thereupon he 
frees himſelf from farther troubles : for the Cre- 
ditors can do nothing to him , his Gentleman be- 
ing conſidered as one under age, who may not 
engage himſelf without his conſent , and who is 
» £0 
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eo bim ks of a Father , by the .univerſal care 
he ekes of his affairs 3, and. the Pupil hath no juſt 

R nd to complain of this, for it is a ſervice ra- 
er than an. injury to take by the hair , one who 
pon the edge of a precipice. _ 
©" Out of this a young Gentleman may ſce what a 
fine paſs he brings himſelf to, wich following evit 
counſel, or his own profuſe inclination, he diſho- 
nours himſelf, makes the reſt of the time of his 
abode ſhameful and uncomfortable, bringeth a diſ- 
credit upon his Nation, and deprives his Coun- 
treymen who come after him, of the marks of ci= 
vility. and kindneſs, from people in thoſe parts, 
which he hath forfeited z whereof the news being 
brought home, he lies under the ſhame and ble- 
miſh alſo: but becauſe out of every thing and 
accident, .the Governor ought to have him make 
obſervations, whether Chriltian,moral,or politick, 
he will do well tolay hold upon this occaſion, that 
heis born to-a great eſtate 3 and let him know the 
vanity and deceitfulneſs of riches , which there- 
Fore he ought not to truſt to, ic being uncertain 
whether he ſhall ever enjoy them, for they may be 
Joſt through ſo many accidents be- 
give, i is .able to come to them, Mutb,s, 
"Moth and ruſt do corrupt , and where 
thieves breakthrough and ſteal : and 


- though this ſhould not happen, 
"there is nothing more . deceitful 
than riches; for certainly they makg Prov, 23. 5] 
themſelves wings and. flie away: | 
upon this account St, Pax! bids Ti- 


mothy to charge them that are rich in 1 Tim. 6,17: 
this world,that they be not bigh-mind- 


ed', nor tenſt in uncertain riches : 


I 3 very 
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Nod 2 5 often th ve tobe faa 
3 Tim's, 10, For the love way mis the woes 
r4)l 3 ei, and they hinder the:good: & | 4 
fe& of the word , for tbty eboak #, | 
and becometh nnfruitfal ; and laftly, 
£ 6-UY they exclude vs froch the Kingdom | 
fuke is, 25; of Heaven ; for it it taficr for was f| +1 
mel to go through # never eye, than | + 
for 4 tich man to enter ith the King | + 
$244 dow bf Gol, which St. Mark'ex- | - 
Ft ro. 24; plains of them rhat traſt a riches; | | 
rho - Befides, the wayts already 'na- | -1 
med, wherewith theſe evil colnpa- | -: 
ny of farterers uſe to corrupt/ah | * 
unexpetienced young than, th > 
Judges 16. have another, which is, to adv 3 
2 him eocherifhthoſte Dalilaby which | 
Jay t\ his boſom , and to give him{t)f to his-plea- | -- 
Kitts 4"\bwng's, Fay they, z thinſind phcnds of mt- 
tanbbly cheld never pay an oance of Urbtr , Where 
frrſhall we break, onrbearts, and deprive out ſelves 
of the pleaſures of life ? but the Governor wt | 
Kew hitn the emptineſs of cthefe', rhat they are Þ +: 
but vanity, yea lighter than vanity it ſelf, which || 11: 
may 'well be commparct to the drop it the Þucker, by 
and to the duſt inthe ballance : I would kiow 
when they are paſt, what remaineth'of theth, no- 
thing but grief and repenting , the dregs theteof 
arc full of trobble and diſquiernefs 3 for to move 
ſegces, objeAs mult be preſent ;' but when they 
are, as to the pleafare, *ris juſt as if they never had 
been. This the excellent Greek Orator Demoſt-|| - 
benes knew well ; for one day being gone to [cef 5: 
that famous Cowrtezane of his tire, and asking 


what ſhe would have to let him take his deſire of boy 
| | her, 
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her; ſheasked him agreat ſum, bur he heing come 
to himſelf, aid, © will not buy at fþ dear a rate, a 
#bing; which for certain ſhonld repent of © but hert 
.Þ donot intend to ſpeak againſt Mmnocept ſpayts, 
Awfuland honeſt pleaſures, Which are allowable, 
-provided one be moderate therein, and they take 
upmnot too much of his time but ot, 
*hoſe' 1 mean which in Scripture Heb. 11.2 5.3 
ze called pleaſures of lin, where ic 
-55 ſaid; Moſes choſe rather to ſuffer affliction with 
the people of God, than to enjoy the pleaſures of 
-finforaſcafon 5 as Foſeph alſo, who in Egypr had 
'rather to ſuffer than to ſin with his Maſters Wife. 
7A-Governor onght often to tell his yourtg Gentle- 
{mn of all theſe things, that they may fink into 


-his heart, and'make a deep impreſſion upon him, 
' for thecare of his ſoul is committed to him at leaſt 
--as much as of his body. 


- From theſe particular Infira&tions the Gover- 
"nor may proceed to more general, out of his con- 
dition as a Traveller he can put him .in. mind of 


''-tHis; that as he isaman , he doth not go abroad 
**to ſtay altogetherz but ftill he conſiders himſelf as 
'/-aftranger in the places he comes to, only he cn- 
."deavours to fit hitnſelf ro go home better quali- 
v-fied 'than when he came away: ſo men are but 
-©paſſengers in this world, out of which they muſt 
!o-ftudy to go better than when they came into't, 
they have here no ſure habitation 3 like the chil- 
7-'dren:of Iſrael, they muſt go through a Wilder- 
bz neſs "before they can come into the land of pro- 
'-miſe, heaven, of which Canaan was a type and a 
3 _ and therefore let the young man conlider 
boy 


his later end, and make provition for it 3 for 


' "alas, what is this but 'a valley of miſery, where 


+ 3 . every 


[7'2© \. 
> \ 
- ab « Y 
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every -one from. the higheſt tothe loweſt ,>havo 


their croſſes, ſufferings, and thorns in the fleſh;,and 
of every ſide, Except our ſouls, nothing in-this 
world but what'is mortal and corruptible z;duft 
"wich vileſt creatures do-trample under: feet;is 


L 4. + "a 


Iſa. 40. 6. 
James 1.10,1 fo 


DiſpangeCre- 
. Cenſe vile tut 
dies © vided 
paticos , quoſ- 
. dam Co rejucu- 
los apud te re- 


ſediſſe, Seneca .. 


de brev. vite. 


the matter out of which we were 
framed, All fleſh is as graſs , and-all 


the Fas of man as the flower of 


graſs , ſaith St. Peter. He was not 
the firſt that aid ſo , the Prophet 
Tſatah had told the ſame long be= 
fore his time, St. Fames his: con- 
temporary ſpeaking of the: zich 
man, faith, he ſhall paſs away as 
the flower of the graſs z, and Scripture. 
ſpeaking of the greateſt and: beſt 
Kings, as David, Solomon, Hezekzab, 

ofia, and of the worſt, all thoſe of 
Iſrael from Feroboam, ſaith, he died 
and was buried. 


i And now I am upon this ſubje& ſo important 
toall, I wil; ſomewhat enlarge upon' it 3 and firſt, 


let us ſpeak of our life , which is the deareſt and: 
moſt precious thing we have in this world 3 for. 


| hexcin the Devil was in the right, and the fa- 


Job 2. 4. 


Plal, 39. 5. 


Eccleſ, 9,9) 


ther of lies ſpoke the truth when he 
ſaid, Skin for skin,y:a all a man hath, 


be will give for bis life ; yet David: 


calls it his Pilgrimage, and faith, in 


another place, I am a ſtranger bere-. 


as all my Fathers were : He reduceth 
It to a ſmall matter , to a hand 
breadth: And the Wiſeman in one 
verſe calls it twice by the name of 
vanity» This is one of i 

c 
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he had found amongſt the'reſt.. Let' Facobbe heard 
ſpeaking -of this, when being broughe''beforg 
. Pharaubin the 130. year of his age, +: 

ke fpcaks 'thus , The dayes of-the "Gen. 47. gy” 
_ years of my! pilgrimage are 130, few _ 

and evil: He who was called a man 

according ' to God's own heart, 

ſpeaking of his life, (aid , My days Phil. 102.51 
are conſumed like ſmoke, and a mans Plal, oz, 
days are as graſs, as the flower of the 
field : 'not a flower of the garden 

ſheltered behind hedges and walls, 

but a flower of the field expoſed to | 

all injuries of weather ; our life then INS 
is only a dream that-paſſes away, a 
ſhadow, a vapour of ſmoke, ac- 
cording to. Scripture phraſes 3 and 
if we make a ſerious refleQtion up»= +» - 
ont, David confining it to. 70 or Phil. go, 18) 
80 years, out of which, if we take 

away: the time we ſleep, of our infancy, old age; 
diſcaſes;-and afflitions , -it will hardly make up 
filteen years: this is the'time which a man may 
properly be ſaid to live. 64] 
.:Asto the world it ſelfs, it paſſeth 1 John 2. 15% 
away with the luſt thereof : _ that 

which he names the luſt , St,Paul 

calls-it zhe faſhiqn, to ſhew that in 27 Cor-7-313 
deed it is not-that which others 

imagine it to be , heavens not ex- 

cepted , for the heavens fall paſt 2 Pet. 3, 10] 
away. with a great noiſe , aud the 

elements ſhall melt with a fervent 
beat; the earth alſo, and the works 
that are therein ſhall be burnt up. Hea= 


Plal, 2087 


wens 


- 2b | :vOf the Bbc 
Heb, 1-1 fb.1r! : ens and earth ſpall-perifhi, which 
P1604, 24;x$; - St» Paul doth repeat,” they all ſhall 
| #2ax old as doth a garment,” at 's v6 

flare foals thou fold them, ani they ſhall be\cbanged. 
Could theſe things be well printed-inthe- heart 

of a young Gentleman, there would be leſs to'do 
for Governorsthan there is; their task would be 
edſier, and their burthen the lighter 3 pride and 
vanity grounded ypon the quality and riches of 
Parents being left off, which are the cauſe of m- 
ny miſcarriages, then youth would not boaſt-of 
empty,pretended priviledges of Fa- 

ome lay Die: .mily-and Anceſtors. Sorrates whom 
mag the Oracle of Detphos had.-pro- 
nounced to be the wiſeſt man then 

alive, anſwered one who asked him; who hewas, 
and of what Countrey, that' be was # Citizen of 
tbe world : Let him be where he wonld , he ne- 
ver was out of his own Countrey : fifſt, to ſhew 
2 man muft not and upon the place of his birth, 
or ſome ſuch circumſtances relating to it. Second- 
by , that ſuch queſtions to a man , who?-'what 
(Country-man?.' what his name is? and what Re. 
ligion he is of, are queſtions without a - ſpecial 
"cauſe, not to be made to a man 3 and therefore 
deſerve noanfwer : that curiolity being contrary 
to a good breeding and civility : yet with ſbme 


particular reaſon, civil expreſſions, and a kind of or 


complement with it ſuch demands'in ſome parts 
beyond Seas will be well taken , elſe it will:rhiis 
beinterpretcd, Torr perſon is ſd inconſiderable; #h2t 
- if you will be efteemed , you muſt be behotden' for it 
* 80: your Conntrey aud Family, 1t was a'firange 
- fancy-of. people of old in matter of quality urider 
which:men and-wamen: thought to (ſhelter their 

faults ; 
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Fanſts3 for-ifa' Princeſs v>-other of high quality. 
hall been gotten with. child', cicher before they 
were married , or in the husbands abſence, ey 
preſently prerended it was by vrie pod *or other © 
theits: how many ſuch children ' were fathered 
pon Fupiter,, Neptune, Mars, 8&c. ſo. when men 
had gotten a child of Fornſcation of Adultery, 
they aid *twas by a Venas, Theris, or by the like 
;goddefſes and Nymphs 3 and truly if we will take 
Paitis to'exatnſne what manner of men were they 
\whb were thos begotten, we will find that many 
of the braveſt and moſt noted men, in the world, 
were natural Sohs! ſuch were Theſons, Hertles, 
- Romitilis , Alexander , Abimelech ,, Son of Gideon, 
and many more mentioned in ſacred and_pro- 
phane Hiſtories z and fince that time, Charles = 
\ Martel William the Conqueror, and fome others. 
 * Becauſe beyond Seas one tncers ſometimes with 
then of a rude ahd uncivil carriage , who arc of- 
Fenfive and quartreMfome$ perhaps young Travel- 
tYers Will begtad to know what to do, arid how 
\'to bthave themſelves in ſuch cafes. I confeſs the 
-point is difficult , and the queſtion tickliſh, there 
being ſormany accidents to be confidered , and ic 
»;Reperiding often upon ſeveral © circamftances, 
y {Which only thoſe who 'then are preſenc can judge 
+of 3 tnoſt particulars muſt be left co the prudence 
1 of theparty 3 yet in general he may be adviſed 
-::tOavoid quarrels, and all occafions thereof: bat 
./be&auſe often it doth not depend upon him, and 
"that ſometimes they are unavoidable through the 
faults of 'others, and not his own , whether or 
+. not muſthe ſuffer affronts, and injuries ? To this 
-'Ifay, that the thing ought to beexamined, whe- 
cher bx not it be a real affront; for there is ma- 
ny. 
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my an imaginary one3 and herein one is to con(i- 
der the perſon, . whether a friend or a foe, a ſupe- 
rior, or an inferiorz' then the way of doing it 1s 
<o be lookt upon 3. for ſome do offend others out 
of ignorance ,, and without malice or deſign, 
Thirdly, the condition the offender is in, is to be 
taken notice of, whether he he drunken or ſober, 
ina fit of anger or in cold blood 3. for all theſe'do 
either aggravate or extenuate the offence: then 
the faſhion of the Countrey, one is in, ought rq be 
the judge of the, thing ; for in one Countrey that 
is accounted an injury which ſhall not. be ſo in ans 
other, as pledging ones health , ar not pledging 
of him, ſpilling the ſalt upon the table , or wreſt- 
Ing of a word, ſpoken with no bad intent; and 
Cach things which in one Country will paſs for tri- 
fles, and in others for affronts : = S apiens domi- 
zabitur aſtris , a prudent man will often dilſipate 
thoſe bad influences, and the ill diſpoſitions of 
ſome mans temper: a civil oy a courteous carriz 
age, can for a time change another mans nature, 
and as it. were force him out of his mad humor: 
T have known men come into company with ap 
intent to quarrel , whoſe mind was ſoon altered 
by. ſuch a behaviour 3 this winneth, cameth, 'and 
difarmeth a man, ſhames him becauſe it ſeems to 
reprove him for the rudeneſs, injuſtice, and un- 
handſomneſs of his carriage to one who is ſo ci- 
vil, and ſo well deſerves of him. wht 
| Aﬀter all this obſerve, that if a man hath done 
.you-an injury , and: deſires pardon, affuring, he 
Hath_ not done it out of any ill intent , this is a 
ſufficient ground of forgiveneſs. Now *tis no 
ſhame , rather praiſe-worthy for me to own'a 
fault which Thave committed it,and to ask paedan 
5 Hi» $6 .» . W , en 
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when Yhave offended another ;. whercof thecon- 
trary. is obſtinacy and aggravation to the fault 3 
Li ſome will fill examine the nature of the-ofs 
nce, and whetherit be publick-or private for 
aceordingly they will deſire ſatisfaRtion: But much 
is depending upon the nature of the party offen- 
ded, if he be gentle or haſty. Of thoſe who are 
offended, ſome take exceptions at nothing , and 
others. at every thing : theſe are two extreams to 
beavoided, one mult reſent affronts done to him, 
MA isnot toflic out upon every toy or trifle : in- 
ſenſibility of theſe isan effect of ſtupidity , and a 
fign' of a low ſoul, of a poor and fainting ſpirit, 
nd of a heartleſs man condemned _. . | 
dy Ariſtotle ; and truly, as the Eth. lib. 4 
world goes, he who will ſuffer one ©: 5+ 
Wong, woo the back of another, | , 
will be accounted a pulillanimous creature, fitter 
to live in Woods, and Wilderneſles , than in the 
ſociety of mankind 3 and he muſt be reſolved eve- 
ry day to ſuffer new inſults : and 


I would not have this to be miſ-na- 
med and taken for a virtue, which 
deprives man of the qualities of his 
nature, and makes him like a ſtock 
or a ſtone, with calling it conſtan- 
cy or otherwiſe : but in good truth, 
can we attribute the virtue of pati- 
ence to apicture,becauſe it anſwers 
not to injuriovs words ſpoken a= 


gainlf it ? ſhall we fay that Moles 


are ſtout and ſtrong to reſiſt the 
heat of the Sun, or the coldneſs 


To do and ſuf- 
fer no wreng is 
the part of a 
Gentlemanzyer 
I would have 
him to know 
the poine of 
honor confifts 
in 'the practiſe 
of morals,” and 


not, only -in 


ſhewing heare 
and courage. - 


of: the weather , becauſe they neicher -pant- nor 
quake at it 3 no, becauſe being under ground 


"by 


they 
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they axe:no- ways expoſed to theſe things', but 
to:call:cowardliveſs prudence is certainly to give'a 
wrong name t0a thing, 1 bo, 


_ - May be {ome will ſay 'tis a Divine-Precept td 


bear injuries, which I confeſs, when *tis for con- 
ſcience fake, and for the cauſe and glory of God, 
or upon the account of Religion; and this-tog 
muſt be from thoſe who have power and autho- 
rity over me : hut for me when I go upon the 
ſtreer, to ſuffer one to take- my Sword and my 
Cloaths, or when I am a travelling to let Highy 
way-men to take my purſe, -when I am able t6 
defend it, and to ſuffer my ſelf to be beaten when 
I canhelpit, , what am I then a prudent praan, 
or a coward ? this would {ct all carthly things in 
a confuſion, and deſtroy all manner of propriety, 
Tight, and juſtices and if a man will take away 
my eſtate, my life, and reputation, which I cannot 
ſubfiſt without, and which I value -abave all; 
mult I ſit ſkill, be an idle ſpeAator , and ſuffer it? 
no, the laws and cuſtoms of every Nation have 
provided againſt this : certainly no rational you 
ſon will. condemn this reſentment, only will advife 
me to uſe honeſt and lawful means to get ſatisfacti- 
on 3 and herein I agree with them. By a contrar 
way to this , one who ſuffers for impicty or blaſ 
phemy might call himfelf a Martyr q when it is 
known how non ſupplicium ſed cauſa facit marty- 
rium, 'tis the cauſe and not the torment which 
makes one to be a martyr indeed. 
Then after cbis, Parents ought to ſuffer: the 
diſobedience and abuſe of Children , Princes the 
rebellion of Subjects, Othcers of Soldiers. Senece 
who hath-given ſo excellent. Rules how to fub- 
duc anger; and maſicr all izaſcible paſſions , 'yet 
| con» 
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ſefes inrſeveralplacesof his works ;/ that- to for» 
give mick;d men, is-10: wrong thoſe who: are bmeſt 7 
and that be who is ſo indulgent to' private fauk 
dath-propagate vices to poſterity ; wherefore'one had 
much: rcaſfon to complain in the « Og 165; 
days'of:Nerva.,, who fell into* the * Domiticn, 
other .cxtremes of his predeceſſor, 
this: having been too cruel, and the 
other being too indulgent and re- | 
mils, that indeed it was an evil to Dis Caf. lil 
bave an Emperor, under whom *twas Fiſt, 58. 
aotlarful to do any thing , but the 
licenſe of doing every thing one had a mind to, with= 
out cenſure amd puniſhment, was a worſe thing,, If 
Magiſtrates muſt puniſh wrongs , I conceive pri- 
vate men.in ſome degree may be allowed to reſent 
injuries xeceived from their equals and inferiors - 
indeed it is prudence tobe filent where there is no 
remedy,:or when this is like to prove as bad' or 
worſethan the diſeaſe 3 upon ſuch a caſe one will 
do.well to forbcar. 

; But Lbclicve all rational men agree in this, pro» 
vided the reſentment be kept withia bounds 3 for 
the caſe and difficulty is about getting ſatisfaCtion 3 
when we bave good and warrantable means one is 
bound to make uſe of them 3 for it is not fit a 
man ſhould be judge or executioner in his own 
caſe : and as long as there are laws to fee us right- 
ed, it is our duty to appeal to them for that 
which is called Dxels, or challenge into the held, 
is now forbidden by all civilized Nations, though 
formerly it was allowed by Princes who were wit- 
neſ{es and judges of theſe ſingle combats.” Now 
great penaltics being laid upon ſuch wayes, men 
uſe to make encounters of it, and to-put.a cheat 


upon 
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upon the law , they would make it paſs for being 
done in hot blood, and things areſo ſhuffled, that 
it is hardly known who is the aggreſſor 3 every 
one faying he only drew in his own defence: if 
one ſends or "makes a challenge to another , he 
will receive this anſwer, Sir, I dare” not anſwer 
you, becauſe Dzels are forbidden at preſent : but 
Iuſeto walk in ſuch places , and if you fall upon 
me, I wear a Sword to defend my elf. 

* * But as theſe things uſually fall out in point of 
honor, in ſome Countries , they are judged by a 
Marſhal-law, namely in France, where this fight- 
Ing was once fo common, that a man was ac- 
counted !ow-hearted, except he had fought feve- 
ral times 3 and when they had no juſt ground of 
quarrelling . they uſed to fall out about a firaw, 
and. the moſt civil amongſt them went to a Gen- 
tleman when they knew him to be a good Sword- 
man, and complemented him into the field thus. 
I hear you handle well a Sword, pray give me 
leave to meaſure mine with yours , which was 
thanktully accepted: And hence came the uſe of 
Seconds, to ſee there was no foul play. And a 
Gentleman took it very kindly, upon this occaſi- 
on, to be employed by his friend , becauſe herein 
he ſhewed he eſteemed him to be a man of cou- 
* Tage. In Heyxry IV. days thoſe things were much 
encouraged by a word, which he ſpoke , for once 
going to Foxrtain-Bleau , by the way he ſaw one 
who had been killed in a Duel, and our of the 
martial temper he was bred in, he ſaid, This man 
| Ts deadiin the bed of honor, which bing reported 
from hand to hand, made many a one to ſeck to 
die in the ſame manner: but the preſent King 


hath very wiſely forbidden it, with much ſeverity | * 


again(t 
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" agaiuſt,. Dclinquents.:. And. becauſe thete are af- 
ronts which cannot be we por up,  they-afe ot 
ferred to the Coprt of Marſhals of France, 'wha 
| have,provided apainſt all ofdinary calcs, and made 
Martial, Laws , which. Governors of Provitces, 
-andothers in Authority, whom) it may concerng 
'are-to {ce put in execution within their Furiſdi- 
.Qicn, ' Thus, if a man hath wfongfully recel- 
ved a box on the car, the offender is commanded 
tb go home tothe other, ask him pardon ( pou 
his wen according to the quality of the offended) 
ah receive blows with a Cane the other hath'in 
his. hang, if ” hath a _ to Girlhe ith Wy 
genctous men do not tnake uſe of this advantage 
to ſhew he hath deſerved it : So in other Coo 
eaſes; they. have particular fatisfaRion : and theſe 
'ways of fighting art uſed in Northern, more that 
in Wefterly and Southerly parts. fn Iraly, the 
Stiletto. or. Dagger , in Spain, the Scopetada or 
ſhooting of a Gun will do the work; evety whers 
they” ate fenſible of injuries, but ſeveral Nations 
aſe different ways to get ſatisfaQton 3 itt Germany 
and other places with noife ; bat 'in Traly an 
$pazn,with more ſtcrecy and dexterity * therefors 
let.a firanger who is to travel into -thdſe parts 
know theit ways : but whether in caſe there were 
ho ways for a man to right himfelf,not no hws t6' 
procare him ſatisfaQtion , he might not take fome 
courſt, and what, 1 leave it to every one's pru- 
dence and genius: yet let it be the- Governors care 
to ſee he doth , or ſuffer nothing to the prejudice 
of his honor, which he ought to be very tender 
of, © Thus much upon the point is fit tobe Known 
- 2; Gentlgnan who goes a Trayellct beyond 
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To prevent Challenges , one muſt endeavour 
to cure the imagination, which is the diſtempered 
part, with making it to know that there is no 
offence, whatſoever nature it be of ; which for 
its ſatisfaRion can deſerve any man's death , no 
- not the lie, nor the blow. As to the firſt, Scripture 
faith every nan is a lyar 3 fo if there be any of- 
ipture, and not the neighbor is the offey- 
I tell a lye, and another makes me take 
ice of it, it is no crime to do't, no more thap 
w there is a little ink or dirt upon my face: 
[ cell.the truth , anf another gives me the lye, 
the injury. which he intended againſt me, ;do 
wholly fall upon him. Laws bave provided agai 
alt ordinary, ways of injuries , chercfore he who 
i$s offended, is not to xegulate it 3 for he ought at 
x0 be judge and party, I find two reafons to 
hinder challenges, I fighting : fxft, thelife 
yegture is not ours, God hath given it tous, b. 
to him we aretogive anaccount of it: it is alſo 
oux Father, Mother, Brother, Sifters, Fricnds, and 
of the State. The ſecond is , we muſt not hay] gy; 
boldneſs to deſtxoy the image of our Sovercigaſi q,, 
God, which is man, for it reflects upon the ozrf g; 
ginal 3 and withal not to hazard the life, eftat 
and reputation of a friend, for being our ſecone 
Onuchath well obſerved , about Francis the firſt .o- 
Sing of France, who introduced Duels with tha; 

allenge he ſent to Charles V. Emperor, cauſed 
the loſs of ſo much blood, that there remains nong pra 
of his poſterity. He had three Sons, whereof twe 
dicd before him. Hexry the IL his third Son hadJyg 
five, whercof three were married , and reigned call, 
but left no ifſuc, nor the other two 3 and of fiveſſac 
Daughters there appeared no ſuccell®t , ny, ole y 
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Elizabeth married in Spain, and Grand-mother 
ta Anna of Anſtris.. | qc; Ian 

But I muſt paſs to other things, and ſay, that 
as learning of Artsand Sciences, and exercifes.do 
mich contribate to make one a compleat Gentles 
man: he cannot be ſuch without the practiſe of 
virtues: a thing neceſſary for a Traveller to keep 
himſelf free from vices he meets with in his jour» 
ney- Now to attain unto virtue, five things are 
neceflary 3 fir, never to be idle. Secondly, to be 
watchful over himſelf, and ſee whether in every 
thing we ſay, do, or intend , there be any thin 
contrary to honeſtly 3 and whether the ways and 

eans we uſe to attain thereunto , are good and 

ful. The moſt important ſecret of a civil life - 

15 to have the prudence of handſomely and honeſt- 
ly making virtue to agree with the times, and men 
with affairs, Thethird, is to look-upon the aQizs 
ons of others, which if good to be followed, IK 
evil to be avoided and abhoxred. The fourth, eves 
ry night before. one falleth to ſleep, is to call to 
mind every thing one hath ſeen, heard, faid os 
v8 done all that day 3 we give our ſtomach time'to 
'L digeſt what we have caten : the ſame we are 
bound to do for the foul, and not deny her an 
hours time to make the digeſtion ,of her good! 
ations, and to expel her impuritics. The fifth 
every whete, always, and in all things to ſab- 
mit to God's providence 3 all which , if one doth 
practiſe, he may juſtly be called a vertuous man. 

Of virtues there arethree kinds, Theological, 
Moral, and Heroical 3 the Theological, otherwiſe 
called Divine and Chriſtian, I named heretofore 
as Faith, Repentance, and Charityz to which I 

y add only one, which —_—_— of the _ 
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but properly and only a Chriſtian virtue,grounded 
on a Divine precept, to love our enemies, pray for 
thoſe: who perfecute'us, and bleſs them who curſe 
ais.-1 dehie all the Morals of Heathens, to ſhew us 
fiich a rule 3 the Law is to love them that love us, 
"and hate our enemies. Another Chriſtian virtue is, 
that voluntary ſubmiſſion to -puniſhments, and 
that wonderful. patience amidſt violent pains and 
torments for the cauſe of God. I know ſome others 
have undergone great pains, but nof in that degree 
of-conſtancy , or elſe did not ſo chearfully run to 
death z which when they ſaw unavoidable , they 
did bear it the more patiently :- and for certain, of 
all Religions, the Chriſtian more than any is for 
| ſuffering , yet excludes not aQion, 
Machiavel. ſo much as affirmeth a great Statef- 
r: 3691 man 3 for it hath virtues aCtive 
and-paſſive , 'which'to exerciſe all, or in part, a 
Traveller meets with occaſions at one time or 0+ 
ther. | . 
- + I think I have ſaid enough to my purpoſe of 
moral virtues, which can hardly be'acquired with- 
out many precepts, much time, and experience, 
though the principles of it may more eafily be in- 
culcated;and if a Governor can'but make his Gene 
tleman wiſe apd prudent, he gives him thereby 
the Grounds, Principles, and ſeeds of all moral vir- 
tues, without which they are no virtues 3. theſe 
being the life and ſpirit of them all: and though 
theſe two ſeem to be but one, expreſſed in two 
different words, which for the moſt part are joyn- 
ed together, wiſdom and prudence 3 yet they do 
much differ : for the firſt conſiſteth in eleion, 
when of two things it doth chuſe the beſt, and the 
laftin forclights for they are prudent who foreſt r 
: an 
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and prevent dangers. Farther, wiſdom is an intel». 
lecual habit of the ſoul 3 but prudence is an aRu- 
al one: the propriety of that is to know, of this to 
operate. Weknow in three wayes , and do ope>, 


rate in two the three are Underſtanding, Science, 
and Wiſdom the two are Prudence and Art: 


the ſubje& of the contemplation of thoſe are nes, 
ceſſary , certain, and unchangeable things 3 and 
conſequently infallible , for ever they conclude: 
the ſame 3 becauſe he who underſtands not well 
is faid to want underſtanding: he who doth not 
well know a thing, cannot be ſaid to have the Sci- 
ence thereof: but the ſubje& of the operation of 
prudence and art, are not ſo well regulated ; for 
that often mects with paſſions rifing againſt rea- 
ſon, which it makes uſe of, and mult a& accord- 
ing to ſeveral circumſtances, which of neceſſity do 
alter her ways and method. Art indeed doth not 
light upon ſo much difficulty in ies operation, nor 
oppolition to her working , becauſe uſe and cu- 
ſtom have preſcribed what it muſt do: belides 
that, it hath a ſure end, withy means to arrive 
thereunto: Nevertheleſs, as it muſt have an organ 
to work by, it hath much ado to fit it for his pur- 
poſe, and make it ſerve his turn, Wiſdom is a ' 
thing hard to be found. Diogenes with a Lanthorn 
at noon was ſeeking for a wiſeman amidſt the wis 
{eſt Nation that was at that time : this indeed gives 
the weight to, and tries the intelleQual faculties 
of the ſoul, as prudence doth to her operation, 
ordering our aCtions, and bringing them under her 
rules; it gives form to moral Vertues, which are 
not ſingle acts, but habits 3 and therefore difficult 
to beacquired : {o that he who will have young 
Meg attain to't, ought betime to put them upon 
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giving precepts, allowing time and expericnee, till 
they be contraQed. | 

* When once they are formed, they produce ad- 
mirable cffeds 3 for fidelity and ttuch of word 
and promiſe, Repnlns is a known and extraordi- 
nary example, who had leave from the Carthagi- 
nians togo tv Rome, to adviſe the Senate to wake 
an exchange of Prifoners on both fides 3 yet con- 
trary to his particular intereſt, and the expeQati- 
Sn of his enemies, he difſuaded them from it 
which being done, he went back and ſuffered the 

cruel death prepared for him : namely , to be put 

up in a Tun, full of long and ſharp nails, and thus 
rowled to death: this is an heroical virtue. Of 
which in another kind we have an example in 

Fabriciss, who being ſent to Pyrrbus , that King 

in two ways atfempted againft his probity. Firſt, 

knowing him to be poor , he offered him great 
fums of money, which he refuſed , afterwards he 
thought to have frighted him with a ſudden 
bringing of an Elephant upon him 3 but he turn- 
ing towards the King, and ſmiling, ſaid, Sr, ye- 
fterday I was not tempted with your Gold, nor to day 
frighted with your Elephant. Of ſuch Roman and 

Heroical Virtues, Hiſtory doth afford us many 

examples 3 youth amongſt them being framed to 

ie with precepts and examples of Parents, and by 


the- care of a good Education : in which caſe they 


arc ſaid to have ſucked Virtue with the Milk. It 
is related in the life of a worthy 
Dn Plefſlis Outlandiſh Gentleman, that aftet 
Moray. his difpute with Cardinal dz Per 
ror in the preſence of Henry TV 
his Son ſaid, My Father hath been ſacrificed to tl 
Pope, This coming tothe King's car, he was v 
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iy at it 3 whereupon one'to excuſe ir, faid; 
what a child of ſixteen years old hath ſaid, is not 
to be taken notice of: the King replied , One of 
ſixteen of dur Pleſfis breeding, is as much as thirty of 
another. Let this be faid by the by, to ſhew how @ 
good Edncation hath great influences to make a 
young man knowing and virtuous. Virtue is 4+ 
bove all things under God and his Grace. 


Marmore quid melius jaſpir ? quid jaſpide ? virtury 

Did virtmte Dems ? id Deitate nibit ? 
Virtne is indeed a precious jewel, which they that 
can attain to, are very happy: Moral virtues are 
mifſions of rimes more ſcarce than vices 3 buthe- 
foicalones are certainly the fcarceſt of all, very ex- 
fraordinary, proper to few rare men, to'a Heresler, 
Cyrus, Alexander, &c. whoſe way was, Parcere 
fochjefiis & debellure ſnperbos , a rare courage and 
valour,and an extraordinary generoſity, have been 
fome of the virtues of Heroes. Virtue is not of 
onea&, but of many. Now if there be fo few 
heroical aQions in the world , how much fewer 
muſt bethe virtues? It is not cnough to have a 
fine Wit, a good Underſtanding, Reaſon ſtrong; 
well regulated Paſſions , a' good Nature, great 
Parts, and a Soul capacious of great and heroical 
things ; occafions of exerciſing theſe virtuesmuſt 
concur with thoſe diſpoſitions, and capacity. be put 
co many great tryals, or elſe no heroical virtue, no 
advantage but what accidents may happen to af- 
ford unto a man once or twice in his life time: ſo 
that it maſt be concluded , that few in the world 


' are capable of tranſcendent aQions, or elſe want 


oecafions toſet them forth « yet this ſhould be no 
K4 dif- 
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diſcouragement to thoſe who would infuſe a deſire 


of it ivto youth 3 for though it be not eaſic to 
come to't, yet.it is ngt impoſſible, as it hath been 
in ſome, it may be in others 3 therefore nothing is 
fo be negleRted : This like ſeed in the ground ri- 

neth and cometh to maturity. Hear what 2 
Heroe /Eneas faith to his Son, - | 
Diſce puor virtutem, ex me verumque laborem, 
 Fortynam ex ali — 

Tu facito mox cum matura adoleverit etas 

Sis memor Ez Pater Aneas & avunculus 

execitet befor. ; Virgs 


This may be an argument to excite youth to vir- 


fue, to commend to them the virtue of their An- 
ceſtocs, whole foothieps they ought to tread up- 
On 3 becauft thereby they attained unto honor 

and dignities: Certainly , if they have any goo 

inclinations, it will work jn them a defire of imi- 
tation. Thus Alexander the Great attained tothe 
perfeFion of Achilles, whom he took for his pat- 
tern; therefoxe he was ſeldom without Homer's 
Thiads , which he. uſed: to lay under his Pillow : 


and it is bencficial totake one to be his pattern, ay 


he did. Homer amongſt the Grecks, and Virgil 
amongſt the Latins, in matter of Heroical Virtues 
ought to be conſulted 3 for in their Books , ex 
Profeſſo, under ſeveral names they have given us an 
Exact CharaRer of great, wile, valiant, and vir- 
fuous men-z in which kind of wyiting for certain 
they ought to þe cſtcemed true Maſters , and beſt 
Authors : but this ſubje& being not ſo proper for 
this place, becauſe Breeding and Travelling do 
Pat make youth do great things, but fits and dif: 

| bios. Y | | poſes 
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. poſes them for it. This is only. a._leader and a 
guide to action, when they are raiſed to prefer- 
ments, come to riper years, and in a rapepity of 
doing their Country ſervice , then direGtions to 


heroical virtues would prove fit and ſeaſonable 


but that ſhould be the work of another Treatiſe; 

for here I intended only to carry him to travel,and 

then bring him home, and not ſhew him what tq 

9. to get to a ſettlement, when he is come this 
er. / 


Therefore to carry on my deſign, I would ads 


yiſe the Governor after the nine'or ten months ap= 
_—_ to ſettle ina place are over, to remove3 

ut if they have time, Ithink it would not be a- 
miſs to ſhew him the Sea-coalis of Britany, before 
he leaves the River Loire 3 for by reaſon of the 
neighborhood one cannot tell what occaſion he 
may meet with hereafter, thereabouts to ſerve his 
King and Countrey 3 therefore: when he travels 
by thoſe parts, he muſt obſerve the ſituation, and 
the firength or weakneſs of places : the ſame he 
ſhould do of Normandy, of all Sea- Towns there; 
when he js come to Koxen, ſo of all the Sea-Coafty 
of France,and of other Nations he comes among 3, 


becauſe our Nation being ſo potent at Sea, one. 


cannot tell what occaſion hereafter he may have to 
lead Fleets or Ships into thoſe parts,cither as friend 
or foe 3 for any thing relating to Navigation may. 


prove very neceſſary for every 'Engliſhman 3 the - 


Gruation of the Countrey being ſuch, that we can 
have communication with no other Nation , but 
by the means of the Sea. 
I had almoſt forgotten to ſay, that as common- 
/ ok home in Schools young Gentlemen are kept 
[tycn or cight years in learning that eg 
; | QU 
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ſhonald be t within half of chat time at mo}; 
whereby much of their time is loſt : fo abroad they 
will meet with thofe Maſters of Exercifes, who 
for ſome intereſt of lictthe money will be a 'whole 
month in teaching chac which they could learn ina 
week: this the Governor is concerned to prevent. 
' But before he leaverh the place he hath: been ar, 
MI this while, he ought to take leave of his friends 
and acquaintances in't 3 giving them thanks for 
their civility, either in receiving his viſits, or mas 
king theirs to him: then in cafe they can conve- 
niently give him any Letters of commendFion to 
_ heir Friends, in the places he is to go by, he may 
as of them that farther favor: but let him chi 
foes careful to m_ _ rp edenprhrnrss 
give every ore his due, and EA 
he hech contrafted there. An honeft man never 
foves to'go ont like a fauff,, and leave a ſtinking 
Felt behind hin, but rather he will fo depart from 
2 Town, as that he may dare to come thither a- 
gain and be welcome. | 
As hegveth through the Country, let him (be- 
fides what I Gaid before) exaQAly enquire of the 
ehief Families of every Province, as afterwards he 
mft doabont the greateſt of the whole Kingdom, 
im time and place: This gives a great light and 
help to underſtand the conſtitution and intereſts of |. 
# State, {peciafty that of Fraxce, where great men | * 
have mach power and influences ; and as thatisa | | 
ge Conntry, he may obſerve the different tern | | 
perof the Inhabitants of the ſeveral: Provinces 3 | 
in ſome places they are more haſty than in others; | 
as in Gaſcory : and formerly the Forlorn Hope of | .. 
their Armies conſifted of Gaſconr, fit for a quick 
and ſpeedy execution. Fn other Provinecs = are 
ee eter 
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. fitter for Horſethan for foot. Thoſe whoare nears, 
er the Sea-fide arebetter than others for the Seas. 
| | thoſe whoare amidſt Mountains are good to ketyk 
\ | or force difficult paſſages 3 ſo towards the Pyrene« 
- | an Mountains, or other; as in the Sevexes and the 
Alps, they climb up high Hills and Rocks, andate - 
' | fitter to endure hardſhip, not being (6 impaticrit.as 
| | othersare, Now out of the knowledge of this the - 
* | nſec will be in caſe one had to do againſt 'Armies © 
; | compoſed of theſe ſeveral ſorts of men, he could '- | - 
better know how to deal with them, @ wow "4 


or taking other advantages over thoſt' who'? 
# | impatient, drawing into level ground thofe wha 
- | arcuſed to Mountains, keeping in Plains, when 
+ | Aronger in Horfe, or in harder places when ſirong 
s | in Foot : and though every one hath no occaſion 

r | to bea Soldier, or is not firfor it , yet *tis well: fos 

» | every oneto know how to defend his King and 

t | Country, how to repulſe a Foreign Enemy," or - 
- | how to diſturb others at home, when our Princes. 
think fit ſoto do: for though Kingdoms be. not 

- | evergotten or preſerved by the-Sword , yet-with- 

out it they cannot be maintained ; forall Councels 

e | in the world, except they be back'd with Sword 

, | and Authority, and be in a martial poſture, will be 

> | Mlightcd, and not cared for, Silent leges inttr arms. 

Ef |. France is apotent Monarchy, of a large extent, 

a | very full of daring and induftrious people, from 3 
2 


” > ii 


Dwurkirk to Bayoxe , waſhed with the Ocean, arid 
1- | the Southerly parts with the Mediterrmaan, dev» 
3 | fended by the Phrenean Mountains from*Sparn, 
-; | by the = from Italy , and by ſtrong places up- 
of | . on her other Frontiers it hath a door into Spain,by 
kf theways of Ts 000 Bayone ;, into Italy by 
re | Pignerol, into Germany by Briſac, and many ſtrong 
er places 
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\ Places in the Low-Countries :. this 


In bis Book Kingdom, as Boccalini Gaith , is @ | 


Pietrs dell © 1,1 where at any time one can ſow 
Eoogoue. ſeed, nd a8 by OE one can ſail 
NS. with every wind, and this ſo conve- 
niently ſcated to diſturb ſo many other parts of Eu- 
zope, and all commanded by an abſolute Monarch, 
makes itthe more conſiderable in itſelf, and for» 
midable to her enemies; and indeed that Nation, 
EXCcePpt in caſe of civil Wars, or with England, 
hath ever more offended others, than defended her 
ſelf: Theſe general things, and others more par- 
ticular, ought exaGly to be obſerved by Strangers 
when they come into thoſe parts,the more becauſe 
"NR of their preſent flouriſhing conditi= 
'The preſent on, which makes that Crown have 
<-b pLacary ſo conſiderable influences upon 
onin this, * moſt Counſels and affairs of Eu- 
TS rope, which through- her credit, 
intereſt, and friends ſhe doth ba- 

| lance, | 
"But this ſubje& is ſo vaſt , that the meaneſt ca- 
Pacities can obſerve much of it, and have matter 
enough to exerciſe themſelyes about ; therefore I 
account it ſuperfluous to enlarge upon ſo ample 2 
ſubjet; They who have mind to know - more of 


the particularitics of the Grand Tour, may hereaf- 
ter read ſome obſervations of mine on the Voyage 


of France, which may bea guide to a Trayeller 
into that Country; and ſuppoſe one leaves his 
Winter Quarters, or the place he hath heen at all 
this time, about the middle or latter end of March, 
according as the ſeaſon or company prove 3 ip 
May he may be at Lyons, the great Rendezvous of 
all thoſe wao intend for Italy, and yet have time 

oy” | __ » enough 
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- enough toſtay and ſee every curioſity by the way, 
1 and to get information of things neceſſary to be 
, known: after (6me few days reſt at Lyon, if he 
hath a mind, he may go for Switzerland,by Geneva, 
'and beſtow a matter of fix weeks time in that 
Journey, which he may begin in Je, and come 
'back in Zzly'; for the Climate of thoſe parts not 
being over-hot , a man may conveniently travel. 
'there in the middle of Summer: ther; he muſt ſee- 
tle at Lyoz,, till itbe time to go for Italy, which is 
uſually in September 3 for one muſt not be too late . 
to'paſs the Alps, for fear of an carly Winter. 
'Whilfſt he is at Lyor, let him learn the Italian 
"Tongue, and get the beſt information he can of 
Ttaly. © | . 
| There alſo he muſt ſee the company of diſcreet 
and virtuous Women, the better to underſtand af- 
fairs of thoſe parts 3 and inſcaſe he could not ſwim 
before, if he can conveniently and without danger 
learn it, twill be very well ; for 
whether a man Travels in France, Solon ordered 
Ttaly, Germany, or Holland, one goes this by a Law. 
by Water ſometitnes, and in caſe of 
a'miſchance he can'{wim for his life, the Seine, 
Loire,Garonne, S aone, and Rhone in France, Po, Ti- 
cino, Adtge, Tyber, in Ttaly; the Rhine, Danube, 
Main, Nekar, Elbe, &c. in Germany ; the Rhine, 


Þ  Yahal, Maes, and Iſſel; in the United Netherlands, 


the Scheld, Lys, Sambre, Moſel, &c. In Flanders 
or thereabouts, a Traveller hath often occaſion ei- 
ther to go long Journeys upon, or clſe to croſs 
them. Now when a man is upon theſe Rivers, 
and can (ſwim well, he is neither ſo fearful nor ſo 
-much in danger as others 'are, whereby he hath 
more pleaſure in thoſe joutneys ; ſome when they 

travel - 
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Countries; which are leſs cumberſome and eaſier 
to he carr, to ſhew and keep them when they 
arc come home: but herein they ought to be ruled 
by their-purſes; in ſome places are good Arms, in 
othe works ct ſeveral ſorts in others per- 
Fumes, efſences : ſo that when a Traveller comes 
into a place,he will do well to enquire what things 
are cſtcemed in't, and ſent to Foreign parts: 
others Jearn what fine things are taught in. ſuch 
Places : as fox inſtance, in Genevs are thoſe who 
tcach to: carve all manner of Fowl , nimbly . and 
neatly, ' which at Table one hath daily occalion to 
-make tryal of ; in other places ſome teach quick 
tricks of the hand, with Cards, and the like 3 
whereby often one doth divert a company. Some- 
times alſo in his travels one meets with men who 
have ſome curious ſecrets, whereof ſome arc plea- 
fant, others profitable, and others bath. Upon 
ſuch occaſions I would not have one to grudge 
little monies or time to learn it, whether they are 
ſecrets of Nature, or of Art. And though I know 
the genius of men to be different in this, for eve» 
xy thing doth not plcaſe every one yet I believe 
in the great varicty there is of ſuch things in the 
world , every one will find one thing .or other 
wherewith to. pleaſe himſelf: and let that be noted 
here, which I have hinted before, that to make one 
Cacceed in things he undertakes to. learn , four 
things are neceſſary 3 the firſt is, a diſpoſition in 


him,,.conſiſting ina good underſianding , a quick - 


apprehenlion, and a happy memory, The ſecond 
taclination, for except one hath- a mind to't, he 
can. hardly ſucceed in't. The third application, 
labor improbus omnig vincit, and aſſiduity oyercomes 

. great 


traye,- buy ſome of the Rarities of Towns and 
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, great aud mapy difficultics. Fourthly, there oughe 
—— + method in the teacher. - 
Our Travellers being ready to go far 1tely, their 
"care muſt be to know which is the beſt, ſaſeft, and 
moſt convenient way, and wherein more things 
are tobe ſeen ; there is more than one way from 
Lyon, whereof ſome meet again not far off ;, but 
however they differ, beyond the 4lps, Taris is the 
uſual place Or a xendezyous on the other fide of 
Jtaly ; there people do not account themſelves to 
be Italians, by reaſon of their neigbborhood with 
France ;, nos Freuch-men becauſe within the limits 
of Italy; of which their Sovercign is one of the 
Princes : they think themſelyes to be Cmewhat 
between both. Hence it is that in that City they 
ask whether you go into Italy or into France; 
'there they have much of the French Languageand 
Faſhions : but this being paſſed, travellers muſt re 
folve upon new faſbions -and cuſtoms" for the 
manner of, life is clear different from that of 
France, anda Traveller is to begin bere- as much 
as when fiſt of all be came out of his Country. 
No ſuch thing here as ſociety inthe way of Fraxce, 
mo ſuch freedom andliberty as is there, no keeping 
company with virtyous Women 3 men themſclves 
are:not communicative, but xctired and ſhy of 
what company they come. into ; which before they 
do, they confder whether or not they can be bet- 
ter for't 5 if ſo they frequent it, otherwiſe they 
forbear, becauſe they are very mych intereſſed in 
every thing they do: there men of buſineſs ſpeak 
Kldom oively to a thing, but they will have 
one to gueſs what they mean, being careful togive 
po. grounds to men , hexcafter to tell them, you 
Gaid {o and fo, they {peak by fig and geſtures, as 


much 
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- "rich as others do with the torigrits. 
Zee my ſent The Tralien temper is generally was 


"Sram my.” ry, ſuſpicious," pruderit, 'ctmningy 


342 "I revengeful; and covetots's bue int 


= thary good things are-to' be learned from: 


wherein a great wiſdom and dexterity: 

= oY aft be ufed : atnongſt them one 'ought well £0: 
look to his tongue, fo as to ſpeak no offenfive 
words, which is quality neceffar ty, not only in- 
'Traly, but every where, elſe; ſpecially when great- 
*mnen are the ſabje&t of our diſcourſe : of the'dan- 
whereof ate many notable examples in Froucty 
thus: 
* - In 7 converſation between three great men, of 
which Cardinal Kicheliex, then chief Minifters was: 
«the fubje&t', dfter a fong cenfure of -his aQions,: 
and miniſtry, one concluded he ought tohe-b& 
headed, but the other ſaid, his dignity of Cards: 
mal thould' ſecure his life; but woald have him' ba- 
niſhed out of France; butt the third faid ; hereity 
-we could riot find out ſecurity ; fot he would raife; 
'us' troubles from thence: therefore the beſt, way; 
-would be to commit him to /z Buftille (the, Tower, 
of Paris.) This Conference having beet! reported; 
to him by Monmorenty, whorh afterwatds he causy 
ſa to be beheaded, he remembered it, and; upon; 
occaſſon retorted the Seritence upomn 


-Al\bree Mar- every one of them 3 for Marſhal; 
ke 4G rance Marillac's head was cut off, Toirasif| 


was made to run out of. France, and, 


BAſoaiplerr was fent tothe Baſtille, and kept there} 


all' the Cardinals life time. Indeed *tis very unfit; 
for private men to ſpeak ill of thofe who are-it, 
publick places, who ſeldom fail to hear of it, and} 


at one time or other will find occaſtons of being. 
avens 
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avenged; alſo *tis certain that very often a pri- 
vate injury done to a publick perſon will ſooner be 
reſented than if it had been done to him asa pub- 
lick one, or againſt the State 3 ever perſonal inju- 
ries being more ſenſible than thoſe which are a- 
gainſt the publick 3 as 'tis natural to reward par- 
ticular more than publick ſervices , ſo to puniſh 
particular faults againſt Superiors , more than 
publick ones 3 men being not ſo ſenſible of gene- 
ral as of particular things: a private man can be 
troubled at a publick loſs, but not ſo much as of ' 
his own : the puniſhment inflicted upon one for 
contempt of Authority, is but politick, when ven» 
geance for contempt of the perſon is natural, and 
conſequently more ſenſible: but this is the truth, 
theres ſucha connexion of the perſon with the 
office, that one is never offended , but it doth re- 
flet upon the other. - 

Thepaſſage I related jaſt now, about that great 
Stateſman who in that Kingdom was fo potent, 
as to deſtroy his enemies, very conſiderable men, 
puts me in mind to obſerve how ſometimes it is 
dangerous to make a Miniſter -or a Favorite too 
great, for two accounts 3 one is, that his Fortune 
being raiſed above that of all the reft, is envied 
and hated by the reſt, or moſt great men in the 
Kingdom , who ever take this as a pretence for 
all diſturbances they go about to raiſe in the State z 
the other is in reference to the Prince himſelf 3 for 
when the Miniſter doth diſtribute all graces and 
favors, he makes friends and creatures tohimſelt , 
and by theſe and other means he may fo ſettle his 
Authority, that it would prove hard for his Ma- 
ſter to throw him down in caſe he had a mind to't. 


and having; taſted ſo much of the ſweetneſs there 
L 1s 


-I46 0 Sgt wariy cer \5 
'3s1 comma odi wherein. be JAbFL. ;{o\, Ta 
ſbaxe, 1 7 inbicion might ,xaile his.tho Oo 

take'It wholly, to himſelf for having already: the 
Power, it would not be difficult to get the namenf 
"It, and to. blow off that ſhadow. of Authoricy, 
which his Maſter doth retain : the example of-the 
Maires. du Palais hath clearly ſhewed this-in 

France, | no 
The fortune alſo of ſuch extragrdinary- Favq- 
rites is not ſure, not only from the fide of all choſe 
who ſirike at it, but alſo from the. Pringes part, 
who ſometimes conceiveth jealouſies 3 ever: f0- 
mented by the other's enemies, Foab was: a wiſe 
man. in this caſe to prevent the jealouſie which 
David might have had in caſe he had- taken: the 
City. of Kabbab; for he ſent word to hin.to 
come up-and take the Cigy, which 


TSSES=S CD» 20=antesw * 


2 Sam, 12,27, could hold out no longer, Le/t,faid | (y- 
28. | he, 1 take the City, and it be colled}| \qhi 
after my name— He knew: how ap 
after Saxl had heard once the: pee-i| tle 


2 Sam, 18.7,8- ple ſay,Saul bath kylled bis thanſand, 

and David bis ten thouſands, he 
could never abide him. Lyſander, Alcibiades, &t- 
Scipio Africanus, after conſiderable ſervices due 
to theirCountrey were exiled by their Republicks. 
Sf ivion after very important ſervices, received 
from Belliſarius, turned him off, took  away-his 
whole Eſtate, and upon a meer, though groundleb|: 
jealoufie of State, cauſed his eyes to be put out. 
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Hers Jo Gonſalvez,uſtly called the great Captain, wh 
hea the Wars of Grenada, beat the Exeneb]iged 
out of Naples, and who remained tyue to ,-nndſiguſ 
ſtood. by his Maſter Ferdinand of Arragou,, wh "wh 


the reli of. the great men fell to, his Son. in !lav]'ys'c 


Philip 


» 
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Philipaf Anſtrig's, yer after all, theſe ſervices were 
forgotten, and he turoed out 'of all employtgent 
parewarded, without thelcaſt reaſon of prerence. 
'Fhe conſideration of this made Machiivet advife 
thoſe who, through their virtues,: wete raiſed tb 
great fortune, . either to leave it betimie, and of their 
wp14 aocard,or elſe to maintain it by force : His ground 
and reaſon is, becauſe uſually men miſcarry foi 
following a middle way not willing to be either 
yery good or very bad. TN 

..- Now the reaſon of ſuch uſage is wheti men ate 
raiſed to ſuch 2 height of greatneſs , as doth ini 
he leaſt! over-ſhadow the ſovercign ' aathotity, 
though theſe great men do not abuſe it ;, yet this, 
PPrinees are jealous of, and cither are forced with 
4his jealouſic of State, not to be juſtto them ,' in 
[hat rewarding them , for fear of putting them in 
'g-poſtute or capacity of doing harm 3 or elſe, if 
\shey ſee them unrewarded, their preſence ſeems tg 
apbraid them of unthankfulneſs and injuſtice, in 
Jenying Virtue that reward which is due to it: 
far every time a Prince looks upnn ſuch a one, his 
#ervices doclaim what they have deſerved 4 for as 
Aiberality and generoſity, rewards and pains, are 
affects of the juſtice of Princes, thoſe who have 


Fyounds to hows for the one , as thoſe who have 
one amiſs to be afraid of the others ; yet we muſt 
lways ſtand ta this truth , that when a SubjeR 


61 hath ventured his life, and done all he is able for 


" PERL! 


this» Printes fervice, he hath done nothing , but 


m1 what was his duty todo: only this is a bad pre» 


'gedert, and diſcourages others to do the like, jn 
ive they were able : as it fell our to. F 
who having undone Belliſaris, as I ſaid juſt now, 


fon as Narſer; another General of did 
ol has | Narſecr; = bu, 
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find hehad a mind to begin with him, he left him 


off; and joytied with the Goths 3 whereby his ats | 


-  £-- fairs in T:aly were undone very-tll 
Felix quem fa» © done'of him: for though his'M#* 
cla af ſterhad not well done by hiny, hs 
_ 11. ought not to have rebelled : 'bur'ris 
wart uſual to hear men ſay, 'tis good"'to 
become wife at the cofts of other men. | 

Here I muft obſerve how 'twas not only the fear 
in Narſes of being ſerved as Belliſarius had been, 
that did work in him the refolution of aRing a- 
eainſt his Maſter : It was alfo an effe& of the cons 
tempt of the Empreſs, becaufe ſhe heard what he 
had begun to a, the ſent to him that a courſe 
would be taken to bring him to ſpin amongſt wo# 
men (for he was an Eunuch, uſed to be a keeper 
of Women) to which he returned this anſwer, 
that be would ſpin ſuch a thread as ber kusband an 
ſhe could never nntwiſt, This ſhews how thoſe 
who are in power to do hurt , may not withs 
out danger be ufed with contempt 3 for ſlight and 
- contemptare ever more ſenſible than injuries :'Fot 

this cauſe Caligula was killed by Caſſins Chereas, 
and ©initiaxus made a Conſpiracy againſt Nero, 
|  HerelI do not intend to ſpeak of thoſe who'ts 
buſe Princes favors; for ſo doing they "deſerve 
' their misfortunes : becauſe, being Bow a low 'con+ 
dition raiſed to a greatheight of favor , they are 
like thoſe men , who being uſed to keep in low 
places, if they be lifted upon the top of a Steeple, 
as they look down to the place whence they came 
up, their head turns, they grow giddy, and'dd 
not know what they do: juſt as if they had been 
lifted ap ſo high only to make their fall the more 
precipitate, dangerous, and more. conſpictous. 
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Many ho. upon a. ſudden. arc raiſed. from.a low, 
t0a-great fortune, are.like.one-who.from a Duns. 
geon.or any dark and blind place., being brought 
tazgreat lighe ,- have their eyes dazled .with: ity 
and all objects above them appear of a-different 
colour-from what-they are 5 therefore 'tis the'prus 
denge of a Prince to chuſe thoſe who are fit for 
ſuch places: though SubjeRts muſt acquieſce. to, 
ſuch a: choice, when 'tis once 'made.z. for the 
Prince being the fountain of honor, may impart it 
to whom he pleaſes, yet therein he is chiefly to 
aim. at the publick good. o 
2 But I muſt engage no farther up- 
on this Ls which ks not jul of The ath part, 
my; pretent purpoſe, but occaſion- | 
hc in, to return to the pai or > 
[ravellers, whom I left in Ttaly 

ing only hinted to them fome= 

thing of that journey : but if they defire to know 
more about it, and how tobenefit themſelyes, let 
them. peruſe my Relation of that Country. That 
which I made of the Repwblick of Venice, can ſhew 
them.a method how to make obſervations about 
Frincipalitics and Dominions 3 only lecthem know 
that moſt miſchiefs which in Italy befal Strapgers, 
axe upon the account of Women 3 as. in Fraxce, 
about.certain points of honor, and in. Germany. a» 
bout drinking; therefore in Fraxce let him haye a 
ſpecial care to avoid Quarrels, Women in Italy, 
Wine in Germany, and Gaming every where. -. 

+: To arder well the journey of Taly, when one 
4s.come tchither , he muſt be reſolved -upon two 
things 3 oe is, how long he intends to ſtay there : | 
the ſecond. is, which way he intends to.come out 
of-it3 for as he hath cime in the whole allowed 
Hh _— him, 


fo Of vie Fdrvorrivn 
Him, he tray zctordivply difiribure it into pirts ;/ 
for ke who is © ys ears in Paly; wilh'be 
l8nger i Fernie places , rhawif he were to bethers 
bit 6n6:" ardthis as to thefirft. As to the oond, 
pound hare foſſce Traly z and as they wentinrot 
Gat of Pr avce, [bthey come bick/again mito France; 
Sthersgooutpk it thro Germinly,- According, n_ 
© the fappoſitibn T made before, that » TravtRer 
will be ten-months in 1rzly. 4nd that he intends th 
&mne back jyto Fr uxte, he may thus order His jours 
fity, according t6 the {exon he comes into: thit 
Country : ſome come in Spritig,; and paſs there'the 
Summer 3 others atriye in' Auth and Ray there 
a Wititer, and pattof the Epring ; end this)aft Is 
\ The beſt ſeafon © becauſe they who tone from'N 
/ thernand cold Cirmates, will find the Teonvenis 
ences of hot wtither ih Summer: for not 'being 
ſed to'fo hot y-Climate,this'and Fruits thay hvp+ 
—_ abſt Pevers, Bloody-Aluxes, and other 
mpers 1 mean chiefly to thoſe who ate-of''a 
wezk ahd'tendercomplexion: For as'ro fort” b+ 
Yhets it i5-H10t altogether ſo, 1 can fay for ty Patt, 
I rieyer found any itch Tmconvehience Ih what 
COlftate 'of Country ſoever Thaye beech with the 
wſe of ſobriety and ternperance , which T 'thahk 
God for. Now when a'than comes into'r'in"Au- 
Tutn, thisand Winter being ſeaf6ns rnore' rnode- 
Tate than 'Sammer, ofre oſes Hitmſelf by deptees'to 
{he Climate and Country z ih'thoſe parts htat'# 
_ duſt being very troubleſotrie in that time 'of Year, 


thoogh in fome-morethan in 'bthers 3 not'6nly be-] ; 


canſe fotheFare hotter than 6thers, but alſoby rea- 
ſon of rhe remedies they enjoy in ſorne plates, 
which others do want: for in the Dukedviny'6f 
Milan, and other parts of Lombardy, here, 
vc! 
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vera}. channels of water, wherewich, when they 
pleaſe. they. can water the. Higheway, which cools 
it, 4nd! allays-che duſt-;; bur they who travel in 
Surhmer, o'r inthe night time, and: reſt a, great 
partiof + the day'3 which alſo'is obſerved by thofe 
who are in Town : for Italians ſay in a Proverb, 
ſpecially ar Rowe, that none bue French-men, mail 
men,- or dogs uſe to walk or go about ſireets in 
Sutnmer, about the middle of the day.- - --* 
But before I ſhew our Traveller which way to 
Heer his courſe, I muſt give him- one-advice or 
wo+ the firſt is, to take Bills of Health from 
whatſoever Town he goes away 3 for being very 
Aordely afraid of the Plague, they are very firi&in 
often: keeping Guards to queſtion whence one 
gdoth-come. [Herein they are ſevere, -indifferently 
#6-all; and let in no body till after--a tedious gue- 
wrantexa, The ſecond advice is, to-make provi- 
Gon of a good Bridle, Saddle, and things belong- 
-Ing t6't 3 for in many. places one is ſadly put to't 
Fortheſe chree: things. - Thirdly, he-muſt cake 
[heed what Books he carries 3 for if they be Latin 
;-or-Italian, forbidden, not only they will be- loft, 
:Abuc alſo they rity bring aman to a/great trouble a- 
out jt. Fourthly, lec him take heed: what Arms 
he-carrieth 3 for Daggers, Stileti, Pocket-Piſtols, 
.-and-long Knives with points, in moſtplaccs:arc 
+ Aorbidden vader pain of death. Fifthly, he muſt 
»Seware- of the \ = nrk and therefore, oughe 
;carclully to avoid (peaking againſt the'Popt or tis 
. "Religion. Sixthly ,, 1 mult add one thing more 
about 'Dict, to be ſober; for their meat and drink 
--8&e hot and nouriſhing, and apt+to give ſurfeits 3 
- o+to/avoid drinking much. of their cold and 
'frozen; waters.,. which are too commonly "uſed 
L 4 there 
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there againſt the heat 'of aliments and weather 4 
but which often prove worſt than the Diſeaſe; ſe+ 
veral dyimgfor drinking too:much of them, Eaſt- 
ly, becavfe tew of onr Engliſhmen are ufed:to Of, 
they would do well to accuſtom themſelyes to'ts 
for moſt of their Sauces are made with: it: But» 
ter: there being very dear and ſcarce in'moſ 


places. 


muſtchuſe aplacein which to ſpend moſt of ' their 
time 3 whereof the moſt uſual are firft Rowe, 
then Venice; others fiay at Siena or Florence: 


For certain Rome is the beſt and fitteſt place of Iraly 


for Travellers to be at, by reaſon of the great: li- 
berty ſirangers enjoy in*t, of the number of.'Arts 
and Exerciſes to be uſed there,and of the vari 
of ancient and modern Curioſities to be ſeen, and 
of the pomp and ſtatelineſs of that Court, and 
of the many Cardinals, Princes, Embaſſadors; and 
| '+ Other publick Miniſters. Vexzce is 
See my \pre-'- remarkable for the rarity of the fi» 


ſcar 'State of quation, the wiſdom of the Senate, 


dP the antiquity and fame of the Re- 


lick 3 a montW or fix weeks, | . Ki 


time is enough for a ftranger who hath no buſmeſfs 
there to be in*t, according to their ſaying, 0: Ve 
#etia chi non te vede , troppo te prezza, chitroppe'te 
vede ti ſprezze. The beſt time to come to it, js cis 
ther+in Carnaval time , or Aſcenfion-day. Some 
ſtrang#rs at Sena, ſpecially Germans, by reaſon-of 
the rriviledges that Nation hath within all the 
Grand-Dukes Dominions , becauſe the Language 
is *ppod rhere, and by reaſon of the late-Prince 
Matthis,” keeping his Court there: but moſt of 
all ftravgers flock to Rome, which he who is to 

come 


As our Travellers did in Fraxce, ſoin Ttaly they 
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comeback into Fraxce,;and to-ſitay ten or; twelve 
months ny oc doin this Gs oo TTY 
+#} >Twrax he:-may go the. 1 way to 
Afts; and other parts'of Mowferrat, -to Alexandria 
#flia Pagling Now; Gam, - Ottagio i, | t0- Genos:; 
thenceitake'a Felxces: to Lerici, - i bo 1} 
where:take Horſes through Sarzs- Akind of Boat, 
na, Maſſs, and ſo either to Via Reg- Sap bly 
ge, by the Sea-ſide, or on the left hand to Lucas, 
which I thinkis. the beſt, to.P:iſa, Legorn, back tg. 
Fija, ſo to Florence; this is the uſual way ; but 
from: Genoa he may take another way through 
Jortoua,Voghera, Pavia to Milan , thence to Cre» 
none, Piacenza, Parma, Regio, Modena, foto Flo» 
rence, \orelſe:to Bologna, Piſtoia, Luca, Piſa, Le» 

r#; and thence to Florence 3 for a man.may ſee 

ways, thence through Siena,Viterbo,, and Ca» 
prarola to Rome : Herein I name.,not every. petty 
place;;but only thoſe which -are- of ſome-note. 
Todoall this, andto ſee Tarin, with the Duke's 
Pleaſur&-houſes about jt, he may beſtow {1x weeks 
ortwo months ſo that after this rate; againſt the 
beginning; or middle of November he will cometo 
.Kome,; which is the fit time for it 3- not being ve- 
x} :fafe: to come to't till Ofober be over.z becauſe 
the air of Campagna Romana., through paxt.of 
which he muſt go, is uſually corrupted, and. ſome- 
what infe&ed in Summer, through the-violence of 
heat3 buctiin Ofober the wind beginning to blow, 
and rains to fall do purific it , which-it muſt have 
tiche to do. | i ; 

.» After ſome few days refreſhment at Rawe, ſome 
ule togo to Naples, which is a fortnights. journey 
to:g0.and come, and ſee all curioſities thereabouts;. 
whence ſore uſe to go into Szcily ina Felucca to. 
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fer define, Palermo; Eee and: there wait for:fame 
opportunity to go and (ce Maitba 3- which Ilan 
&sa'wholke Fortitication';: and (0: having [cry th ite 
zoe back againche fame way, which is-uftiallya 
month or fave weeks journey from-Napler, fo back 
to Rowe where if ne goes no farther than' Nav 
ples, he can eome back about the begining or mids 
dle of Decembr?, and there ſtay till after Eaſter to 
ſee all Ceremonies uſed in the week by them cab 
ted Holy, which will be whole four Months i f© 
he will alfo ſee thoſe of Chriſtmaſs 3. but if hego- 
eth to Ma{thz,he tan hardly come before Fawuary:; 
bat-in' caſe it- were not convenient for him to go 
thus journey to Naples, immediately after his being 
come-to- Rome, it may be put off till Lent | xt 
which tiene ſeveral undertake it: . and indeed it 4s 
then fitter time for thoſe who: have a' mind/to' go 
to Maltha. Lge? | {* 2 INS $1 $4.4 nut 
--'Whilt che Traveller is at Rome, let him Jearn 
the- Vittues, and avoid the Vices of the, place; 
there he-may well ſatishe himſelf, if he hath-/a 
wind -ro feart Picture-drawing, the Rules of Ar»> 
EhireQture, and Sculpture z of which I would have 
him'ro know ſo much as to be able to jadge of, 
what is well-or itl done in thoſe Arts: there alſo 
he tay learn Malick,wherher vocal; which thoagh 
wt 'firti ſeems not {o pleaſanc tothe. ears of thoſe 
who arewot uſed to their way of ic, yet certainly 
irs very learned 3 or with inftruments of Muſick, 
of which there is a great varietys bur the Girarvis 
the moſt uſed amongſt them : but elſewhere I have 
fpoken at large of this, therefore I muſt-no.lopger 
iofift upon it; tbegde ts 7 ' Ay54wold * 
- From Rom? by the way of Loreto Aacaya, 
Fano, Sentgazilia, Peſaro, Rimini , and other - 
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of Romagna; ore wult po to Bologna, orRaveriix 
thetice to Ferrara, Tots Vebice y Whine | 
Pidbs,; Viceirca, Verbna, the Marzocn, ahd forte os 
chty Ofriewof the Repodlick'in Lombardy, through 
Mitts, one tray retarm to Trim, and fato Frence; 
6r te upon hisleaving Venice,” he trizy —_— 
greſs ro Mz»10z, and ſome of the places of the Rev 
pudlick, as Oren, Breſcia, Biypumo * Thits before 
he hath'ſcen all this, the tive intended to employ 


in 1tuly, will be niph expired, REY 
nae'exclaſively , makes juſtten $3 and it 
> were toftay longer in'that Cotntry', I would - 
#dviſe Hitn to ſpend it at Rowe, where ifhe'could 
be a white year, it would be the better. When 
I aid ren or twelvemonths, thoſe two wonths T 
add'in confideration of the Voyage of 'Maltha, of 
which the'time cannot be certaty juſt to a ' week, 
becauſe the Seas' are to becroffed. \ = 
+++ But it cafe a Geirtleman's journey itito Ffafy wag 
Go ordered, asto/come intoitin Spring, he muſk 
=> a in Rome', where he ought th be 
ore Fare, for then 'tis accounted: very - 
ous to come into't , thonghat any timevne 
rome ot, but notHie in any place within Camper 
"Romans , that 'is, about forty miles from Rome: 
There-in Sammer time they 'change night into 
Way ; Frifrom nine of the Clock, 'tillfix at niphe, 
"they read within doors, and do fomething, orelſe 
Aeep tn:the afternoon : after that time Pen 
#6 to tit abroad, to take the'cool air 3 for as God 
th provided in every Countrey a remedy agaltft 
Inconvetriences felt in*t , at that tintie commonly 
'blowetha cool and refreſhing wind , which'cool- 
'nefsis hriped with their watering of Tome ſtreets, 
"apdplaces , wheye compatiy meets in —_— 
tnen 


_ 
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thea they fit up, and go to. and fron great partiof 
the, night, till two or three inthe morning ;-and 
when they are a. bed at night,: they dare not- leave 
opentheix windows, : for-fcar of catching forne di 
temper : for my part, who have been there. Win+ 
tex and Summer, with the uſe of theſe things/I 
found noalteration in me, Þyando ſpirava il zefiry, 
Þ quauds tirava la tramontaxna.But I left the Travels 
erin Venice, diſpoſing bimſelf for his journey in+ 
toGermany, which he muſt bas tither.upon. the 
Hter end of Fune, or at the fartheſt the begin» 
ning of. Fly, which is the fitteſt time to. Travel 
in Germany, ſpecially for one who cometh out of 
Haly: upon which account he will feel no; great 


mnconvenicncy from the heat 3 there being a great 


d between thoſe two Climates , ſpecially 
when he goeth Northward more and more.'; But 
I muſt ſay few things concerning that journey. --; 
- . Þcfore one leaves 1taly, I wiſh him to get what 
introduRion he is able into the German Tongues 
as. 3lo-ſome information of that Countryy; which 
indecd js a-very ample ſubje& ; to know the Fury 
amental Conſtitutions of the German Empire, is 
aft and a proper work for Stateſmen ; but ſome- 
thing of it, muſt be known by Travellers:z -for 
one who goeth into a Countrey where he hath no 
poregutar bulincfſes, ought to put this queſiionito 
iemſelf, what is it Lam going to do or ſee? there- 
fore it is neceſſary for one to know thus much.of 
it. When the Roman Empire of the world' was 
divided into Eaſt and Weſt, the former into the 
Family of the Palcologues continued fixt. in Conr 
ftaxtinople, but the later in the hands of Chayler 
the. wo tarned to be ambulatory, ſometimes .in 
France, Italy, at laſt was ſetled in Germaxy: not 


with 
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withthat plory-it'was in' before, by reaforiofUj- 
vikons:berween Eniperors/and: Popes; ſothitt this 


was: very "well repreſented by the '- + INI OI0G 
Prophet Daniel with 'the legs of Dw/2.';30 (+ 
Nebachadwezzar's Statue; and with + #2 


the. feet partly of iron in the Turkiſh; partly '6f 
chy in the German Empires z yet at preſent all 
Chriſtian Princes give place to the Emperor and 
certainly Germany is in power and dignity, the 
molt conſiderable State of any in Chriſtendom, 
by reaſon of the extent of its Dominions, of the 
number of its Princes, which makes the Emperor 
to becalled Rex Regum, King of Kings 3 and in 
the martial temper of the people: but theſe ad- 
vantages, that potent body doth not enjoy by rea> 
fon of ſo many contrary and different intereſts of 
the Princes and States that compoſe it , upon the 
account of Religion, States, and Familics intere® 
which have made a lamentable diviſion in that 
Countrey 3 which chrough their fears, animoſit 
end jealouties, is gone ſo far, that they have called 
in: ſtrangers and foreign Powers to balance and 
bridle the Authority of one another 3 and the Aa» 
thority of the Emperor hath been ſo.curbed , that 
now it hath but a ſhadow of Authority divided 
between him and the States, repreſented in a Diet\, 
which'is ficly ſignified by the Imperial Arms 'of 
an Eagle with two heads, -of an equal height and 
bigneſs. This Dignity of 4 
tate hath been as good as en- Ar preſent all Germany 


" : _ is uniced with the Em» 
tailed upon the Houle of Az peror upon the agcouge 


firis,'upon' the occaſion of (F the prefene War 
ſore of her hereditary which doing inded, 
Couritries, and the King- likely ehings will be as- 
dom of "Hungary , and part Þ*fores - 
Jo | - 


#58 


the Turk, to thoſe parts of Chriſtendom. ' :. 


Bodicg or Colledges 3: the EleQtoral, that of Pxin- 
ces, and the thizd of the Imperial Citiesz' the 
Emperor ſends one there to repreſent him, and 
" takecareof his concerns, who is the Preſident or 
Speaker of the Afﬀſembly. Under , and next the 
Empeyor are ſeven Electors, of which the three 
Eccleſiaſtical, Ment, Golen, and Trier have that 
Dignity, ooly as perſonal, and. by EleGion 5: but 
the four Secular axc by right of Heritage and Suc+- 
ceifion 3 theſe are the King of Bobowis, Prince Pa- 
tatin, Saxony, and the Erandenborrg , but of 
late that Dignity which of right belonged to the 
Palſgroue hath been divided and imparted te the 
Duke of Boveris , with this conditian , that in 
caſe any of the two Families, or rather Branches 
of the Family be extin& for want of beir mates, 
the whole Dignity , with the Upper Palatinate 
(hall be devalyed to the other; But this hath been 
a ſad renting, cauſed by a lamentable Wax, which 
already in the lat Election of the Emperor , hath 
heen_ the occalion of much trouble, about the 
þlace of Vicary of the Empire , and like to prave 
the diviſion and deſiruction of the Empire, in cal@ 


the EleQoral Calledga ſhould happen to be 'dipi- 


ded equally in matter of BleCtion 4 for there being 

now eight, the caſting yoice is taken off ; belides 

the wrong done to the. illuſtrious Family of the 

Count Palatin, | 

_ - Aﬀer theſe Families came others, which thaugh 
they. bavce- no vote in the Electoral Colledge , yet 

they enjoy it in. the Imperial Diets 3 and theſe-are 


of ſeveral ſorts, as Dakes of Brunſwick and Luv 


nenburg 


bl 


ofakae of Bohemia which noon Delwerkugaink 
' The Diets I mentioned axe-compaled of - three 
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:norhung; Wirtemberg , 8c. Markgraves or Mar- 
queſſes;)as Bader, &e.- Landgraves, as Heſſerr, foe. 
-and (everal' other Princes ot#the Empire. : There 
arcalſo feveral Imperial Haxs and Free Towns 5 
-but of late this laſt fort hath been diminiſhed 3 ar 
'the Biſhop of Mzz»/ter hath ſubdued that Ciey, 
the EleQor of Mentz that of Erford, Brandenb 
that of Magdebourg, and the EleRor of Colew 
more than once threatned the, City of chat name 
with the like uſage: What ornaments muſt © 
many Princes and their Courts be to a Country; 
for though ſome be weak , others are very conſt 
dcrable. | 47V 
|. Now to ſce theſe Princes Courts agd Coun- 
tries; \irangers go. into Germany , wherein they 
have a great choice 3 ſeeing there is ſuch a variety: 
and-as ſome of theſe Courcs are well ordered , 
others are 11] regulated in point of drink , in the 
exceſs whereof chey-ſin very much , Ketrle- Drums 
and'\Trumpets are the inftruments uſed in thoſe 
Courts: Bears, Wild-Boar-Huntiog , and the like 
are their Sports: fo that if a ſtranger will be web 
come towany of them, he muſt drink, and ſeem. 
todelight with them in theſe and other Martial 
Exerciſes. When one lights upon ſuch company, 
he is often forced ſeemingly to be drunken, © 
avoid beipg ſo indeed 3 for then they let onealone: 
but withal, there are thoſe Courts where ſobricey 
ispractiſed by ſeveral or by ſome. The German 
temper is ſincere, conſtant-, and high (ſpecially 
the Nobility) with thelr inferiors z the 

is: kept low by the Gentry, and they Rand fo 
much nxon the title of a Gentleman,chat often-one 
who is poor will ſcorn tomarrythe daughterofone 
who is not ſuch, let her be never {o rich. Bur the 
P”1 , COM> 


is. bebagſs theyare # kind of Repabicks, Amd- 
pewT aim upon the "temper of Germans ©, *£: 
muſt not omit to ſet down two excellent Diftichs,? 
or foi Earin Verſes, above the different temperof* 


*Nations, | 


" Hiſhanus, Gallus, Germanus, Vaſco, Sebaudis, 
Conſt ans, inconſtans, fidus, avarus, inops, 
Vidum, veftitum, promiſſum, fierta, laborex, 
Temperat,"alternat, ſervat, adauget, amas. 


This is to be underſtood of the generality of thoſe 
Nations, for *tis not true of every one in't: 'and 

withal, it is according to common opinion. 
But becauſe ſtrangers do but go by places in 
Germany , and ſtay only to ſee what curioſities are' 
In them, I need not much to inſiſt upon their fa-' 
fhipns and cuſtoms, which according to places dif- 
fer much : Beſides that , many who have been in 
France do underſtand the Language, and Faſhions 
thereof; which, if a ſtranger practiſes ; they are: 
well fatisfied with him for of all the Nations of 
Enorope, this moſt of all eſteems a French Breeds, 
ing: therefore other Nations do not uſe to go into 
Germany to learn Education , except it were in 
Martial Affairs, or in point of Trade , at Ham- 
bourg, Lubeck, Franckfort, and Leipfick,z the 'two 
laſt both famous for the great Fairs kept there, 
and Franckfort beſides, for the Election of Em- 
perors : yer in many Princes Courts are Maſters 
of the Horſe , and of ſome other Exerciſes 3 as 
at Dreſden, Berlin, &c. but to my mind-the beſt 
lace .in Germany for Education of Proteftants; 
s, Heidelberg, where is a Court 3 there bcing _ 
ew 
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few ſo well.civilized, but inane more Gan. Þ©-ig; 
where ſobriety reigneth, all manner of Exexciles 
are to be learned 5 and ic hath a famous Univerſity 
for'Learning:' beſides that, it is ſeated in a.Coun- 
trey-(the: lower Palatinate)) called the Garden of 
Germany, moſt part of it lying along or about the 
Rhine, with plenty , delicacy , and variety of all 
things, when it is not the (eat of War. Of all the 
Courts of German Princes that of Brangenb 
is to my mind the more ſtately and numerous, an 
I have feen ſome Royal Caurts inferior to it. 

_ Of all Rivers in Germany, the two chicf , the 
Danube and the Rhine are moſt convenient for 
Travellers, by reaſon of the depth of theit water, 
the ſwiftneſs of their ſtream, and the length of 
their courſe , and the many good Towns u 
both: others as the Weſel, Elbe,Oder, Main, ou 
kar, &c, are not ſo convenient for the Rbixe 
croſſes all Germany from South to North, and the 
Danxbe from Weſt to Eaſt. He who goes into that 
| Countrey muſt uſe himſelf to lieupon traw., for 
ſtrangers in Summer cannot abide to.lie between 
two-great Feather-beds , as the faſhion is in thoſe 
parts. In great places one is well treated, but dear 
there being a ſet ordinary in moſt parts; Landlords 
are not.uſed' to over-xeckon: wherefore there is 
no diſputing with them, as in moſt parts of France, 
but will be paid what they ask : when men of any 
faſhion come in, the Maſter and Miſtriſs of th 
' houſe bid them welcome. In Switzerland he an 
the Landlady ſhake hands with their Gueſts, and 
he waiteth on them at Table and both there and 
"in Germany they expet as a token they are ſatiſ- 
-Hitd with their houſe, to hear this complement up- 
'on their going away, 1 will 2+ when I Fey 
Ja ak 


Se 1. .Qf the Education, 6 
alive , 


tber again. Andi Erafr Ww Was: DO. -2. 5 
Calieg. diver+ , as he complaineth they. wene in his 
fore... cime-,,. As: to matter. of Learning, 
"> 41.4 , - this I muſt fay of the Germans 

their Wit-is not quick, but they are ſixong. ang 
patient in their Studies and Labours, (o that the 

\ <a more things than: others , though: not fl 
-well, they ſeem tg be more defirous to teach th 


Xo. 1carn, and do at leaſt as much delight in Wik | 


ting as in-Reading, 

-.';But I muſt remember. I am. not \ writiog 2 
Relation of Germaxs,, therefore TI am to inla 

ongly. ypon that. which is of my preſent purpoſe 
-and compendioufly too ; ſo that having obſcryed, 
that 3s in France they reckon by Leagues the 
.diftagge of Places, in Ttaly by Miles, in moſ} 
-parts of Germany it is by Hours, I muſt now 
Met faxwards our Traveller towards this laſt 
-Countiy. AN 
=: Vexace is the uſual place of Rendevous far 
theſe -who intend to go from Italy into Germg- 
:By, ;there are daily occaſions of thoſe. men who 
.89. to and fro out of one Country into the other, 
: and according to agreement do furniſh horſes 
.and as to Der, defray Travellers, which. is yery 
convenient for thoſe who do not know the Coun: 
-try, and underſtand not the Language 3 fome g 
.thorqugh Grats in Styria, and other parts of the 
/ Kerelitary Countreys of the Archduke of Auftris, 
ig Vienxa, to ſee the Emperors Court ; they. who 
_Presbourg. tb; ſee Roab and Komorrab, and other 
. few, ;places belonging to the Emperor upon the 
. lrantier of the Terk of the remainder of Remgery 
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alight. .ty ſee rong Places, go thence, thorough | ! 


thence |* 
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nce they 'come back to Vjewns, and- ſo tha- 
Tough Bohenga ga, into Saxony, and if they pleaſe, 
. Dreſden thorough 'Magdebourg to Hambourg, 
where cralling che Elke, they go into Holftein, 
ſo into Denmark, and Sweden : others from Vi- 
*n1a thorough Moravia, ſtep into Poland as fo 
ns Cracop, thence thorough Silefiz and Luſatis 
to Berlin, to {ce the Court of Brandenburg, whence 
Tome have the curiofity. to Rep into Pomerania, 
and then to Dartzick, 3 but others thor 
part. of Brunſwick, Lunenbourg and Mecklebourg, 
go to Lubeck, thence to Hambourg, whence thoſe 
who. do nat go into Swedex and Denmark, go 
nto” the Dukedom formerly Archbiſhoprick. of 
Bremen, Weftphalia, fo into the Low Countreys. _ 
"Others do. not go ſofar into Germazy, but dir 
realy from Vexice they go thorough Trent, I» 
ſprocck,, to Munichen, where the Duke of Bavas 
ri2 keeps his Court, 'and thence to Ausbourgs 
whence they either go to Vim to take water, ty 
go down to Vienna, which I take to be the. beſt 
y to to that Court ; or elſe from Vim to 
Stugard jn Wirtemberg, thence to Heidelberg, to 
Franefurt, fo to Mentz, and then down the Rbijne 
toColex ; Noremberg is one of che Citjes of Ger» 
many moſt worth def from Colen either one 
goes by land to Bruſſels, or ele by water down 
theRhine, and ſo to Utrech and Amſterdam, or 
upon. the Vaha! down to Nimegue , Loveſtein,, 
acum, Gorcum, of which three places the Dutch 
Proverb ſays, —Vorcum, Gorcum, Loveſtein, nai 
m# graer, Matcht is Klein; from theſe one goeth 
fo Det Rotterdam, (ſo to any parts of Holaxd. - 
- He who travels into thofe pazts, mult know, 
that Germany was divided 2049 upper and lowen, 
nett pt 
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the npper is that 'which now is y called 
Blkeny , the lower is now Ne” Maha, 
Jands' or Low Conntreys, part whereof way 
called Belgia or Batavia, it contains fevente: 
Provinces, of which the ſeven United, fronrthe 
Particvlar- one Holland, are named Hollander, '$s 
the ten Flemingers from Flanders. Once all theſe 
Provinces were poſſeſſed by the Houſe of Brergwnd), 
which all with both Bargzndies, part of Suiſſerlant 
and Lorrain, Charles le Hardy or Bold, intended to 


-have united and ereRed into a Kingdom, 'under. 
the name of the Kingdom of the Lion, becauſe a 


Lion is the Arms of moſt of thoſe Provinces,” but 
he miſcarried in his defign : all theſe Low Comn- 
zreys, and the Country of Baxrgundy , otherwift 
called Franche Comte\, by a Marriage fell into the 
hands ofthe Houſe of Auftria. In the year,1r568. 
wc, theſe Countreys in the days of Philip IT 
King of Spain were by extraordinary oppreflions 
in their Conſciences, Lives and Eſtates, forced to 
take Arms, and thus beginning was given 'to 
that War which with various ſucceſſes laſted till at 
faftin 1648.by a Treaty at Munfter andOſnabratk, 
7 of theſe Provinces were by the Spaniards own-+ 
to be 'Soveraign States 3 hereupon is grounded 
the difference of Spaniſh and United Netherlands. 
This Republick was founded not only' 'upon 
Dwtch, but alſo Engliſh Blood, witnefſes the Bat- 
tel 'of Newport, the Siege of Oftend, and ſeveral 
other occaſions 3 although it be but new and mo- 
dern, it is raiſed to a great height, and is become 
wery potent by Land, but eſpecially by Sea, there- 
fore a firanger muſt ſee their onipping, 'Store» 
houſes, and ſtrong Places, and be informed of 
_ tir way of .Tradivg , - for herein doth* confift 


their | 
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. frength. and riches 3 for the Proyince. of 
doth; hardly produce any thing beſides-. 
Rex and Cheeſe 3 but they have great many . 
Manufactures, whereby a great number of people 
is kept.an exerciſe, yet, for all this Holand is. 
agazine for all manner of Wares, erp ING 
iſtribution made between the Cities, of the * 
Txade in ſeveral things; for every great Ci-. 
ty. hath her particular Staple Commodity ; now, 
this. Trade is much helped not only with -the 
neighborhood of the Sea, but alſo of many Na». 


| vigable Rivers, and ſeveral Channels of Commu» 


Nication, between places, which are a great con- 
venicnce for -Travellers, carriage of Merchan- 
fize,.and for Merchants, who, at a certain hour, 
£2p be upon the Exchange in a Town, and; at 
another. hour in another , things being ſo. well 
ordered, that they are ſure within ſuch a time.to 
be,.at ſuch a-place. This people; are flegmatick, 
| ercfore they ſuffered many. oppreſſions, before 
they, could be brought to take up Arms, though 
.now fince they have been Maſters of their Li- 
bexty.,, and grown rich , there are ſome _ haſty 
£nough amongſt them 3. they are alſo very pati- 
;cnt.to.perfet deſigns, began, by French and 1ta- 
lians, .which are haſtier Nations. .they-; are. in- 
.duftrious, taking great pains, and very frugal z 
ſo ;that whilſt Engliſh  Seamen will feed well, 
they are ſatisfied with a ſmall matter, and .have 
but five or fix men aboard ſome Merchant Ships, 
;whil'ft, we have nine or ten in thoſe of. the 
lame. Bulk, wher@ charges being ſaved, . they 
.axe.able to afford Wares at a cheaper rate than 
; other. Nations 3 and as in matter of Trading, 
:they, are cunning and ſubtle,, and withal rich 3 
; | M 3 ro 
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eo defirdy the Trade 'of orhers, they' wilt Yard 
Wards 4t 4 cheaper rare , though with l6ſs';tqd' 
thety ,” whereby they will tire out Mcrchanrs gf 
other Nations, who are not ſo. thonſed asthey v 


and bin oe hath ſhewed us how they have 
-ted) 


gone” #Bout (which, in-part they have 
to engroſs td themſelves the trade of the while 


World | which they underſtand as. well; if not bets 
fr, thirtany other Nation. 1 oe ttt 
" Thofe who know not theſe conveniences .of 
Rivers' and Chatinels , have admired how they 
could bring fo many great Guns to the -Sieges 
ciey. vhdertook 3 but thar which moft of 'all was 
worthy '6f admiration is, that whil ft war lafted 
berweeh' them. and rhe Spaniard, they ſold Arts 
gfid Arnmithitfort to. their Enemies. ' The. reaſori 
is, as long'as. they ate Maſters of the Sea, thty 

e not atraid of wanting any ching, and thiey 
cate tiotfo much for an enemy by Land, provi- 
ded they have none at Sea, for as long as theit 
trade poeth on," they are able' enongh to. main- 
fath x War.” 1 ktiow ſore have writtenof them, 
thit' they 'are of *z gentle natare, - enertirs to 
. Qttarrels ; which F will belicye' of ſeveral of 
them, but they muſt give me leave not tb take 
this 2s a national Charadter; for though I: have 
Font there ſeveral of ſovect and Toving natiire, 

e& fo. many faces flaſhed and cut with their 

reethin en ſhee, ate figns of quarrels; beſides 
thar, 4n ſome places without F ny they hang 
Khives ro fhew that withingſuch houſes onethay 
Hind that ſport if he hath Mind ro't 3 hence it 


J5, thay they 'who are willing to't, do touch "the 
'Kniffe 3 "and I heard of ſome {© skill'd+ in this 
ſport, that 'with a Crown-picce ſharpned' round 

he] about 
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of Tong 'GenHenter fibroad. t6z. 
Soiit; they have- ſlaſhed” the face of thoſd whe - 
with Knives after this manner-were fighting . 
Igainfic them and though hey ay: to me-thit 
this being tor ſhew a ſport, is' not an effet6f 
_ quarrels, -I wilt add, that rien who! ha pb 
hard, 'and are fo concerned as that N 219, 
muſt-often fall into quarrels ; it /is' true, they'do” 
nvot'preſently 'run one another thorough, becault 
uſually they wear no Swords, and carry. 06. 
Piſtols. "1 
| ©Tr'4s'trae, they mind not 'much/ what! other 
Nations call” point of honour, the Motto''ot 
'manybeing this, No Howor but Profit 3 and which 
hey fat but* about greatneſs, they ! uſe to ſay one 
x0 another, T/f"yiu be richer thin T,' you, are the bt 
te max of the two: A 'thing which indeed: all 
Arangers 'arc to obſerve, is their neatneſs* 3 
'eannefs in their Cities, Marker-places, Streets, 
'Honfes, Goods, and Furnitures thereof, not:fo 
"reach as thi teaft fign of a cobweb in any Room, 
*nor- of 'the”* excretnents- of '2'Fly -up6n-a -Wint- 
dow , whereof the Glaſſes are perpetually der 
<a ſhining, juſt a5 if they were new, any Reys, 
"Locks, 6r other'tron Works, #re as* if they Were 
"newly bought'from'the Smiths hop?” the Aoots 
"of* the” Roots as' well ashe Roofs, are"kept _ 
*clean with Sand, and people mult not ſpit upoh, 
*bur in a'corner they have a'pot full-of - San "to 
-that purpoſe 3 and in ſome phces they give'Slip- 
'pers'to thoſe who are to corhe in : TIn'a word, 
-*rheir Kitchin-ſtoff Veſſels, their very Stables, whieh 
'' are 'but few, or any other places in or about their 
"Hoſes, are extraordinary clean, ſo thatim eve- 
"xy 'fuch thing, they are as dean as any Nation 
*in the' World 3 yet though their Tab'e Cloarths 
ey M 4 and 


"*#-Lidnen be very white and fine,;md'their 
_ very cleanly drefſed, I cannot fay::fo 
of their-eating of it, for promiſcuoully- they: eat 
their-Bread, Butter, Cheeſe, Dried Beef;| Pork, 
which ſome 'will call naſtineſs 3 yet I dare not 
eondeimn- the univerſal practice of a 'Natiots, 
though ſuch things be not uſed in other Coun- 
treys; it being of the manner of eating things -as 
we ay of the taſte, de quo non diſputandrum.'' 
Profit and- Liberty are the two things which 
molt of +H they are taken with, and good reaſon 
00,-becauſe' the. firſt is gotten with great--care, 
pains; and hazard,and the laſt was obtained with 
-much difficulty, treaſure, and blood ;. yet, forall 
this, thoſe who have Means, are rich and fumptu- 
'©us in” their houſes; for this they have learned 
+by; communication with other Nations. Athing 
wherein they are much to be blamed in, is, their 
being over indulgent to their children, by whom 
they ſuffer to+ be called Thou and Thee, injuri- 
ous; Jangnage, 'and ſeveral other abuſes 'of that 
- * Above all, Tet ſtrangers , ſpecially thoſe who 
live under: Menarchies, be very careful of two 


things, the one not to blame that. form-of Go- ' 


' vernment fetled amongſt them ; for it ſutes bet- 
ter with the cemper of the people z neither is-it 
Fi for particular men, ſpecially ſtrangers, to talk 
- againſt a Government inſtituted by the advice 
and contrivance. of judicious and underſtanding 
Men, "and. continued by the 'wiſeſt and ableſt 
. Men that have been and are there ſtill , much 
Iefs, if '# man receiveth protection from it, as all 
ſrangersdoz even it is not ſafe, in caſe any thing 
. Was wanting, or amiſs in't (as often it falls out 
37 | in 


' -that ito,avoid a preſent inconvenience and di- 


of TJavng +Geatlemer (Abroad. I69 - 
Saieheagioinen with mind Soc; eels 
nuoyations> ate . loot; upon -2S dangerous 

-Sxates; and: with Ch nates Are -LOIme - 
.Baeth& ſecond thing I-would; haveſtraygers there 
;ta beware ;- is receiving principles -contxary 0 
. that form of Government which is ſetled a$.home, 
for: fear of cauſing of diſturbances, and let. them- 
conſider the ſame . reaſons, why Monarchy at 
home ſhould not be altered, as I uſed, why thoſe 
;Countreys ſhould-continue jn a way of Republick. 
201;This1.,would have the more to be minded, 
_hecauſe of the danger there is of receiving ſuch 
impreſſions, and corrupt principles in x&lation-t0 
'[the; authority one is born under. This 1 
notronly, as toithe Republick chiefly Democrati- 
beak, 4s: Holand, but alſo as to thoſe which . are 
wholly Ariſtocratical, as Venice, - The cauſe vf 
troubles in. Nations, hath uſually been cither- the 
.eager defire of the Nobles. to command, os: cle 
' the-violent love of people to their liberty, which 
principles. the minds of both ſides þeing once 
poſſeſſed with, every one driving on his. way, 
revtings and diſturbances are unavoidable, and 
eruly-in ſuch a caſe the partics are often ſo blind, 


Kemper, they fall into a greatgs-and more. dan- 

-gerqus. diſcaſe, as it fell out in Kome, when. the 

'Nobles and the People being grieved,.the , oneat 
the Tribxnes, and the other at the Conſuls, which 

Were ballanced- one by another, . they aboliſhed 
them all, and ſet up the Decemvirs, whoſe. little 

' finger was heavier than either Conſily or Tribunes, 
'\and certainly when diviſions in States, cauſe ſugh 
courſes. to be taken, there. are all diſpoſitions in 
the.World to Tiranny 3 for when one. of the 

parties 
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parties ſersover himſelf x daring ambirions 'ma 
of intereft, he makes nſe of that party'to de+ 
fixohthe'vther, which being -done, he'harh' fo 


fortified-himſelf, that it wil! not be difficule-t6 


- uſaxpover'the reſt. Thos if 'the Noblrs be' des 
Aroyed, the People having none to fly to ;'rmſt 
fabmir, and be kept under. Appizs the Decentviy 
had ſuch a fair occaſion, if he had thad the witeo 
rake ufe'of it; for the people being confident 


he 'would bear his intereſt againſt the. Senaqre), 


choſe him; bat he, inftead-of making uſe* of*rhi 
popular favour to undo the Nobles, began''t 
oppoſe the People who had raiſed him'to' that 
Dignity, and. complyed with the Senkte , + whb 
were all his enemies; ſome becauſe they had the 
Name ambitious. deſigns as he, and all becayſe 
they tookt upon him'as' a' creature and (the heal 
of the people: 'they, who came - after, and hal 
the, fatne deGgns,'took a wiſer way to bring theth 
about, Mpriue being choſen by the People; and 
'Sylla by 'the Senace, Rook to their principles,and 
to thoſe by whom' they were ſo raiſed and wheh 
rheſe- diviſions were come to the greateſt height, 
ent the great'revolation which not long after be- 
Tel the! Republick ,5 was hanging over her head 
Ponipeits for theaSenate, and Ceſar for the Peo> 
ple, did the likez for though Pomprius ' had the 
worſt of. it, the Nobles ſtood to him as long as 
hey. were able, and when they had no: other 
ay, they marthered Ceſar in the Senatez whoſe 
fieps being followed by his Nephew OGavi, 
Anguittt gave the mortal wound to thar party, 
by the overthrow of Brutw and Caſſius, and he 
fet ihimfelf -over all the People, and fo reduced 
the Govertiment' to ſingle perſon, which may 
%  IEIES | be 
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of Young Gentleviet Abtoad. Off 
be Pompeics' or his Sons hath done if. they hi 
had Waderer on the other fide. _ 154 "_ 
5} Something of this is alſo to be obſerved/'ir? 
Modarchies., . where alſo. are. the differcor:\irte+ 
reſis.of the Nobles , and 'of the People, :whic! 
. balance is the Princes intereſt, and not to ſuffe! 
one tobe deſtroyed by the other; the Nobilic 
Indeed are the Props and Pillars of a Throne 
bur' the Barons War, and ſome Outlandiſh ,'ex+ 
apples, ſhew that they are ſometimes the ſcdurge 
of it;and within theſe very few years, we have ſeeri 
a'King of the. North make uſe of the EY 
bring. down the power and. authotity of his N 
bility. Thar Government is certainly the moſt 
hippy, and the likelieſt to laſt, where the Nv+ 
bility encroacherh, not upon the Liberties: of che 
People, nor they onthe Prerogatives of the N6- 
les ' Therefore if a Traveler be'from amongſt tht 
Nobility,{o as to have rjght to hope onetlay to 
amongſt the Noblemen , let him not learn 
bitious and tyratinical Principles , when he hath 
been in Poland, and other places, where the com- 
"i6nipeople are no better than Slaves 3 or if he be 
*borti' atnongſt the common people, let him not 
be ſo delirqus of a fall liberty, ſuch as he H 
ſeen in Holand and other places where the {t-, 
pream authority.lies in the people, ſo as to ſcorn 
when he cometh home, to yield reſpe&, arid chat 
_ obedience, which fccording to the Law and'cu- 
| Koms of his Qyuntrey is due to the Nobility. and 
' Geftry 3 for 4 Noble who makes a ftay in,P4- 
land, and a Commoner in Holand, finding+thoſe 
- Governments ſuitable to their quality and jn- 
"Cliriation 3 by the influence of the climate, cults 
and converſations with' people, will be affe@ed 
to't 
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ſometimes, efire .it ſho S fo. at 
pms deſire ARE: =] will FR 
ceed to ,aQ ion, and ftrivings to ſetle it there... 
Wha, I faid of the manner and cuſtoms, of 
Holland, almoſt che like 1 may {ay of thoſe of of 
reſt of the United Provinces, all having the fame 
, way of Goverament , fo I may almgſt 
Een of thoſe Spaniſb Conntreys which arc near 
them, as to manners and cuſtoms, having ig for- 
merly been under the ſame Jovee'gh wy 
hoſe under Spair, have a mixture © FBang 
reaſon of their conſtant communication ,with wo 
ation,as have with the French thoſe of drtair, Hai- 
wau/,and others, which cither belong to the F rexoh, 
or are their very next Neighbors, which cuſtoms 
by 3g grees and ſucceſſion, are introduced, Now 
£ Gay, is not as to their Laws and Governy 
ment, which, I know are different and particu- 
TY to. ſome Provinces 3 but I ſpeak in matter of 
Tociety, converſation, and manner of life, which, 
as the Language, are near alike in all the Low 
Comntreys, which being ſo nigh to us, their tem- 
per. 15 the better known to every one here, and 
*tis leſs. neceſſary to inſiſt upon't as much as on 
Countreys more remote. 
When a Traveller hath ſeen moſt of all_ the 
_ Curjoſities of thoſe parts, which for the moſt 
port: conſiſt in fair and ſtrong Cities, I will bave 


Himg-to come to Paris, there Go re-collet what he 
hath ſeen and learaed in all his txavels, and. to 
'pei & himſelf in his Exerciſes, and take 'hjs 


laſt Rathp before he comes home. 
"Thad laid, that from Hambourg or Lubeck ſome 
6 "into Seder and Denmark, onely to ſee the 
Fave, being for the moſt part a barren, wat, 
wi 


—_ 
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of Towng Gentlemen \Ubroad. d be 
wild Conntry, in'compariſon of the ſoutherly 
parts of Ewrope, there is no pleaſure, nor hard] 
profit to travel in't.  Stockbolme, where the Court 
Telides, 'is to be ſeen. Upſal, an Archbiſhoprick 
-and the Seat of the Primate of Szeden, where, 
'allo an Univerſity. Gottembarg alſo a great wa) 
from thence, where ſometimes the States or 
'Dijet. uſe to meet 3 but chiefly one mult ſee the 
Copper Mines, of which there is much.. 'So 
thar Tilly uſed to call Guſtavus Adolphus the Cop- 
per-Smith: there are half Crowns, and Five ſhi 
Ting Pieces very big , inſomuch that 1 have ſeen 
fome' Countrymen carrying few: of them upon 
the” toulders with a ſtick paſſed thorough 
= hole made a purpoſe, and with this ſort of 
Coin are made their ordinary Payments,ſ@' that if 
ſometimes one is to receive but 25 or 301. worth 
'of Engliſh Money, a horſe doth either draw or 
carry itz the beſt Lands of that Crown are now 
what” the laſt King but one conquered in Ger- 
"many, and what the laſt got from the Danes in 
Schonen, Holand, and Bleking, in | s 
the former whereof is a gocd and —_— _— 
convenient Harbor , called Landſ- a Sn 
croon: In fine it is a brave and _;- 1; 
Watlike Nation, which ſtands too 
'miich upon the nicety of Honour, 3 
vs they take-it to bez (© that if one hath in che 
leaft received an injury from another, he muſt 
fight him, or elſe he would be branded for a 
Coward , unfit to come into any Gentlemans 
company, and lay upon his reputation a. perpe» 
tital blemiſh and note of-infamy. I have taken 
notice that moſt Gentleman of that Nation,whep 

of 


. 


they are abroad; follow their ' Exerciſes w 
and ſucceed therein. 
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54) Of;Dexmark 1 have little to fayz (that King- 
Yoon (qorope what they have in” Holftein- ang 
Jutland) conlilting' all in Iflands, which-indee 
are more-plentiful and better Country than-Sue- 
dex 3'-there are ſeveral litthe ones, as Lougland, 
Joytand, Femeren, and Funen, bigger than. all theſe, 
whereof the chief place is Odeuſca, but the great- 
(eſt and belt of all- is Sealaxd, whereof Copenha- 
gen is the Metropolis ;- Elſexore is on-this ' 
$f. Senn and Cronenberg Caſtle is the Rrongelt 

ace of all thoſe parts-3 upon the ſame Wand 
re. alſo Rockzidt and Fredericksburg, all worth ſre- 
ing more.or leſs: The temper of this Nation in 
ſome things is Jike the Sediſh, but more” high 
.and Jofty,though upon account of State there bean 
- antipathy between the two - Nations , for (the 
Kingdom , which was EleQive, is now be- 
.come Hereditary, and the * Nobility hath loſt 
the Priviledge of chooſing them a King 3 for the 
tate King, after the Sucdiſh War, took an op- 

ortunity of his ſtanding Army, to bring this to 
paſs, with the concurrence. of the Commonalty 3 
but as theſe places are not much vilited by Stran- 
Kgers, except in caſe of Ambaſſadors, or upon the 
account of Trade, for the Sound is the inlet in- 
to the Baltick, Sea, I will forbear any longer 
ſpeaking of it. From Szeden and Denmark 
Strangers: come back uſually to Hambourg and 
Lnebecks © | 

Something too ſhould be ſaid of Spain and 

Ne) Portugal , the former I have ſpow 
*n the cha- ' ken of elſewhere, the other is a 
raQer ofSpain,, Kingdom lying South-weſt | of 

26,1901 Spain, along the Sea Coaſts, their 
Language is the ſame, cxcept ſome few words, 


*; and 
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of Toung GenHems Abroad. avg 
and me difference in; the pronunciation 'there 
isan antipathy between the two Nations;ground> 
<d,i\upon- the intereſt of State. - Aﬀter the death 
af. King Dor Sebaſtian in Africa, Philip II. of 
Spain, took. poſſelion of that Kingdom, 
ad - was kept by Philip 111. his Succellor,, 
and by Pbilip IV, :till the year 1640. for that - 
| Kingdom took the firſt opportunity, and, withs 
drew from the Spaniſh Yoak, to yield obedience 
to the ,right Owner Don Fran, Duke of Bragan- 
£4, the deſign being managed by the wiſdom 
and courage of his Wife, of the Spaniſh Tluftri- 
ous Family of Medina Sidonia, afhiſted by ſome 
prudent and loyal perſons of quality, who con- 
tributed much to bring that deſign to paſs, and 
to make uſe of the general diſpoſition 'of the 
Nation to a Revolution 4 Portzgal and the Al- 
garves, are not of any great cxtent, but that 
Kiog .is Potent in Africe and the. Eaft-Indies , 
Where, they made confiderable Conqueſts, and 
drive agreat Trade, Goa being one of the moſt 
Merchant Cities of all thoſe Indies 3 they un- 
derſtand. well the Art of Navigagon , wherxcby. 
that Kiogdom is. much enriched ; there: are nat 
"many ſtrong, or otherwiſe con{iderable Towns, 
Braga, Braganzs , Porto, Coimbra, Eluas, &c. 
are. the chicf, but Lichas or Lisbon, is a good and 
rich City, the Metropolis of the Kingdam.-it 
-hath ſome things of the Spaiſ remper, bur not. 
altogether ſo low 3 there are not many Stran- 
gers. there, cxcept thoſe who are in the ſervice 
of the Crown, Merchants, and. ſome attending; 
on foreign, Miniſters z for Gentlemen who- tras 
'val to {es the World, and improve themſelves, 
anake: yo long ſtay there, :but.oncly do.ga there, 


for 
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for in a'ſhort time one can- ſee thechicf things , 


there : 'in'it, and in'Spain I was about ten Months. 
But now I muſt” ſpeak of other things. +. ... 


After our Travellers are come to Paris, have: | 


refreſhed themſelves,and made faſhionableCloaths, 


the next thing muſt. be to take Maſters of Ex | 
erciſes , to be perfe& therein 3 let them at le-+ 


ſure ſee every thing they did ſee before , and 


more too , and thereupon make exacter obſer- 


vations ſuch are the Court, and all publick 
Pleaſures and Solemnities performed therein, 
whether it be Hunting, General Muſters, Balls, 
Plays, &c. they muſt renew good former acquain- 
tance, make what new ones they are able, ſpect- 
ally with men of virtue and quality, with Vir- 
tuofi and other Wits of Paris; they- ought to 
get an exa@ information of the whole Court , 
and of great Perſons of the Kingdom , whoſe 
authority and power therein is very great : this 
gives'a great light to underſ}and the conſtitati- 
on and intereſts of States 3 which is a thing/T 
could defire them to mind, and be well verſed 
in3' to this effect, they muſt ' find ways hand- 
ſomely how-to be acquainted with the Miniſters 
'of thoſe Princes and Republicks , in whoſe Do- 
minions they have been , and of others too'z 
which will come in by degrees 3 from them they” 


can hear news of what paſſeth all Europe 'and-. 
World over, learn Wiſdom, and the grounds of. 
Policy 3 for though they will not acquaint one: 


with their ſecrets , yet the continual courſe"of 
afGirs, being apprehended: well , will teach one 
very much alſo ſometimes- they reaſon 'upvn 
things, aud give their opinion about them] Be- 
ſides/ this,” Porir affords a great variety of gbol 

Company, 
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 Cotfiirly, wherein much is to be-learned; fo 
thar ſix months at leaft can well be. beſtowed 


[| thees and whole years too, if one can and. hath 


mind to ffay, and yet looſe notime. ++. 

* The Larigtages he hath learned: in his cravels, 

I would have him not to forget,but rather. t6. pra» 
Qice upon al! occaſions , both by reading and 
ſpeaking, for they are accompliſhment: for any 
Gefilemad, aid qualification neceſſary to a Stateve 
mit, or to any employed in publick Afairs\: 
He' will alſo do well, if poſlible, to underſtand 
che peculiar way of ſpeaking of other Nations * 
As for inſtarice, here in Engiand we ſpeak much 
between. 'the” tecth ; for when the letter H is 
proyounced after a T, the tongue lics between 
che teeth, which clſc are cloſe for the moſt part's 
The French ſpeak with a whiſtling of the tongue ; 
TheItalian with the lips: The German with 
the throat : And the Hollander with the noſe. 
Theſe 'differetices are eaſily perceived*- by thoſe 
who have any skill in thoſe Languages, [and to 
give'an inftance of the two- laſt, the- German 
and the Hollanders , between which two there 
ſhould be rhe” lefs difference , becauſe this laſt 
is but a'Diale of the former 3 yet when one is. 
corne from Germany as far as Colen, he. will find . 
this difference very palpable. They alſo who 
- critical upon do find-that zhey. 
to Subje ; for upon certain mats-. 

os are "more — and ſfignifica«. 
tive fe others 3 for not to ſpeak of: the He- 
eye on R_ and Latin Tongyes, - which-1 men- 
before, and arc called dead Tongues, che 
— is*called S enatoria, for Genen pats q 
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the\Ftalian Amatoria; for; Gallants and Lovers 3 
the High Dutch Martialis'Generoſa, \fer- Generous 
Soldiers 3” the Poloniſh Martzalis ' ferox, for Wild 
'and Barbarons Ones 3 the Suediſh Nwgatoriay for ' 
Trifles and Trivial Things 3 the . Danifh' Ployato- 
ris, Weeping; and the Low Dutch -Mereatoriay 
for Merchants, | TIT 
And now I am upon this Subjef , it will not be 
' amiſs for me bere to inſert a charaGer of ſome 
Nations, out of which a Traveller may receive 
ſome Lights 8nd DireGiions bow to bebave bimſolf 
when he comes amongſt them ; wbich bath v6" 
lation only to the generality of the people,'' and 
doth no way refle&t upon the Superionr 'Pozpers* 
. over thoſe Nations., whoſe Governments, Congeils, 
and Miniſters, I confeſs to be much above all ſuch 
kinds of obſervations. Fi $4 | 


In dffetiom. | , In Body 


The French lovcth cve-| French hath it man! ” [ 
xy where. . Spaniard fo, ſo, Fo 


The Spaniard very well. | Italian indifferent. 
* The Italian knows how.| The German tall. _ 
to loye. 


The German knows not | 1# Buildings, 
how to love. ; DET HI 
: | French build: convens 
In Behaviour, . ently. f {0d 
| Spaniard meanly,, 
French-courteous, | | Italian ſtately. 
Spaniard lordly, | German firong]y.. 


Italian amorous. 
German clownitſh, 


* »4 


T! 


bs Ghats,” 


French ingogfant and 
changing» p{* 3. 445 

Spaniard .modeſt; 

Italian poor. 

German Mean. 


In Colour, | 


French like: A chefaut. 

Szaniatd black. | 

Italian brown. 

Go white or read- 
ol . 4 


y Converſation. 


The French jovial. 
Spaniard troubleſome. 
Italian complying. 
German unpleaſant. 


Tr Comeils, 
French haſty. 
Spaniard wary. 
Italian fubtle. 
German ſlow. 
In Conrage. 
The Freneh as an Ea- 
-” 


of Hog (key Abpoad. 
| an hkce an Elex, 


176, 


phbant | 
Italian as a "SE | , 
Germiatvas a Bears; 


FY 


In Dancing. 
ET. 


\ Th& French danceth. 
Spaniard walketh. 
Tralian . Vaults. . 


German wallow wel 
' himſelf. | 
Tz Diet, 


French delicate. 
Spaniard ſparing. 
[talian ſober. ; 
German loves to drinks 


In F avour i, 


French forgters gol 


_ and evil. 


| Spaniard rewardeth all; 


Italian ready todogood 
but revengeful, 4 

German doth neither 
good nor evil. 


In Gaming, , 


Fhe French 


ventuxes 


all. 
N 2 


Spaniard 


- Of the Education 


et makes a $00N7 Spaniard” 


ſhew with a bad. 
Game. - + -. 

Italian, takes excepti- 

ons. 

German is often cheat- ' 

&d. . 

| In ” 

_ In Laws. 


Fecoch. hath goodLaws, 
&*but obſcrvethem not. 

Spaniard hath excellent 
Laws, and obſerveth 
them rigidly. 

Italian hath good Laws, 
but is remiſs in the 
obſervation. 

German - hath Laws 

* 'which are ſo, ſo. 


In Learning. 


The French knows a 
little of every thing. 
The Spaniard hath a 
deep Learning. 
Italian like a DoQor- 
German like a Pedant. 


In Looks and Meen. 
French looks like one 


inconfiderate, and is 
often fo, | 


Ye" a wiſe 
Man, and often is fo 
indeed. 

Italian looks piddy-like, 
but is wife. - 


German hath: ſeldom 


good look-'or _ 
In Loves Red 


The French. giddy and 
incanfiderate. 

Spaniſh boafter. 

Italian noble. - 1 

German groſs and rat 
cal. | 1621 

In making Lovh. 


French diverts his Mi- 
ſtre(s. 

Spaniard adoreth her. 

Icalian ſerveth her.-! © 

German beftows Gitts 
' upon her. 


Ir comenit F Love.” 


French haſty, offends 
his Miſtreſs. 


Spaniſh proud , Mlights 
her. 


Italian diſcreet, - com- 
plains of her. 

German rude, asketh 

tor what he gave yy 

I 


a wks Uo wo 


iw of Toung Gentlemen Broad. 


I In Mapucons 


In France conliis i in.the 
Court. 

In Spar in her Arms. 

Haly in Churches. 

Germany in her Princes. 


- Jn Plays. 
French pleaſant and 


merry. 

Spaniſh ſerious. 

Italian Buffoon and Je- 
ſer; 


German unpleaſant. 
| In Pride. 


The French commends 
every thing, 

Spaniard praiſeth none 
but himſelf. 

Italian deſpiſes that 
which deſerves it. 

German is no boatter. 


In Promiſes, 


French light. 

Spaniard deceitful. 
Lcalian ad vantageous, 
German true and faith- 


"of F 
ay 


Is Rebigion: 


French zealous. 
Spaniard ſuperſtitious, 
Italian ceremonious., 
German indifferent. 


In Secret. 


The French tells every 
thing. 

Spaniard is very ſecret. 

Italian faith not a word. 

German f what 

he was told. 


In Speech, 


The French ſings. 

Spaniard ſpeaks. 

Italian as the Come- 
dy. 

German howls, 


| Again, 


French ſpeaks well, but 
writes ill. 

Spaniard ſpeaks and 
writes little, but mw 

Italian fpeaks - 
writes well. 

German ſpeaks little , 


| but writes much., 
N 3 In 


_ bs Temper.”". 


French jeſter and inju- 
"xc 3 
aniard: grave and re- 

Venus 

Italian pleaſant and jea- 
lous.. 

German lofty and fan- 

” taſtical. _ 


" In Wit. 


Ereach hath it all the 
body over. 
Spaniard in the had. 
Italiav in thearm. 
German in the hangers 
end, 


- Concerning Husbands. 


In Fraxce Companions, 
In Spain Tirants. 
In 1:4/y Goalers. 


In Germany M alters, 
| Comrany "—_ 


In Frande Ladies or 
_ : Drudges,! 


Tn Spain? Slaves. 
. Ta lraly priſoners. 
In Germany Houfewifcs. 


| .Of Servants.” 


In 'France Maſters. * 

" fIn Spain Subjeds. 

In Haly refpedtfal. 

In Germany Campiats 
oaks". -! 


Of Horſes. 


In France good for evex 
ry thing, or' for no- 


In Spain noble; ' © 
|In Italy handſome and 


good. 
In Germany dull and 
heavy.') © 


In Diſeaſes. 


The French ſubje@& to 
the P— - 

The Spaniard to the 
Kings Evil. 

Italian to the Plague. ' 

German to the Gout. 


"0 Canpere 
The French to a Flea. 
| Spaniard to: a —Louſe. 
Icalian to a Punaile, a 
Bug. * | 
German to a Lonſe. 


As 


AR 
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of Young ent lepeen Abroad. 183: , =» 
As there is no Rule without exception, (o in 
every. Country | fome are of- a temper: differenſs 
from what is here repreſented 3 but as ſome» 
times..denomination is made from the greater, 
other times: from the better part 3 ſo here are ex-- 
preſſed the vulgar imperfections, and the parti- 
calar good qualities of the better ſort 3. and in 
one and the ſame Countrey, men of all theſe 
ifferent tempers may be found out. 
<& To this 1 muſt add fome particular advice and 
inſtructions for a Traveller how to order him- 
ſelf when he is beyond Seas; for he can never 
be too much warned of what he muſt do when 
he is abroad , and what I am to fay, I believe 
will dohim good, at leaſt I am ſure can do him 
no haxm;. © Traveller, whoſoever you are, 'pray 
take notice of the following Advices. - | 
© $9.order and regulate your time as to have 
certain ſet hours for every thing you are-to 
do. 

Imprimis venerare Deum. Forget not morn» 
ing and evening to ask God that which is ne- 
ceſſary for . your Soul and Body, nor to give him 
thanks for favours reccived from him. Heathens 

- themſelves can ſay, 4 Fove principium, 2+ Fove finis 
erit. Follow wiſe Solomon's Council, To remem- 
ber tby Creator in the days of thy. youth , and you 
know King David faith, The fear of the Lord is 
the beginning of Wiſdom. | y 
Apply your ſelf to the reading of Holy Scri- 
ptures , Which is able - to make you wiſe unto 
Salvationz it will afford you Lefſans where-_ 
upon.to ſettle your Faith , and convince the Ad- 
verſaries thereof 3 beſides this , it, will furniſh 
you with. precepts and. examples of Morality , 
N 4 Hiſtory, 


Hiſtoxy,/Politicks, and other things: neceſſary. to 
knowing Men-; In a word, it wilk:teach you'to 
lpsio this preſent World, ſoberly, juftly,and reli- 
uſly,.chat is,to perform your duty in relation 
t&your ſelf, your neighbor, and towards God». 
obſerve an order and method inthe reading 
"it every morning, you may read a Chapter 
in; the old Teftament, and another in.the New, 
and do the like eyery night ; ſo in time 
may read. it all. In a ſpecial way I comm 
the Prophecy of 1/4iab , the Pſalmsrof Dauidy 
and above all the Proverbs. of Solomon, | and his 
Book called Eccl:foſtes , (wherein is - contained 
much of Divine and humane Wiſdom) the Gols. 
pcl Scordieg to St. 7obn, the Epiſtle to the Hes 


brews. s, the cighth Chapter to the: RO» 
mans., 44s 3 
\ Yield xcſpet and attention in reading of 


it, and, -have a deſign of being infiruced 
tlicreby , rather than to cavil and take exces 
ptiops thereat. 
. Vering diſticha, Catonis difticha de moribus and 
ter quatrains of Pybrac in French ; deſerve to be 
yead, Apply your (clf to Hiſtory Ancient-an 
en in particular (as.to this laſt) to that © 
the moſt conſiderable Countreys of Exrope , be- 
ginning with that of Exgland, which to you is 
the moſtneceſſary. Hiſtory is the eye of Times, 
and che ground of Policy z it ſhews wherein 
great Men and others, have done well, and 
wherein they have failed. 

Do not. neglect reading the Gazette 4 for al» 
though, thcy contain many trifles and falſe things, 
yet they 2jvc the ground of Hiſtory, and will ac» 
gU2lnt you with the moſt conkiderable, places and 
peaions of theſe times, | As 


Ns i Te 0 EN IEINY" 


of Towng Gemtlemier\\Abroad. with 

.: Azmmuch/as in you lies, lodge inthe houſe” of 
honeft le, and of report, whoſe con» 
verſation {tnay be: beneficial to you, and where 
you be noe expoſed to cheats, and unneceſſary ex- 
Make acquaintance with Men of Parts , and 
virtuous : Be civil to all, but familiar with few. 

See what curioſities, whether ancient or mo» 
dern, are'in places you itay at, or as much asfyou 
can-in.'or about thoſe you go by 3 but above all 
endeavor to know, and be acquainted with Mcn 
learned or famous for any thing whatſoever. 

-: When you ſtay in any place, be fare ever ta 
learn one Exerciſe or other of thoſe you are moſt 
inclined unto, and wherein ; the Maſters are 
eſteemed able Men: In the mean time there are 
thoſe Exerciſes, which to you ought to be only 
a{port and recreation, but others there are which 
in-earneſt you ought to- apply your ſelf to, ſuch 
are things inſtructing your judgement, and ſolid 
as Sciences, and ſome Arts, which you muſt 
make your fiudy of, but Fencing, Dancing, and 
the like, ſhould be onely the acceſſory which yet 
yowought not to neglect, becauſe not only you 
get thereby outward accompliſhments, but alſo 
you ſce company in thoſe Schools, and thus as» 
void idleneſs the mother of Vices. 

Endeavor to get the Language and Man» 
ners of the Country you are in; to that effec in- 
form your ſelf of every thing, though it *twere in- 
trigues of the neighbors, and intereſts of fami- 
lies > ftrive to. be acquainted with the chief per» 
ſons'of the place, and to get into their friend- 
ſhip for not only you will learn from them,but 
alſo receive good offices and ſervices upan occaſions 


Speak 


ads -< Of the Eadntation\\ | | 
3z park's your - Mother Tongue-/ as * "A 
you- can, and.not at all if it/be poſſible, -j +! , <7 
++: When. you come 'intoa ſerious company,ſptak 
lets, and--to- the purpoſe, and be ſure not -to.im- 
terrupt the diſcourſe of any man: Take heed 
you {ay- nothing whereat people prefent-or: ab- 
ſent may-juſtly be offended, chicfly if the. abſcne 
bc friends of thoſe who are proſent. | 
In matter of- hamane Society, one of. the beſt 
Rutes- that can 'be giveu, -.is to conlider men 
in rclatio- to- us as either- our friends: or 
our enemies, or ſtrangers 3 that is, indifferent to 
ps, and we to them, neither friends: nor ene- 
mics 3 as to friends, we muſt fo live- with them 
as. being poeſlible for them to become our ene- 
mies3that-is,, we muſt not too - much ' truſt--nor 
ſounboſome: our ſelves to them in every thing, 
far fear we ſhould hereafter have reaſon to re- 
pent of it > with our enemies we mult live as-with 
thoſe for whom it is not unpoſſible. to become our 
friends; that is,-to. keep ſuch meaſures, and bri- 
dtc: thoſe. violent effets of our hatred ,, which 
might happen. to render enmity unreconcileable, 
with ſtrangers we mult (o live as to endeavorto 
make them to be our friends, and avoid to have 
them to become our. enemies. | | 
Sis quod vis baberi, faith Socrates. 'Be indeed 
what you would be accounted to bez will you 
Ne ———> to be an honeſt man, you mult really 
- Do nothing agunſt conſcience, honour, or de- 
cency >- avoid. gaming, ( exccpt ſometimes: for 
company, and out of- compliance) drinking,and 
the company of diſhonekt Women : Forbear alſo, 
if you can, falling in love with virtuous Maids or 
Wos 


© 


of Young Gentlemen Mbroad. Wy 
Women 3 for when a-mari engages too deepthere= 
in, he is oftet\ brought into great "ſtraits and diffi- 
culties, which hinders him from-doing ay "thing, 
and puts him upon many' extravaganties. « bit] 
'YerTadviſe you all the while you arein Fraxce, 


to frequent the” company of Women (when tis 
no' hinderance another way) becauſe one'is po- 


liſhed and civilized in their conipany and con- 


verſation, and the deſire a man hath” to pleaſe 


them, makes, he obſerves himſelf in his Cloaths, 
"Diſcourſes, and Actions, better than'elſe he would 
-do 3 their company gives ſome confidence nece(- 


fary'toa young man - (provided it - recedeth' not 
from \modefty; or doth nor degenerate into im- 


'pudence, ) In fine, that inſpires civility, ſweet- 
"neſs, and complacency, which are all -rpogea 
neceſſary to a' Gentleman. 


\ Speak not about matters of Religion with 


thols who are' not of yours. ' Speak” with-re- 


{pe& of Princes and Miniſters of State 3 of at 


Jeaſt ſpeak not ill of them; chiefly of thoſe with- 


in whoſe Dominions you, are x but all :alli-of 
your own Prince, or of thoſe who are about him, 
for fear they hear of it, and at laft be avenged of 
you. 

Say nothing but the truth, but do not falways 


ſpeak it5for there is timeand place for every thing 


and be careful not to difcover the boſome of your 


- heart co thoſe you do' not know, or when _— 


is no necetſity to do*r. 


' Bejuſt to all, and according 'to popngjower 

and abilities , charitable to thoſe who - Ueleryc 

Its 1s. 

- In —_y ation of yeomeey conſider char ys 
£4 >- 4, $ 


cord Education 


ay. thing ood. do nothing in 
E Wlereat you wight. be aſhamed in pub» 
Y yd riogs (ſhame on me who are 

t more than of his name, :.. +7 


Y 


+ \ lp agis prudenter agas & reſpice fineme. 


Declare your _—_ to him only whoſe. fidelity 
and diſcretion you h eat trials of, rather mi- 
firnſt the world , Aid fulneſs is the mother of 
ſecuricy » but take heed not to expreſs it ; oy 
nothing i is ſo diſobliging as that. 

In diſcourſes about indifferent things, never 
caiolay what another tells , except .you be con 
cern'd therein, or your opinion be asked there> 
upon 5 and then ſpeak with as much .gentleneſs 
aud civility as you are able; and if  cyer. you are 
brought 'to a diſpute, let it be carried on; by 
' Nrength of arguments, and not by number of in- 


juries. __ + 
things, #xdi, vide, ace, hear, ſee, and 


In 
bold y ; PEACE 3 for, ſaith Cato, 


wn tall; tacuiſſe nocet, nocet eſſe locutum. 


Promiſe nothing of importance without deli- 
beration, and except you have a mind co perform 
it 3 for you are free not to- promiſe , but when 
you have done it,you arc engaged to perform what: 
you promiſe 3 expreſs it clearly and plainly, for 
— fearpeoplc ſhould think you promiſe more ban 
you do. ] 

It is not enough for you to ſtudy the faſhions 
of a Country , | except you jreduee them to. a 
--—_ 3 becauſe you will thereby become more 

acceptable 
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acceptable co the people, and inf 


know all-manner of Ion, , and ggrce 
with : do the like with the ſeveral-.con 


thoſe' Countreys3 endeavor to be” s wit 
thoſe who ate ſuch, atid merry when you are 
with men of that temper; you muſi alfo fate 
_ an fit your ſdf'to the ſubject of the diſtourſes 
ſerious when you ſpeak of ſerious things, and 
jovial when you ſpeak of merry ones. 
'Remember how the manner of doing or fay- 
ing things gives them a deal of weight 3 
foif you oblige 'one handGGmm omly, thereby you old 
a double obligation upon' him. One faid of 
A. to _ a man @ favor with @ frow! 
book ard words, is to give bim Bread fill of 
Stviher, 


*Let\not'your Hat ſtick on your head, Tor <i> 
vility winnech the _—_ 3 and accordibg; to the 
Rule of C—_— , Honor eſt magis LY enorante 
Mm in bonor 
| When you x7 any thing which, ſcers to put 
one to 'the leaſt_ trouble and inconveniency, 
though only you paffed your hand before bim 
(which often happeneth at table) ask him per- 
million" to do*'t, or pardon when you have done 
itz and if ever you expect from others to receive 
reſpe& and civility, you muſt We chem ſome 
with advantagesfor one hand waſheth another,and 
never ſtand who ſhall begin 3 even In places where 
the order of the World gives you the hand, take 
i with ſo much difcreetneſs, that thovgh” it_be 
your rank, it may appear you rather receive It 
from the civility of him who yields it. — 
">The charaQter of a worthy General js Kot 
only Hier to ſuffer, but alſo to do no Wrong and 


I90:; | $:xOf her Balucation.,... | \ 
expreſs; hig:tepentance. when he bath done. any 4, 
but-aponfprme;;;occalions , - it mult ; be endured!; 
when: it, cannot be: cured,” nor hindred, at leaſt 
withqut.. danger 5_.and.in'{uch a. caſe; you do, well 
not ,tÞſcem to take, notice of it 3 forif you did, 
you; will he obliged to reſent it 3 -Whereupon. you 
would make your weakneſs and want. of power 
be. ſcen, ox. elſe you would be ſuſpected: being 
a Coward. . | TOTES SOM 
- , Make not only acquaintances, but friends alſo, 
and get as many frieyds,and.as few, enemies as you 
can >. often one enemy may do,you. tore, harm 
than ten friends can do you good and friends 
do you no. hurt when they havc- ne occalion..to 
'do you good. OR ARIINNT 
Difoblige no man; unleſs you be forced to's, 
ox receive thereby. ſome ' conliderable; advantage 
£2 yet ſtill let it be ,ſecu! $0. be againſi 
This and ſome your mind 3 and when: you arg: {@ 
_w_ thiags unhappy as to be forced thexeunto, 
be” dieeGhea) do "it in the moſt mild, and gentle 
according ro WayS:that.,are poſſible to. you ,. * 
circumſtances ſtill expreſſing the trouble you have. 


of rime phcct, thercat. 
and perſons, $41 


# 


4 


As.much as in you lies, avoid the 
._ company of quarrclſome inſolent , - 
perſons, and given to-drink,for fear of becoming 
ſuch as they: are 3 from Wolves one leaxns to 
houl,, or at leaſt thereby you ſhall get a badjname, 
Dimmi con chi vai, ch'io te dir quel-che. tn. fai , 
{ay the Italians, Tell me what Company you. kgep, 
and I ca tell yoy what you are doing. Now, Vie 
ces cauſe .men; to be hated and lighted of Gog 
and Mey. WY 


Deſpiſe no man,and condemn nothiog, fight}, | 
| ut 
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but 'upon goo# grounds 5: and whew py one's 
ilÞ-Tpoktn "of ' for ſome bad © aQion? Tajds! 46+ lis 
chitge;"if it'be as probable he hath noe 
ab'thar he hath done it, charityobliges you'to'be< 
& the/ beſt; therefore be more aptto-belicve- 
00d chan evil about another. Speak not evil. of 
anyran within his. hearing 'in whatſoever Lan- 
gage, for'fear he doth underftand you. 
Try all, things, faith the Apoſile , and reraz 
that which" is good : By all good -and-lawful 
means ,, © endeayor to get and deſerve the eſteem 
of honeſt: men-3-and if it were pollinje, of allithe 
World: oy 
"D6'not imitate thoſe whoare ſo given to jufi= 
ing, as trouble, not therpſclyes about what; they: 
_ Gay; who have rather .to looſe much, --agd 
be” expoſed;to dangers, than forbear telling -of a 
Jeſt when it'comes into their: head ;. that kjnd.. of 
pespleicareth not for the diſpleaſure they, cauſe 
to'others,' nor for the wrong they do to them- 
ſclves's for at laſt it falls on their head.. 
,- Take well all advices given you, and return 
thanks ro the Givers, ſpecially if they be of the 
number of thoſe whomyou take to be your friends; 
then mend, and be the better for*t; if not, learn 
thence to know the envy and malice of: ſome, 
and'the ignorance of others z ever taking well 
that which is told you with a good intenc, and 
(at leaſt ſeemingly) that which is on the contra- 
Ty : what natural defects you know tobe in you, 
ſitive to mend and maſter. Who can be long 
without a Looking-gla(s to fee what is amiſs in 
ones Face? they who tell ns of our faults, are 
the Looking-glaſſes of our aQions, which now 
and'then are neceſſary to ys. 


All 


at anformation as yo can 
the +# e323 {38s IN . x 752.78þ »+ 

5 you are ſetled: ma es every daybe 
reading fore good Latin Book or other , 


ditt abzat quin linea dutts ſuperfit,and when you : 
radgood Anthors, never forgerto hos Notes. of. 


what doth deſerve ir. | | 

» To benefit your ſelf with what: Th 
binT' or read in the day time, be far 
a Tebke-Book or other Paper-Book: ply 0 
that' which is retnarkable in*r(and A 


ina Gen, | 
ve; 


memory, which will much ne help aj your 
a \prearer imp reſlion''upon't ,/ if you * pre (chng 


F' would alſo adviſe you every day: to: my 
ſorithing, by heart 3 for that exerciſcth a4 


Rerptbeneſt your memory, and jis no burth 48. 


Beforeyou leave aplace to go ts eothen be: 


cially if this laſt be reryott, endeavor to find-the- 
company. of one or two' horicft, 'civil, and'fo+. 
ber Gentlemen, which will make your way more 
ſafe, pleafant, and comfortable co you.: - ;;. 
Anorhetthing ought to bedone before, chard 
a Place or Country, which is to buy foo of the 
beft and moſt curious” Books 'in that Language 5 
by *thefe* triexts you will have the 'neweſt:and 
venit what Books ate inEgrope;and being come 


home 
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home , you will haye wherewielr to entertain 
your {elf , and keep from forgetting whas Lan- 

ages you lcarned in your travels: In the mean 
cimne obſerve that in-every Country, for the gene- 
ality of Authors, there is a genius particular to 
ſomething 3 as for inſiance, italians write well 
in Polzticks, the French in Memoires and Roman- 
ces, &c. 

It were well alſo to have the Names and Pi- 
tres of the Prince, and of his Minifters of 
other Magiſtrates, ſpecially (this laſt) when yoa 
are within the Dominions of'a Repnblick; with 
the names of men famous in one Profeſſion or 
other, whether of Sciences or Arts, as are Di- 
vines} Mathematicians, Pifture-Drawers, Archi- 
tes, Muſicians, and the like. _- 

Remember how difficult it is to find again oc- 
caſions when once they arc Joſt, and time loſt can 
never be recovered 3 therefore whil'ft you ftay 
abroad, nſe your utmoſt endeavors to fit your 
ſelf when you are come home to ſerve your 
King and Country. 

E a4 there be a Rule and a Refofution in every 
thing you do, that is, have reafons 

for every thing you do, and be not —_— 
fickle when you reſolve upon ſome- given ele. 
thing ; and if, as I ſaid elſewhere, where vp and 
you have a good diſpolitign, incli» down, whicd £ 
nation, application and direction, —_ Bi on 
you need not doubt, with the Grace ;, i, "= Fon 
of God, of a good ſucceſs in your proper plage. 

undertakings. | | 

A Gentleman will be much the better by che 
wy, and practice of theſe things, which are 
univerſal Fruths,not tycd to any ticie or phace , 

; £ = directing 


= 
end 
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JireQing "him how to get Knowledge and Wiſ- 


_ dors,\ if he inclines'and applies himfſclF to Tt fhr 


the" time he is abroad,” which being expired” he 
muſt'prepare to come home, having' got a'pobd 
ſtock'of learning, prudence, experictite;'#hd*'bF 
Books; neceſſary not only to preſerve, but'alfo 
toTmmprove it 3*upon' his leaving Parir, hes to 


_ fake leave of the chief of his acquaintances, and 


of all bis friends, returning them thanks'for 
their civilities, deliring them to continge their 
love to him in his abſence 3 and of ſome partj- 
cular, he may ask leave now and then' to troy- 
ble him or them with a Letter , and vouchfafe 
from time to time to anſwer thereunto. This'whe 

he is at home, he will have news of ' what hap- 
pereth abroad, and by this correſpondency; he 
may more and more be informed of affairs,” the 
ſooner, and from good hands z hereby alſo he can 
obligeany'one-of his friends when they go ver, 
commending them to thoſe he hath beyond Seas. 


obſerve himſelf in what he faith or doth; for 
ed 


As foon as he is come over, let him "Jo 


the eyes of- moſt that knew him will be 


upon him : and according to the opinion which 


at that time peop'e conceive ofhim, whether good 
or bad, ſo he is like to be canmangpabnt, ng, as he li- 
veth 3 a man whoſe reputation is ſetled; may do 
many things, and never be thought the' worfe 
for't, becauſe men kave a good opinion of him, 
which if thoſe who have bad repute ſhould do, 
they would be condemned and cryed down'y it is 
uſtal to think well of thoſe we love and honour; fo 
on the contrary of thoſe we care not forzwhen the 
pcrſon is acceptable, what he doth pleaſeth ns, but 
when we have a prejudice againſt him, we difttke 


fYY 


every 
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eyery thing he doth : and indeed, *tisfyange. a' 
thing,. yet. true, that, we ſhould ſo mych, depend 
on-the opinion of others31 to, obtain it generally, 
one; mult be not only ptudent, butalſo very for+ 
tunate 3. and yer. for all this, ſuch is the varicty 
of mans mind, and they ſo.differ in their opi- 
nion ,. that ' zequidem Tupiter omnibas placet, 
ſaith 'ane, God himſelf doth not pleaſe all men : 
therefore; this univerſal approbation being ſo hard 
ta be obtained, one'muſt be content with that of 
the beſt ſort; and with the teſtimony of his own 
Copſcience, not minding rhe envying, jealouiie; 
hatred and other principles, which ſeveral men 
in the world are aCtuatcd by. 

: Seeing then how neceſſary it is to get into the 
good opinion of the World,and how difficult to be 
obtained, one muſt be the more wary and carcful; 
and labour the harder' for it, ſpecially at home the 
placeof ones ſettlement, where he is to give a tryal 
of his Parts,Abilities;and Improvement io hisTra- 
vels.;, "which being known, he will be (cryed* up 
in_his Country,confidered at Court,and reſpeted 
everywhere, which will laſt as long as hislife, in 
caſc;he abuſcs not that love and favour of men: 
butin caſe ic ſhould happen with him as it doth 
with ſome, who learn no good, but all the evils 
and; vices praQtis'd beyond Seas, and who are not 
a _jot the better for their travels, having only loſt 
their time, and miſpent their monies 3'ro ſuch we 
might apply the Scory of the Af6, which having 
tefc, 'his ordinary 'Paſtore to go into: thoſe that 
were: more'remote, and having been there: fora 
conſiderable time;,at lalt being come back,he looke 
ahout;and ſtared, and made much ado, cxpeQiing 
from thoſe fellows he had left, a great reſpe& and 
admiration 
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admiration;which being deny*d him,he expoſtula- 
red the with them,ſa ing He bad been 


6d Bd flew 'mibny Doings, - ThA KI) Ad 
A os 9 dow po TNF Loa, 


with this differetce ;**+92} at that time you were a 
little one, and now you are @ great one, your Ears 
being grown mnch longer than they were gt that 
#mez © S6'it had been better for Gene GeditAnen 
not to have travelled; becauſe they.,gome, bome 


worſe than they went. , Socrates told one who 
asked him why he was not the better for all his 
Travels, @zid miraris, mobil tibiperegs iragtione s 
prodefſe. cum te circuniferss "us anime Poe cot 
animi eft 


wer?, F- corporis tw fugam fate, aft? 
itz ole e a Patient who liesabed x 
thinks, but-is miſtaken,to-þe the better with of 
changing place 3 - ſo. with ſome, diſqui p 
-moti often 'cauſe of travelling z to ſach-Fe- 
weca Faith;” Animum debes mutare nox coe{vim'*” li» 
cet vaſtum trajeceris mare terreque urbeſque rece* 
daxt , ſequrntur te quocumque perveneris ,": Mithy. 
One ought to change Mind and Manners ar wett'ss 
Wy ob: f _ * Climate and Cm. yan e 
. Li.r.Ep-1s wiſely upon this ſubjet},q,and, 
| ps the ſame. effe& as theifory -y 
*-:© © Buthe who travelleth - pin 
'-._ dence and diſcretion,” Wil" wind 
"his benefic and reputation , the cooterger 
his Friends and Relations, and the ſervice. $ 
King and Country, which byall good. lawfuband 
'poſhble means he will endeavor to- proceye” #ffd 
promote , but how, and by what, ithns this 


.may be effected, 'tis a ſufficient matter. "20 


ether Book, and a particular. Treatife,'y | "A 
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